In Memoriam 
Prof. Dr. Dr. Hartmut STEGEMANN 
(1933-2005) 


Revue de Qumrân, died on 22 August 2005. His influence on 
the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls was profound and leaves 
an enduring heritage. 

Hartmut Stegemann was born on 18 December 1933 as the 
eldest of three children of the pastor Karl Stegemann and his wife 
Dora in Gummersbach/Oberbergisches Land (Germany). He 
started to study Protestant Theology in 1953, first a semester at the 
University in Kiel, then at Heidelberg until 1959. In those years in 
Heidelberg, he also did Near Eastern Studies and Semitic 
Languages with Prof. Falkenstein and others (1954-1958). His love 
for the Dead Sea Scrolls started already at that time: In 1956 — he 
was not yet 23 years old — he published his first article on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, (1) and worked right from the beginning in the 
“Qumranforschungsstelle” Heidelberg founded by K. G. Kuhn in 
1957. After having spent a year in a parish in Leverkusen/Rheinland 
(1959-1960), Hartmut Stegemann returned to Heidelberg for 
Semitic Studies (1961-1963). There he was a co-worker of Prof. 
K. G. Kuhn (1961-1963), and also assistant at the Faculty of Theo- 
logy in Kiel (1962-1963). In 1963 he received in Heidelberg the title 
“Dr. phil.’ for his dissertation on the “Reconstruction of the 
Hodajot”. (2) He started as assistant of Ph. Vielhauer, professor for 
New Testament, in Bonn in the same year. In 1965 Stegemann fini- 


He Stegemann, member of the editorial board of the 


(1) H. Stegemann, “Die Risse in der Kriegsrolle,” in: Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung 81 (1956) 205-210. See also in the same volume (p. 30) H. Stegemann’s 
two drawings in K. G. Kuhn, “Beiträge zum Verständnis der Kriegsrolle aus 
Qumran,” pp. 25-30. 

(2) H. Stegemann, “Rekonstruktion der Hodajot. Urspriingliche Gestalt 
und kritisch bearbeiteter Text der Hymnenrolle aus Höhle 1 von Qumran,” 
Dissertation Heidelberg 1963 (unpublished). 
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shed his dissertation in Bonn in the field of the Old Testament on 
“Die Entstehung der Qumrangemeinde” and became a doctor of 
theology. (3) He submitted his Habilitationsschrift in the field of the 
New Testament on the Kyrios-Title in 1969. (4) After short periods 
of teaching in Zürich and Heidelberg (1970/71), he received the 
chair for New Testament in Marburg in 1971. In 1973 he took over 
the “Qumranforschungsstelle” of K. G. Kuhn, an institute of world- 
wide reputation, and transferred it first to Marburg, and later to 
Göttingen. There in Göttingen he held the New Testament chair — as 
successor of Prof. H. Conzelmann — from 1980 until 2002, was the 
director of the Institute for Ancient Jewish Studies, director of the 
Qumran-Institute and director of a students-house. On the occasion 
of his 65'® birthday, in December 1998, he received a Festschrift, 
which contained — among others — many articles on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls by friends and colleagues. (5) He chose to continue at the 
faculty in Gottingen after his retirement in 2002. Hartmut Stege- 
mann was pleased to teach and to supervise exams as a professor 
emeritus from 2002 until the summer 2005, although he was 
seriously ill. 

Hartmut Stegemann’s scholarly interest focussed on the Bible 
— the Old Testament and the New Testament -, as well as on Second 
Temple Period Jewish literature, Jewish history and archaeology. 
There were two questions which occupied him for all his life: Jesus, 
who he was and who he is, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

He had been looking forward to write a book on Jesus while he 
was retired. At least some aspects of his views on Jesus had been 
published in his book The Library of Qumran. On the Essenes, 
Qumran, John the Baptist, and Jesus. (6) Generations of students 
have been enlightened by his inspiring way of interpreting the New 


(3) H. Stegemann, “Die Entstehung der Qumrangemeinde,” Theol. 
Dissertation Bonn 1965, printed in 1971 (University of Bonn). 

(4) H. Stegemann, “Kupıog o 8e0¢ und Kuptog Incovg. Aufkommen und 
Ausbreitung des religiösen Gebrauchs von Kupıog und seine Verwendung im 
Neuen Testament,” Theol. Habilitationsschrift Bonn 1969 (unpublished). 

(5) B. Kollmann, W. Reinbold, A. Steudel (eds.), Antikes Judentum und 
Frühes Christentum. Festschrift für Hartmut Stegemann zum 65. Geburtstag 
(Berlin-New York 1999). The Festschrift includes a bibliography of Hartmut 
Stegemann until 1998, done by A. Maurer. A complete electronic update (1998- 
2003) by P. Porzig is available at the Qumran-Institute in Göttingen. 

(6) H.Stegemann, The Library of Qumran. On the Essenes, Qumran, John 
the Baptist, and Jesus, Leiden-Grand Rapids 1998. The original German edition 
of the book Die Essener, Qumran, Johannes der Täufer und Jesus. Ein Sachbuch 
appeared first in 1993 (Freiburg-Basel-Wien) and was reworked for the fourth 
edition in 1994. All subsequent editions follow the fourth edition. Italian trans- 
lation by R. Fabbri, Gli Esseni, Qumran, Giovanni Battista e Gesu. Una mono- 
graphia (Bologna 1996, 21997). Spanish translation by R. Godoy, Los esenios, 
Qumran, Juan Bautista y Jestis (Madrid 1996). 
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Testament historico-critically. His deep understanding of baptism 
and the freedom which arises from it was constantly reflected in his 
own life and scholarship: incorruptible by fame, he developed his 
own ideas, happy to let others participate in them. 

Young scholars have benefited from his knowledge in countless 
discussions over all the years. His open and cordial way of commu- 
nicating with people allowed him to become a scholar who was 
respected by all in the often divided field of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
On the occasion of the celebration of the 50" anniversary of the 
discovery of cave 1Q held in Jerusalem and Qumran Hartmut 
Stegemann was given the honour of addressing the main session. (7) 

Since 1964 he regularly went to Jerusalem and the Ecole 
Biblique became his second home. It was Yigael Yadin, who in the 
beginning had realized Hartmut Stegemann’s capacity for and 
profound interest in working with the original fragments of the 
Scrolls. As the chairman of the Shrine of the Book of the Israel 
Museum, Yigael Yadin let him come to the museum whenever he 
wanted to work with the fragments. During four decades Hartmut 
Stegemann studied the Dead Sea Scrolls in the museums in Jeru- 
salem, first alone, later on together with his international team of 
students, taught by him in the method of material reconstruction. 

The method of material reconstruction, also known as the 
“Stegemann-Method” or even as “Hartmut’s Magic,” is a way to 
reconstruct damaged scrolls with the help of the physical appea- 
rance of their fragments. (8) Since only about 1% out of all the 
Qumran-manuscripts survived as — more or less well preserved — 
scrolls, Stegemann saw the necessity to work-out a method to 
reconstruct original scrolls on objective grounds, i.e. the material 
evidence. The application of the method helps to avoid textual 
speculations, and it opens the chance to understand the structure 
and meaning of texts to which often nobody would have paid proper 
attention. Stegemann first tried this method in reconstructing the 
Hodayoth (1QH*) in his dissertation of 1963. (9) It was his great 
pleasure and an excellent proof for the reliability of the method that 
Emile Puech — completely independently from him — reconstructed 


(7) H. Stegemann, “Qumran Challenges for the Next Century,” in: 
L. H. Schiffman, E. Tov, J. C. VanderKam (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls. Fifty Years 
After Their Discovery. Proceedings of the Jerusalem Congress, July 20-25, 1997 
(Jerusalem 2000) 944-950. 

(8) The method was described by him e.g. in his article “Methods for the 
Reconstruction of Scrolls from Scattered Fragments,” in: L. H. Schiffman (Ed.), 
Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Sheffield 1990) 189-220. 

(9) See note 2, and also H. Stegemann, “The Material Reconstruction of 
1QHodayot”, in: Schiffman, Lawrence H., Tov, Emanuel u. VanderKam, James 
C. (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls. Fifty Years After Their Discovery. Proceedings of 
the Jerusalem Congress, July 20-25, 1997 (Jerusalem 2000) 272-284. 
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materially the Hodayoth (1QH*) and reached almost exactly the 
same results. (10) Stegemann developed this method in the follo- 
wing years, never failing to point out that it was not he who invented 
the method, but J.T. Milik who had applied it already in 1955 to the 
fragments of 7QSb. (11) 

Hartmut Stegemann always refused to become a member of 
the DJD editors-team. (12) His wish was to help other scholars all 
over the world to prepare their editions of the Qumran texts on a 
reliable material basis. Thus many Qumran-texts have been edited 
with his expertise on the material, e.g. the ShirShabb, (13) the Non- 
Canonical Psalms and the 40 Hodayoth. (14) 

With regard to material reconstruction, there are three impor- 
tant Qumran texts which Hartmut Stegemann worked on, but 
unfortunately was not able to publish: 40D, 4QMMT, and 20H. 

He had started with the reconstruction of the 40 D-material in 
the beginning of the 1990s for J. Baumgarten. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to finish with the extremely complicated material for its 
publication by Baumgarten in DJD XVII (1996). (15) Neverthe- 
less, later on Hartmut Stegemann described some aspects of his 
reconstruction, which is important especially for the sequence of 
passages in the middle-part of the composition where no CD 
overlap exists. (16) 

Stegemann began to deal with the material reconstruction of 
4QMMT long before its publication in DJD X (1994). In this 
volume, edited by J. Strugnell and E. Qimron, Stegemann’s arrange- 
ment of the text is mentioned briefly in an appendix. John Strugnell 
had preferred Stegemann’s version of the text for material reasons, 


(10) See E. Puech, “Quelques aspects de la restauration du Rouleau des 
Hymnes (1QH),” JJS 39 (1988) 38-55. 

(11) J.T. Milik, DJD I, 1955, 118-130, Pl. XXV-XXIX. 

(12) Nevertheless, he (re-)edited some 4QD-fragments: “4QDamascus 
Document! frgs. 10, 11 (Re-edition), 15, 16,” in DJD XXXVI, 2000, 201-211, 

1. IX. 
(13) C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition 
(Harvard Semitic Studies 27, Atlanta-Georgia 1985). 

(14) E. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran. A Pseudepigraphic 
Collection, (Harvard Semitic Studies 28, Atlanta- Georgia 1986), and 
E. Schuller, 4QH in DJD XXIX, 1999. And see e.g. D. Dimant, 40390 (Apocry- 
phon of Jeremiah C) in DJD XXX, 2001. 

(15) See J. Baumgarten’s foreword in DJD XVIII. 

(16) H. Stegemann, “Towards Physical Reconstructions of the Qumran 
Damascus Document Scrolls,” in: J. M. Baumgarten, E. G. Chazon, A. Pinnick 
(Eds.), The Damascus Document. A Centennial of Discovery. Proceedings of the 
Third International Symposium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 4-8 February, 1998 (STDJ 34; Leiden- 
Boston-Köln 2000) 177-200. The Qumran Institut in Göttingen will continue to 
work on the reconstruction of the 40D-manuscripts. 
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which disagrees with the DJD-text presented by E. Qimon. (17) The 
difference in arranging the fragments concerns the transition from 
the halakhic part (B) to the epilogue (C) of MMT and affects espe- 
cially the understanding of part C. In March 2005 Stegemann 
studied for a last time the originals of the MMT manuscripts in Jeru- 
salem, and he was able to draw his final conclusions, which he had 
planed to publish in the Revue de Qumrân in 2006 with a new trans- 
cription of the text. (18) 

Concerning the 1QHodayoth (1QH*)-text: Hartmut Stege- 
mann has been planning to publish his reconstructed Hodayoth-text 
since the 1960s. In the beginning, he had intended to publish his 
reworked dissertation on the Hodayoth in collaboration with John 
Strugnell, who was working with the 4Q-Hodayoth. After J. Strug- 
nell had given the 4QH-material to Eileen Schuller for publication, 
Stegemann worked intensively with her on these manuscripts. (19) 
In the meantime, there was a very fruitful scholarly exchange on the 
1QHodayoth with Emile Puech over many years and Hartmut 
Stegemann was happy to be able to incorporate into his text 
Hodayoth-fragments, which had been placed by Emile Puech only. 
It was the lack of time on both sides which hindered Stegemann and 
Puech from publishing the Hodayoth together. Hartmut Stegemann 
had also hoped for some more evidence concerning the beginning 
of the /QHodayoth, which he expected especially from the handle- 
sheet of the scroll, lost somewhere in the museum. With regard to 
some debated questions about the incipits of certain psalms in the 
Hodayoth, he had achieved important new results, which he 
presented at the Orion-Conference in 2000. (20) In recent years a 
plan was made for publishing the Stegemann-Hodayoth in the DJD, 
before the series would be closed down in 2006. Eileen Schuller, 
who received the German Humboldt-Award, allowing her to come 
to Göttingen for a year in 2005/6, promised Hartmut Stegemann to 
help him preparing this edition. She arrived in Göttingen three days 
before he died unexpectedly. Right now, Eileen Schuller is prepa- 
ring an edition of the Stegemann’s Hodayoth-text with updates in 
Göttingen. 


(17) See J. Strugnell, DJD X, Appendix 3, 203-206 (esp. 205-206). 

(18) Reinhard Kratz, who had worked with him on MMT in March 2005, 
will probably publish the Stegemann MMT-text. 

(19) See DJD XXIX, cf. above n. 14. 

(20) H. Stegemann, “The Number of Psalms in 1QHodayot* and Some of 
Their Sections,” in: E. G. Chazon, (Ed.), Liturgical Perspectives. Prayer and 
Poetry in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Proceedings of the Fifth International 
Symposium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Asso- 
ciated Literature, 19-23 January, 2000 (STDJ 48; Leiden-Boston 2003) 191-234. 
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Some years earlier, Hartmut Stegemann’s wish to help in publi- 
shing the Dead Sea Scrolls had led him to print privately on behalf 
of J. Strugnell the so-called Card Concordance as an instrument for 
the DJD-editors in 1988. (21) He was pleased to have directed the 
public attention to the high percentage of still unpublished Qumran 
texts by the end of the 1980s and thus contributing by this to the 
new era of DJD-editions, which led to the final publication of 
almost every single Dead Sea Scrolls fragment by 2001. Numerous 
Qumran-articles of Hartmut Stegemann appeared in different jour- 
nals, many of them in the Revue de Qumrân, for which he was a 
member of the editorial board since 1988. In 1993 he published his 
book on Die Essener, Qumran, Johannes der Täufer und Jesus, which 
has been translated into various languages. (22) There he developed 
an overall picture of the Qumran-settlement (23) and of the Esse- 
ne’s Yahad. (24) During the past few years Hartmut Stegemann was 
working on a new book on the settlement of Qumran and he had 
developed further archaeological ideas, e.g. about its pre-Essene 
period, which he would have liked so much to discuss with his 
colleagues and friends in the field. 

After Hartmut Stegemann’s retirement in 2002, his colleague at 
the Faculty of Theology in Gottingen Prof. Dr. Reinhard Kratz of 
the department of Old Testament Studies, became the director of 
the Qumran-Institut. Hartmut Stegemann was grateful to see that 
Qumran-research would go on in Göttingen, and he was pleased 
that under the guidance of Reinhard Kratz the Qumran-Dictionary- 
project was taken up again, now under far better circumstances than 


(21) A Preliminary Concordance to the Hebrew and Aramaic Fragments 
from Qumrân Caves II-X. Including Especially the unpublished Material from 
Cave IV. Printed from a card Index prepared by R. E. Brown, J. A. Fitzmyer, 
W. G. Oxtoby, J. Teixidor. Prepared and arranged by H.-P. Richter, Göttingen 
1988. 

(22) See note 6. 

(23) According to H. Stegemann, the Qumran settlement served as a 
scrolls manufactory and a kind of publisher house run by Essenes. 

(24) Stegemann used the term Yahad in his later years instead of the 
somehow misleading expression “community”, which he had chosen in the ` 
beginning. In parts he modified in the book his views on the history of the 
Yahad. The form of the book (“Sachbuch”) did not allow him to supply the 
reader with detailed arguments in footnotes. Some arguments can be found 
elsewhere in his publications, especially in his long article “The Qumran 
Essenes — Local members of the Main Jewish Union in Late Second Temple 
Times” in: J. Trebolle Barrera, L. Vegas Montaner (Eds.), The Madrid Qumran 
Congress, Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Madrid, 19-20 March, 1991 (STDJ 11; Leiden-New York-Köln 1992) 1: 83-166, 
which served him as a basis for his book. 
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he himself had to face decades before. (25) He continued, of course, 
to take care for his doctoral students and advanced his own Qumran 
studies. And he would have loved to go on for many more years, not 
expecting his end so close at hand. 

We will never be able to fill the gap, which Hartmut Stegemann 
is leaving in our hearts and in our scholarly minds. All we can do, 
and what he would want us to do, is to study thoroughly the Dead 
Sea Scrolls — in deep respect for a modest and generous scholar 
whom we will never forget. (26) 


Annette STEUDEL. 


(25) The fact that all Dead Sea Scrolls are published now and the techno- 
logical developments of the recent years which allows the creation of large and 
useful databases, all this helps in the producing of a dictionary now. 

(26) In the tradition of Hartmut Stegemann, we cordially invite scholars 
in the ongoing work of the Qumran-Institute in Göttingen. 


In memoriam 
Jözef Tadeusz MILIK (1922-2006) 


des lecteurs de la Revue de Qumrân au comité scientifique de 
laquelle il appartenait, nous a quittés le vendredi 6 janvier à 
Paris après quelque temps à l'hôpital. Il était âgé de 83 ans. 

Né le 24 mars à Seroczyn en Pologne où il fit brillamment 
toutes ses humanités en même temps qu’un premier apprentissage 
des langues sémitiques couronnées par une série de diplômes, il 
finissait ses études d’orientalisme et de Bible à l’Institut Biblique 
Pontifical de Rome quand furent découverts en 1947, par des 
bédouins en Palestine, les premiers rouleaux de la mer Morte qu'il 
se mit aussitôt à étudier. Il publia des études savantes et une traduc- 
tion latine de la Règle de la Communauté appelée alors Manuale 
disciplinae. Appelé à Jérusalem fin 1951 par le RP. R. de Vaux, direc- 
teur de l’École Biblique et Archéologique Française et directeur des 
fouilles des grottes et du site de Qumrän, il y arriva au début 1952 
et, à peine installé, il participa dès lors à l’exploration de la falaise 
de Qumrân et aux fouilles des grottes au fur et à mesure de leurs 
découvertes (grottes 3 à 11) ainsi qu’aux fouilles du site lui-même. 
Il pensait même avoir redécouvert la « grotte à Timothée », celle où 
auraient été trouvés, peu avant 800 de notre ère, le grand nombre de 
manuscrits auxquels fait allusion le Patriarche nestorien Timothée 
I° dans une lettre à Serge métropolite d’Elam. C’est lui qui repérait 
les ostraca ou tessons inscrits lors de la fouille du site, il était bien un 
des rares sur le chantier à connaître ces écritures et à pouvoir les lire 
sur le champ, qu'ils soient rédigés en paléo-hébreu ou en écriture 
araméenne. 

Entré au CNRS où il a effectué toute sa carrière malgré de 
nombreuses propositions de chaires à l’Etranger, il fut d’abord 
détaché à l'Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Française pour l’étude 
et la publication des manuscrits de la grotte 1 de Qumran en colla- 
boration avec D. Barthélemy, et de ceux des grottes de Murabba‘at 
et des autres grottes de Qumrän, en particulier le rouleau de cuivre 


Le franco-polonais Jözef Tadeusz Milik, bien connu 
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de la grotte 3, les manuscrits de la grotte 5 et d’un important lot de 
la grotte 4, mais il toucha à tous les fragments retrouvés. Dans 
l’équipe internationale et interconfessionnelle constituée et dirigée 
par R. de Vaux dans les années 1952-53, il fut, de l’avis des huit 
membres, le plus rapide et le plus efficace dans les regroupements, 
classifications, déchiffrements et identifications des dizaines de 
milliers de fragments, appartenant pour la plupart à des composi- 
tions inconnues. Pilier de l’équipe, il fut un pionnier dans le déchif- 
frement de la cursive araméenne alors inconnue et dans le 
décryptage de deux des trois écritures cryptées de la grotte 4, la troi- 
sième attend encore son inventeur. Il raconte lui-même son expé- 
rience sur le chantier et sa passion de la découverte dans un 
entretien avec F. Mébarki (voir ci-dessous, bibliographie). 

Doué d’une prodigieuse mémoire, il retenait tout et excellait 
dans l’art de la reconstruction des fragments. Dans ses nombreuses 
éditions de manuscrits, préliminaires et officielles, ainsi que dans 
ses publications dans divers domaines de l’orientalisme, il fit 
montre d’une érudition époustouflante ne pouvant que forcer l’ad- 
miration et le respect des savants de tous bords. Si, devant l’am- 
pleur de la tâche d’éditeur due au souci constant de l'identification 
des fragments non encore identifiés et à celui de la recherche des 
sources que, seul, il pouvait dominer à cet exceptionnel niveau de 
compétence, il n’a pu avancer aussi vite qu’il l’avait espéré et finir 
la publication de l’important lot de manuscrits de la grotte 4 qui lui 
était confié (manuscrits 40196 à 40363), il a transmis, directement 
ou indirectement, bon gré mal gré, le fruit de ses savantes 
recherches à d’autres collègues qui ont énormément appris de lui 
et ont pu apprécier une « collaboration » hors pair, faisant taire 
ainsi par après des critiques injustes et totalement injustifiées. 
Dépossédé de son lot, bien des éditeurs peu scrupuleux n'ont pas 
manqué de s’approprier injustement ses premières lectures et iden- 
tifications sans citer la source, et se faire de la sorte un nom à 
moindre frais. C’est ainsi qu’on peut lire dans bien des bibliogra- 
phies des références à la Concordance manuelle où The Prelimi- 
nary Concordance ou encore des références à des volumes de B.Z. 
Wacholder — M.G. Abegg qui ont pillé ladite Concordance à l’aide 
de l’ordinateur, mais où il faut lire « J. T. Milik », tout au moins en 
ce qui concerne son lot. Ce n’est que trop rarement qu’on voit 
associé son nom à la publication de manuscrits fragmentaires pour 
lesquels il est à l’origine de leurs regroupements, répartitions, 
déchiffrements et premières identifications, ainsi en DJD XIII, et 
un peu plus discrètement en DJD XVIII. Certains ont cité leurs 
sources sans associer directement son nom à la publication tout en 
reconnaissant leur grande dette à son égard, par exemple DJD XIX 
pour 40196-200, DJD XXXVI pour 40208-209 ou DJD XXVI 
(40255-264, 275 et 279), mais d’autres ne font que mentionner 
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furtivement çà et là, dans un commentaire en petits caractères, à 
l’occasion d’une lecture différente proposée par Milik dans la 
Concordance manuelle préliminaire, editorum in usum, en oubliant 
que si Milik n’avait pas mis sa dernière main en vue de la publica- 
tion princeps qu’il préparait, c’est qu’il voulait recontrôler et 
pouvoir réviser, si nécessaire, ce premier déchiffrement en le 
travaillant plus avant et de la manière érudite que nous lui connais- 
sons tous et dont il avait le secret de l’expertise. On trouve même 
des mentions étranges, par exemple « olim 4QTherapeia » pour 
40341 (DJD XXXVI), alors que Milik a toujours classé ce frag- 
ment comme exercitium calami, le olim etc. est à mettre au titre 
d’une publication fantaisiste d’un autre éditeur mais ce n’est pas 
l'identification de son éditeur originel qui l’avait fort bien identifié, 
lui qui avait publié bien d’autres documents de ce type provenant 
des grottes de Murabba‘at. Cette manière d’agir de la part de 
collègues qu'il a toujours respectés, l’avait beaucoup peiné, et il me 
l’a répété à maintes reprises au cours de visites où nous échangions 
sur bien des sujets. On ne peut que partager l’honnêteté et l’inté- 
grité du chercheur qui n’a jamais cherché à faire carrière et encore 
moins à paraître, mais dont la seule passion était de comprendre 
des textes anciens, et nouveaux à la fois, et de faire partager ses 
découvertes mürement vérifiées et ses très vastes connaissances 
mises au service d’un authentique travail scientifique. 

Ses immenses talents de chercheur et d’éditeur de manuscrits 
hébreux et araméens, pour la plupart fort lacuneux et jusqu'alors 
inconnus qui exigent flair et intuition ainsi qu’une infinie patience 
et minutie, furent mis aussi à contribution pour offrir au public 
curieux, après une décennie de labeur, une première synthèse réflé- 
chie qui fait autorité encore aujourd’hui, Dix ans des découvertes 
dans le Désert de Juda, (traduit aussitôt en plusieurs langues) parce 
que, écrivait de Vaux dans la préface, « l’auteur connaît mieux que 
personne les lieux et les textes dont il parle ». La découverte de ces 
manuscrits est considérée à juste titre comme une des plus impor- 
tantes découvertes du xx° siècle, tant elle touche à une époque 
charnière de l’histoire des civilisations, notre histoire. Nul n’était 
mieux outillé que lui pour lancer ces éditions sur de solides bases 
scientifiques, exploitables par les philologues, linguistes, historiens 
et théologiens, sachant mettre à profit le moindre indice sur des 
fragments apparemment sans grand intérêt. Ainsi, par une 
recherche aussi austère qu’exigeante, a-t-il pu tirer de l’oubli des 
témoignages d’anciennes compositions dont on avait perdu toute 
trace et qui ont à jamais disparu dans leur intégralité. Il est clair 
qu'il a fait un travail considérable et obscur, pour beaucoup de 
lecteurs, dans l’étude de ces manuscrits tant il a grandement avancé 
leur déchiffrement, nous mettant tous dans la position de grands 
débiteurs. 
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Avec son ami et collègue Jean Starcky, lui aussi directeur de 
recherche honoraire au CNRS (décédé en 1988), il a étudié, lors 
d’une mission en collaboration avec l’Institut Géographique 
National, des milliers d’inscriptions nabatéennes en vue du Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum publié par l’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, Corpus commencé par Ernest Renan à la fin du 
xIX® siècle. Il a travaillé à cet ouvrage après la mort de son ami, et il 
travaillait encore quelques mois avant sa mort, en collaboration 
avec L. Nehmé, à l’étude d’autres inscriptions nabatéennes. 

Avec une telle démonstration de si nombreux talents qui ont 
fait de lui un monument inégalable dans l’étude des manuscrits de 
la mer Morte en particulier, mais aussi dans bien d’autres domaines, 
il est celui qui a publié le plus de textes. Pionnier, inventeur au vrai 
sens du terme, génial initiateur d’idées et maître incontesté, cher- 
cheur intègre, il est et restera le plus grand déchiffreur des manus- 
crits de la mer Morte. Il n’est pas étonnant dès lors que l’Université 
Complutensis de Madrid lui ait décerné en 1991 la médaille d’hon- 
neur et le Président de la République Polonaise La Croix d’Officier 
de l’Ordre du Mérite National en 1998. 


Compléments bibliographiques à la liste parue dans Hommage 
à Jözef Tadeusz Milik, Revue de Qumrân XVII (1996) 11-20, à la 
suite d’une plus ample biographie (p. 5-10). 


1996 


— Qumrân Cave 4. XIII. The Damascus Document (4Q266- 
273), by J.M. Baumgarten, on the basis of transcriptions by J.T. Milik, 
DJD XVIII, Oxford. 


1997 


— «Souvenirs de terrain», entretien réalisé par Farah 
Mébarki, Le Monde de la Bible, 107, p. 11-15. 


1999 


— Dziesiec lat odkryc na Pustyni Judzkiej, ed. J.T. Milik, 
Biblioteka Zwojéw tlo Nowego Testamentu 6, Krakow : Enigma 
Press. 


À paraître ou en prévision : 


— Le corpus des inscriptions nabatéennes de Pétra (en collabo- 
ration avec L. Nehmé), collection Atlas archéologique du site. 

— Le corpus des inscriptions nabatéennes de Bosra (en colla- 
boration avec L. Nehmé), Inventaire des inscriptions nabatéennes, 
collection placée sous le haut patronage de l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, Paris. 
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— Le corpus des inscriptions nabateennes du Hawran (en 
collaboration avec L. Nehme), Inventaire des inscriptions naba- 
téennes, collection placée sous le haut patronage de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris. 

— Le corpus des inscriptions du wädi Wagit (en collaboration 
avec F Zayadine et M.-J. Roche). 


Émile PUECH, CNRS - EBAF. 


A REVISED EDITION 
OF THE I/OpaleoLev-Num‘ 
AND 1QpaleoLev?? FRAGMENTS 


In honour of Emile Puech 
on his 65" Birthday 


of Qumran scholarship and has made major contributions to 

an impressive variety of Qumran-related subjects. One such 
was his publication of additional photographs plus palaeographic 
and textual notes enhancing the edition of the extensive Palaeo- 
Hebrew manuscript of Leviticus from Cave 11. (1) 11OpaleoLev“ 
was among the last Leviticus manuscripts found, in the last cave 
with texts that was found at Qumran. I would like to honor his 
contributions to Qumran scholarship by clarifying some of the 
confusion surrounding the first Leviticus manuscripts that were 
found, the Palaeo-Hebrew Leviticus fragments from Cave 1. 


Prom Emile Puech is among the most prolific publishers 


IDENTIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FRAGMENTS 


In 1955 Dominique Barthélemy published in DJD 1 a group of 
fragments which he labeled “1Q3. Lévitique et autres fragments en 
écriture ‘Phénicienne.’” (2) Based on the characteristics of the 
leather and the script, he distinguished four groups of fragments: (3) 


(1) Emile Puech, “Notes en marge de 11QpaléoLévitique: Le fragment L, 
des fragments inédits et une jarre de la grotte 11,” RB 96 (1989) 161-83; original 
edition by D. N. Freedman and K. A. Mathews, The Paleo-Hebrew Leviticus 
Scroll (11 QpaleoLev) (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1985). 

(2) D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave 1 (DJD 1; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1955) 51-54 and plates VIII and IX. 

(3) Ibid., 51; the question marks are by Barthélemy. 
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Premier rouleau: ff. 1-15 
Deuxième rouleau: ff. 16-21 
Troisieme rouleau (?): ff. 22-23 
Quatrième rouleau (?): f. 24. 


He stated clearly that “Les identifications proposées ci-dessous 
sont évidemment de certitudes très inégales. On ne peut pas consi- 
dérer comme démontrée l’existence d’un rouleau contenant le Lévi- 
tique et les Nombres copiés bout-à-bout.” (4) He was correct both 
in discerning different scribal hands and in cautioning that there 
were questions which the evidence would not solve clearly. Some of 
the unanswered questions were: how many scrolls were attested? 
which fragments originally pertained to which scroll? since some 
fragments contained text from Numbers, were the texts of Leviticus 
and Numbers both part of the same scroll? 

Those questions still remain mostly unanswered. Of the tens of 
thousands of details that collectively constitute DJD 39, (5) one 
small set not fully unified concerns this group of fragments publi- 
shed as “103.” Two different lists present two different descriptions. 
One list presents: (6) 


103, frgs. 1-7, 22-24 1QpaleoLev 
1Q3, frgs. 8-21 1QpaleoNum (same scroll as 7 Qpaleo Lev?) 


noting that this group of fragments “is described by its editor, 
D. Barthélemy, as containing remnants of either one, two, or three 
different scrolls of Leviticus.” (7) 

A second list in DJD 39 records the identifiable fragments from 
this group as /OpaleoLev-Num“ and 1QpaleoLev’? (the question 
mark is part of the Ms title, since the identification of the ms as Levi- 
ticus is uncertain): (8) 


Leviticus 

11:10-11 l1OpaleoLev-Num“® (frg. 1) 
19:30-34 l1OpaleoLev-Num“® (frg. 2) 
20:20-24 l1OpaleoLev-Num“ (frgs. 3-4) 
21:24-22:6 1QpaleoLev-Num*  (frgs. 5-6) 
23:4-8 l1OpaleoLev-Num“  (frg.7) 


(4) Ibid. 52, emphasis his. 

(5) E. Tov et al., The Texts from the Judaean Desert: Indices and an Intro- 
duction to the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert Series (DJD 39; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2002). 

(6) DJD 39. 169. 

(7) Ibid.,n. 14. 

(8) DJD 39. 188-89. 
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Numbers 

1:48-50 1QpaleoLev-Num* (frg. 8) 
36:7-8? l1OpaleoLev-Num“ (frg. 9) 
Lev 27:30-31? 1QpaleoLev>? (frg. 22) 


Though some of the questions noted above will yet remain, I would 
like to pose the following distribution of the fragments and then 
offer a reconstruction of the identifiable fragments in the style of 
the more recent DJD volumes. I must state that I was not able to 
consult the original Ms; rather, I rely confidently on the original 
transcriptions by Barthélemy. He was a good palaeographer and 
worked directly from the fragments, which in his day were probably 
in better shape than they may be today. In every case where I can 
see the letters on the photographs, I agree with his decipherments. 
The focus of this study is rather on the palaeographic grouping of 
the Mss. 

The only fragments with identified or possibly identified text 
are frgs. 1-8, 9?, and 22? (though there is the suggestion that frg. 16 
could be from a number of phrases in Numbers 1 or 4). The uniden- 
tified state of some fragments accounts for the fact that only certain 
fragments are noted in the second list in DJD 39, just above, which 
is an “Index of Passages in the ‘Biblical Texts.’ ” 

Working from the DJD 1 plate, and based on the shape and 
stance of the letters, I suggest the following distribution of frag- 
ments: 


1QpaleoLev-Num*: frgs. 1-11; and possibly 12 and 15 
1QpaleoLev??: frgs. 16-19, 22-23; and possibly 12, 15, and 20 
Uncertain: frgs. 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 24 


This distribution is in accordance with the second DJD list 
above. But with regard to identification of text and title of mss, if the 
tenuous identification of frg. 22 as Lev 27:30-31 and the tenuous 
identification of frg. 16 as from Numbers 1 or 4 were in fact correct, 
then the title of the second Ms would be /OpaleoLev-Num®. 


TRANSCRIPTION OF / QpaleoLev-Num* AND 1OpaleoLev?? 


Lev 11:10-11 /QpaleoLev-Num‘, frg. 1 
[nwpwp? 7220 1 PRE TOR Darf! j 3 
[Co WR) nn wa) Pam oT pol fon oon oma] 2 
[ owja bp vi ppw o on ppv] 3 
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Lev 19:30-34 1QpaleoLev-Num‘, frg. 2 


[MINT Dx non Dx?! TAT UR wT wip] 1 
[TT IN OF. ANAD? wpan ON] ONYTA OR] 2 
[ART pr 2 nm mpn 120 Jon? DDN 3 
han N? DDW 2 ~N WI D3 AA O~ TOn 4 
[ jn TND ana 5 
[ JA ] 6 


Lev 20:20-24 1OQpaleoLev-Num“, frgs. 3-4 


we wR? ina ony prvi i 
[oy ma VAR] NAP] N mm WHR NUN NN np] 2 
[onwp) vaw 22 nx npn YD nN Dfnmaw2 rm] 3 
[Taw DNN N°22] ar WR PINT OMX XPpn Xv onx] 4 
mwa vin JWR “Jin mpå, Non /////////3 of naw] 5 
[AR 124 D2 PPNI wy nor YD NN PD DD] 6 

[AMX nj D TNX NI ONAN NN PWT oD>](e4)7 
[DDR [2727 WR mm VIN WIT) Dyn Nar PIX] 8 


20:20 (1) PNW`[ OXON 7OpaleoLev-Num® m SP] > G 
20:21 (2) 8°71 1OpaleoLev-Num“ ma MS SP] NT Mm 
20:22 (4) YAN DONN 1QpaleoLev-Num* m G] DONN YNT SP 


Lev 21:24-22:6 1QpaleoLev-Num‘, frgs. 5-6 


[] Drow? ‘fa 92 2 ‘| 
T FRI AR ON 71272 ON? TWA ON TIT 1111] 222 
Nr] 
JUN pvp OW nx[ om Xd) ONIW V3 wapa 3 
[pwpn on] 
[299°] WR wR Sof Joan omdr ANS min var `ò] 
mr? ONU] al bip JUN DWTIpT DR Dy Pan] 
[ mm IR Sa NT won mman yoy NN] 
x? D'WTP2 Al IR VY RIM PAN DIA WIR WR’ 
[Dx 
[RXN WN DR ON JÓD NAD 993 yam ATV? WRK TWE 6) 8 
Rao wW yw] PA YA WR WN ONS var naow waa 9 
[ VNE  NNAD[ 925 1? NAD? WN DINI IN 1?] 10 


NAUA 


21:24 (1) NOW ‘Pa 92 1QpaleoLev-Num* m SP G (návtaç todg vioùç 
‘Topana) Prv DID 40Lev° 

22:5 (9) [ yW] 1QpaleoLev-Num* m | NAD YW 4OLev‘ SP G 

22:6 (10) WJN[ ZOQpaleoLev-Num® MS ] wD) 4QLev° ml SP G 
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Lev 23:4-8 1OpaleoLev-Num“, fre. 7 


[PWR wand ow. DIA ] 
[Awana mn) nos mowa Jya win» WP TYING] 
[msa ov maw mm» nisan an ipn wind or wo] 
[nox DD 02? mn] WIP RIPA JUIN] Afra? WNN] 
[ov nyaw mn? mox NAT WIN N? 112] 

[ non]? 92 wpf Npn wjalon OV] 


SU BS DH 


Num 1:48-50 1OpaleoLev-Num‘, fre. 8 


[rd 9 mon nr 8 AN? mon ON min TIP [ys] 
[NN rw’ V2 TINA RUN XD DORT OXY INI] 
[ PR ifan] 


U D e 


Lev 27:30-31? 1OpaleoLev??, frg. 22 


MiTo pyn on yaa vn } À 
[ PRY DRA ONG! mm) WIP NM] 2 


REFLECTIONS ON THE TEXT OF LEVITICUS 


Insofar as we can judge from the preserved texts of Leviticus — 
the Mss from Qumran and Masada, (9) the MT, the SP, the LXX -a 
full textual comparison indicates that there was only a single edition 
of Leviticus in circulation in the latter half of the Second Temple 
period. There were numerous minor variants between the mss, but 
there do not seem to be witnesses to variant literary editions of 
Leviticus parallel to the several editions of Exodus and the two 
editions of Numbers that are attested. Thus, Jacob Milgrom, in his 
three-volume commentary on Leviticus, saw need to devote only a 
brief paragraph to the state of the text: 


The text of Leviticus is in an excellent state of preservation. The varia- 
tions in the MT are few and nearly always insignificant. The rare meri- 
torious variant in the LXX and Sam. is duly noted in this commentary. 
The LXX and Sam. additions to 15:3 are supported by 11QLev... The 
few interesting variations in 4QLev? and 4QLev‘... are also 
reported. (10) 


(9) 1QpaleoLev-Num*, 1QpaleoLev??, 2QpaleoLev, 4QExod-Lev’!, 
4QLev-Num“, 4QLev’* 8, 4OLXXLev“, 4QpapLXXLev?, 6QpaleoLev, 
11OpaleoLev“, 110 Lev?, MasLev“?. 

(10) Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16: A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (Anchor Bible; New York: Doubleday, 1991) 2. 
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One can generally agree with Milgrom, even if harboring the suspi- 
cion that more could have been done with the text, and even if quib- 
bling about a few of the judgments. For example, while it is possible 
that the much longer text in 77 Qpaleo Lev“, SP, and LXX which he 
notes at 15:3 (as also at 17:4) may be an “addition,” perhaps weigh- 
tier arguments can be made that they are the original text lost from 
the MT by parablepsis. But in either case it remains true that only a 
single main edition, with only minor variants, of Leviticus is attested 
for the latter part of the Second Temple period. 

That single edition is understandable, insofar as there may well 
have been a single priestly tradition preserved and guarded by the 
temple priesthood in charge of administering the sacrificial rituals. 
In fact, reflection on the earlier history of the text that eventually 
became the Book of Leviticus helps understand its stable textual 
status. Large parts of the book appear as though they may simply 
have constituted the manual of instructions and regulations for the 
priests and the ritual and worship life of Israel prior to incorpora- 
tion into the Pentateuchal narrative. Those sections, in their earlier 
pre-scriptural state, may simply have been a manual of ritual proce- 
dures. It is conceivable that because of, or in preparation for, its 
incorporation into the larger Pentateuchal text, a redactor set the 
ritual text into a revelatory framework, adding introductions such as 
“The LORD called Moses and spoke to him from the tent of meeting 
saying, Speak to the people of Israel and say to them:” (Lev 1:1-2a; 
see similarly 4:1-2a; 5:20; 27:1-2a, 34.) According to this hypothesis, 
the text that had been functioning simply as the priests’ ritual hand- 
book then became incorporated into the revelation of God to 
Moses, serving as the revealed pattern of worship, commanded by 
God on Sinai. Again, it is possible that “This is the ritual of the burnt 
offering, the grain offering, the sin offering, the guilt offering, the 
ordination offering, and the sacrifice of well-being” (7:37) once 
served as the conclusion to that section regulating the details of 
various offerings. And it is possible that the later redactor added 
“which the LORD commanded Moses on Mount Sinai, when he 
commanded the people of Israel to bring their offerings to the 
LORD, in the wilderness of Sinai” (7:38), thus elevating the ritual 
handbook to a book of revealed Scripture. (11) 

At any rate, once the book achieved the form attested by our 
preserved witnesses there seems to have been only negligible deve- 
lopment or intentional change. This appears to be in contrast to the 
surrounding texts of Exodus and Numbers, for which variant 
editions continued to be produced. 


(11) An analogous claim that the human hymns in the Psalter had God as 
their ultimate source can be seen in /7QPs*: “All these [psalms David] spoke 
through prophecy which was given to him from the Most High” (27:11). 
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The established nature of the Leviticus text, however, did not 
mean that there were no debates about the correct interpretation of 
it. In addition to rabbinic interpretation of Leviticus, the parties 
behind 4QMMT, for example, exhibit halakic disputes touching 
several points regarding the interpretation of Leviticus. (12) None- 
theless the interpretation used and focused on the unaltered text; 
interpretations were written separately from the scriptural text. (13) 
In chronological contrast, just as diverse interpretations were 
created after the text had reached its static form, in earlier temple 
history there were probably parallel or competing priestly interpre- 
tations of the ritual procedures. We may assume that the text of 
Leviticus as it has been received is the latest record of the decisions 
made concerning any disputed details in those procedures. 


Eugene ULRICH. 


(12) See 4OMMT B 9-13 (40394 3-7 i 12-16) and Lev 7:15; 4QMMT B 27- 
33 (40394 3-7 ii 14-19) and Lev 7:13, etc. 

(13) As was generally true regarding interpretation; see E. Ulrich, “The 
Absence of ‘Sectarian Variants’ in the Jewish Scriptural Scrolls Found at 
Qumran,” in The Bible as Book: The Hebrew Bible and the Judaean Desert 
Discoveries (ed. E. D. Herbert and E. Tov; London: The British Library and Oak 
Knoll Press, 2002) 179-195. 


THE QUMRAN 
SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE 
AND THE CELESTIAL HIERARCHY 
OF DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE: 
A COMPARATIVE APPROACH 


In honour of Emile Puech 
on his 65" Birthday 


I 


was, on a reasonable definition of the term, mysticism in Second 

Temple Judaism, but also that this particular form of mysticism 
had a vigorous afterlife in both Jewish and Christian tradition, and 
holds an important place in the genealogy of western mysticism. (1) 
The claim that central elements of Jewish mysticism can be traced 
back to Second Temple Palestinian Judaism has been often and 
cogently advanced. The claim that Christian mysticism takes its rise 
from the same source is much rarer. In the present paper I want to 
try and carry forward this discussion by offering a comparison and 
contrast between the key surviving text of Second Temple Palesti- 
nian Jewish mysticism, the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, and one of 
the key texts of early Christian mysticism, the Celestial Hierarchy of 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. That Denys is a mystic is not in 


T: a number of recent studies I have argued not only that there 


(1) See The Mystical Texts (Companion to the Qumran Scrolls 7; 
T&T Clark International: London, 2005); ‘Qumran and the Genealogy of 
Western Mysticism,’ in: Esther G. Chazon (ed.), Proceedings of the Tenth Orion 
Conference on the Dead Sea Scrolls (forthcoming). 
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dispute: historians have long identified him as a pivotal thinker in 
the development of Christian mysticism both in the east and the 
west. The mystical credentials of Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice are 
much more in doubt. However, if a comparison with Denys throws 
light on the Qumran work, and engenders an illuminating mystical 
reading of it, then the case for seeing it too as mysticism is 
enhanced. 

I use ‘mysticism’ here as an analytical category borrowed from 
the history of religions. It denotes a set of differentia derived from 
certain key texts that describe a distinctive type of religious expe- 
rience commonly known as mystical. The central ideas found in 
mystical literature are similar, and often, within a given tradition, 
the texts can be shown to be historically linked, directly or indi- 
rectly, though such a link is not a sine qua non for a common classi- 
fication. To be able to classify a work as mystical pays dividends: it 
provides a context within which to read it, and opens up a world of 
theoretical insights which may prove useful for its interpretation. 
Philology and literary analysis will take us only so far in understan- 
ding a highly enigmatic text like Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. 
Once we get beyond the spadework of deciphering and translating, 
analysing the language and noting the literary parallels, and start to 
think about the deeper meaning, we face a stark choice. Either we 
can plough straight on, confident that we can avoid the pitfalls of 
imposing on the text unexamined modern assumptions, and an 
agenda drawn from our perceptions of the world, or we can attempt 
to classify it with other ancient texts which prima facie belong to the 
same category, and use comparison and contrast with these diagnos- 
tically and heuristically to set the agenda and control our reading. 

It is important to note that the categorisation to which I refer 
here is quite distinct from literary genre, though literary motifs may 
play a useful role in establishing it. Rather it relates to the more 
difficult question of similarity of ideas, which may find expression in 
very diverse literary forms, and in very different language. The exer- 
cise begins with an intuition. One perceives two works as belonging 
to the same category in terms of shared ideas and concerns, and then 
reads them in the light of each other. The usefulness and indeed the 
validity of the comparison will depend largely on a judgement as to 
how illuminating it proves to be. If light is shed, questions raised and 
plausibly answered, and understanding generally enhanced, then 
one has grounds for claiming that the categorisation is confirmed. 
The fundamental purpose of this essay, then, is to offer further 
support for my mystical reading of Sabbath Songs, but if the compa- 
rison with Denys works well, then this may also, incidentally, have 
significant implications for my other thesis, that the roots of the 
Christian mystical tradition lie in Second Temple Palestinian 
Judaism. 
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II 


To compare two such very different works as Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice and the Celestial Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite may seem an extraordinary proposal. That it could yield any 
useful results is, on the face of it, counter-intuitive. Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice is the name given to a series of thirteen hymns 
intended to be recited on the first thirteen Sabbaths of the Qumran 
liturgical year. (2) Nine copies of the work dating palaeographically 
from the early first century BCE to the mid first century CE have 
come to light, eight discovered in the Qumran caves and one in the 
ruins of Herod’s fortress at Masada. All the copies are badly 
preserved, some being represented only by tiny fragments. Careful 
reconstruction, using all the fragments, which seem to present not 
only the same general contents but also the same text, allows us to 
recover a surprising amount of the work. It turns out to be a descrip- 
tion of the heavenly temple and the angelic liturgies. That it was 
actually liturgically performed by the Qumran community is in little 
doubt. This is suggested not only by the number of copies of it in the 
Qumran library, spread in date over much of the time the commu- 
nity occupied the site, but still more by the clear allusions to its ideas 
in key sectarian documents such as the Community Rule and the 
Hodayot. Certain other texts from Qumran, particularly the so- 
called Self-Glorification Hymn (40491c; 4Q471b; 404277 1-9, 1QH* 
XXVI 6-16), probably bear a close relationship to it. (3) 

Dionysius the Areopagite is the nom de plume of a Christian 
author, a monk, who lived in the early sixth century, possibly in 
Syria. (4) Denys wrote a number of treatises which profoundly 


(2) For texts and translations of Sabbath Songs see: Carol A. Newsom, 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition (Scholars Press: Atlanta, GA, 
1985); Newsom, ‘4Q400-407; DJD 11: 173-401 + pls XVI-XXXI; F. Garcia 
Martinez, E.J.C. Tigchelaar and A.S. van der Woude, ‘11017,’ DJD 23: 259-304; 
C.A. Newsom and J.H. Charlesworth, Angelic Liturgy: Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice (Princeton Theological Seminary Dead Sea Scrolls Project 4B; Mohr 
Siebeck: Tiibingen, 1999): this contains a useful composite text for each song; 
Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar, Dead sea Scrolls Study Edition (Brill: Leiden, 
1998) 2: 804-37, 1212-19; D.W. Parry and E. Tov, The Dead Sea Scrolls Reader 
(Brill: Leiden, 2004-05) 5: B.3. For studies see my Mystical Texts. The interpreta- 
tions of Sabbath Songs and related literature argued in detail in Mystical Texts 
are presupposed throughout the present essay. 

(3) For the complete Qumran ‘mystical corpus,’ of which Sabbath Songs is 
the key text, see Mystical Texts, esp. pp. 10-11. 

(4) For the text of Denys I have used Migne’s Patrologia Latina 3, except 
for the Celestial Hierachies, for which the Sources Chrétiennes edition was 
consulted: René Roques, Giinter Heil and Maurice de Gandillac (eds), Denys 
l'Aréopagite: La Hierarchie Céleste (Sources Chrétiennes 58; Editions du Cerf: 
Paris, 1958). For translations I have used, with occasional modifications, Colm 
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influenced Christian theology and mysticism particularly in the 
Latin west. For our present purposes the most obviously relevant of 
these is the Celestial Hierarchy, an account of the nine orders of 
angels in descending rank starting from those nearest to God, but it 
is important to realise that the Celestial Hierarchy expounds only 
part of the Dionysian system: the rest emerges from a study of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, which clearly forms a unified treatise with 
the Celestial Hierarchy, the Mystical Theology, the Divine Names, 
and the Letters. There is an impressive unity in Denys’s surviving 
œuvre. It is the differences between it and Sabbath Songs that first 
spring to mind. Denys was deeply Christian, the author of Sabbath 
Songs deeply Jewish. They are separated by some six hundred years. 
The former wrote in Greek, and was influenced by Neoplatonism, 
particularly as expounded by Proclus. His treatises are sophisti- 
cated, systematic philosophical essays. The latter wrote in Hebrew. 
His work is liturgical poetry, and if one can classify its discourse then 
it is closest to the mythological style of contemporary Jewish apoca- 
lyptic, which exercised a profound influence on its worldview. Why, 
then, compare them? 

The comparison arises from the perception that both Denys 
and Sabbath Songs can be seen to be concerned with the same 
fundamental religious problem — the mystical ascent of the soul to 


Luibheid, Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works (Classics of Western Spiritua- 
lity; Paulist Press: New York/Mahwah, 1987). As for introductions to Denys, I 
found Andrew Louth the most illuminating guide: see his The Origins of the 
Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to Denys (Clarendon Press: Oxford, 
1981) 159-178; Denys the Areopagite (Geoffrey Chapman: London, 1989; repr. 
Continuum: London/New York, 2001). See also: René Roques, L'Univers Diony- 
sien: structure hierarchique du monde selon le Pseudo-Dionysius (Aubier: Paris, 
1954); Endre von Ivänka, Plato Christianus: Übernahme und Umgestaltung des 
Platonismus durch die Väter (Johannes Verlag: Einsiedeln, 1964); Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord: A Theological Aesthetics, vol. 2: Studies in 
Theological Style: Clerical Styles (T&T Clark: Edinburgh, 1984) 144-210; Paul 
Rorem, ‘The Uplifting Spirituality of Pseudo-Dionysius, in: Bernard McGinn 
and John Meyendorff (eds), Christian Spirituality: Origins to the Twelfth Century 
(SCM: London, 1989) 132-51; McGinn, The Foundations of Mysticism, vol. 1: The 
Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism (SCM: London, 
1991) 157-185; Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commenatry on the Texts and an 
Introduction to their Influence (Oxford University Press: New York/Oxford, 
1993); David R. Law, Kierkegaard as Negative Theologian (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford, 1993), esp. pp. 13-18; Denys Turner, The Darkness of God: Negativity in 
Christian Mysticism (Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, 1995), esp. pp. 19- 
49. Steven Chase, Angelic Spiritualities: Mediaeval Perspectives on the Ways of 
Angels (Classics of Western Spirituality; Paulist Press: New York/Mahwah, 
2002), presents an accessible collection of some of the later commentators on 
Denys. 
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God. If this is indeed the basic idea behind both, then a comparison 
and contrast as to how each handles this subject is potentially a 
fruitful exercise. The comparison is heuristic: it is intended to 
sharpen our understanding of what each text is saying, whether in 
agreement or disagreement. It is not meant to establish literary 
dependence, though, as I have demonstrated elsewhere, there are 
ways of constructing the history of Christian mysticism which link 
them genealogically. (5) Since the comparison is heuristic, diffe- 
rences of date, place, tradition, literary genre and language are 
immaterial. What we are comparing and contrasting are ideas 
circling round a common theme. 

There is one difference, however, that is, perhaps, not so easily 
overcome. It is the apparently yawning gap between the texts in 
their modes of discourse. We are comparing ideas, but those ideas 
are expressed in one text, to put it crudely, philosophically and in the 
other mythologically. How is meaningful comparison possible? It 
would take us too far afield to explore the relationship between 
myth and philosophy here. I will content myself with making one 
point that may go some way towards mitigating this problem. It 
would be a mistake to base an objection to my approach, whether 
explicitly or implicitly, on essentializing the difference between 
Songs ofthe Sabbath Sacrifice and the Corpus Dionysiacum in terms 
of a difference between Hebraic or Oriental modes of thought, on 
the one hand, and Greek modes of thought, on the other. Some 
have, of course, argued that there is a quintessential dichotomy 
between Hebrew and Greek thought, (6) but the claim is deeply 
problematic, and is particularly inappropriate in the case of Denys, 
who came from a tradition of Neoplatonism which had gone out of 
its way to seek a synthesis between ‘Greek philosophy’ and 
‘Oriental myth.’ The Oriental thought which Denys chose to synthe- 
size with Platonism was the Old and New Testaments, rather than, 
as in the case of lamblichus, Proclus and others, the Chaldean 
Oracles, but the broad principle is the same, and it had a long pedi- 


(5) See Mystical Texts, pp. 138-143, and ‘Qumran and the Genealogy of 
Western Mysticism’. Further note 7 below. 

(6) Thorlief Boman, Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek (SCM Press: 
London, 1960); José Faur, Golden Doves with Silver Dots: Semiotics and Textua- 
lity in Rabbinic Tradition (Indiana University Press: Bloomington, 1986). This 
sort of essentialism simply does not stand up to historical scrutiny, which shows 
a constant fruitful interchange between Hebrew and Greek thought..‘Myth’ and 
‘philosophy’ were constantly fused in antiquity. See Louis Bouyer, The Christian 
Mystery: From Pagan Myth to Christian Mysticism (T&T Clark: Edinburgh, 
1990). 
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gree within the Platonic school, going back to Philo of Alexandria’s 
reconciling of Plato and Moses. (7) The synthesis was a genuinely 
two-way affair: it did not simply involve platonizing the Oriental 
sources, but just as much an orientalizing of Plato. (8) In other words 
Denys and his Neoplatonic forerunners would have had difficulty in 
recognizing any essential distinction between philosophy and myth: 
they seemed perfectly happy to accept that the same ideas could be 
expressed in the two different modes of discourse. 


II 


Sources, Hermeneutics and Style 


Denys finds the primary data for his mystical worldview in the 
divine revelation contained in the oracles of the ‘theologians’ who 
wrote the Old and New Testaments. He sees his task as being to 
systematize their scattered statements on the assumption that they 
can and should be harmonized, because they point to the same 


(7) The analogy between the Chaldean Oracles (the ‘Bible of Paganism’) 
and the Bible is intriguing, and may be implicitly recognized by Denys himself 
in his references to the biblical writers as theologoi, and their revelations as 
logia, though the latter term is already found in the New Testament. The analogy 
may have a sound basis in historical fact, if Polymnia Athanassiadi is correct in 
linking the Oracles to the temple of Bel in Apamea in Syria, and arguing that 
their origins lie in a tradition of Ancient Near Eastern prophecy going back to 
the great temples of Babylon. They would, then, share a common background 
with ancient Hebrew prophecy (Athanassiadi, ‘The Chaldean Oracles: Theology 
and Theurgy, in: P. Athanassiadi and M. Frede (eds), Pagan Monotheism in Late 
Antiquity (Oxford University Press: Oxford, 1999) 151). The Oracles themselves, 
of course, were already heavily platonized before the Neoplatonists took them 
up. See Hans Lewy’s attempt to distinguish between the ‘Platonic elements’ and 
the ‘Oriental elements’ in them in his Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (new ed. 
by M. Tardieu; Etudes Augustiniennes: Paris, 1978) 311-441. One of the Oriental 
elements he identifies is ‘the journey of the soul through the heavens’ (the 
anagoge), which was taken up and reinterpreted in the Neoplatonic and the 
Dionysian doctrine of ‘ascent’ (Chaldean Oracles, 413-425; further Ruth 
Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles: Text, Translation and Commentary (Brill: 
Leiden, 1989) 30-46). This motif is central to the Jewish apocalyptic tradition 
(curiously ignored by Lewy), which forms an important source for Sabbath 
Songs, and was still very much alive within Judaism in the time of Denys in 
Heikhalot mysticism. So once again we have a potential historical link between 
Denys and Sabbath Songs, though I would reiterate that genealogy is not my 
primary concern here. 

(8) Athanassiadi stresses the orientalizing of Plato: ‘Disappointed for 
whatever reason with the circle of Plotinus, the westerner Amelius chose 
Apamea as his permanent home around 270 and, whether or not attracted there 
by a possible archive of “Chaldean Oracles, he seems to have espoused their 
theology and interpreted Plato along its lines’ (Pagan Monotheism, 156,emphasis 
mine). 
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transcendent realities. Thus he notes that the Scriptures use nine 
different names for the angels. He assumes that these must be titles 
for distinct angelic orders, which he then proceeds to rank in a 
hierarchy comprising three triads. His work is first and foremost a 
work of exegesis. Chapters 6-15 of the Celestial Hierarchy, for 
example, consist almost entirely of close commentary on Scripture. 
Note particularly chapter 13, where he struggles with the problem of 
why ‘it was not one of the subordinate angels but one from among 
the most senior beings [a Seraph], who came to purify’ Isaiah in 
Isaiah 6; and chapter 15, where he gives a detailed exposition of the 
images applied to angels in the Bible. 

Exactly the same, however, can be said about Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice. It, too, can be seen as an attempt to harmonize 
and systematize discrete data about heaven and the angels scattered 
throughout Scripture, particularly in the throne-visions of Ezekiel 1, 
Daniel 7 and Isaiah 6, the giving of the Torah on Sinai (Exod 19-20 
and parallels), and Elijah’s encounter with God at Horeb (J Kgs 
19:11-18). (9) It is based broadly on the same material as Denys, 
though Denys, of course, includes the New Testament as well as the 
Old. Sabbath Songs’ systematizing tendencies should not be unde- 
restimated. Its organizing principle is to see the polity of Israel on 
earth as mirroring the polity of the angels in heaven, and in parti- 
cular the earthly Temple in Jerusalem as a copy of a celestial Temple 
in which the various orders of angels offer a pure and bloodless 
liturgy of praise to God. The exegetical basis of this idea is transpa- 
rent. It goes back to God’s command to Moses on Sinai to make a 
Tabernacle after the ‘pattern’ (tabnit) that was shown to him in the 
mount (Exod 25:40). The author of Sabbath Songs, like other early 
Jewish exegetes, deduced from a careful consideration of the word 
tabnit that Moses was not simply shown in heaven blue-prints of the 
terrestrial Tablernacle, but an actual structure, a heavenly temple, 
which he was commanded to copy. (10) Here, then, is a fundamental 
point of contact between Sabbath Songs and the Celestial 
Hierarchy. Both are essentially works of exegesis which offer 
sophisticated attempts to systematize the angelology of the Bible. 

Not only do differences in literary form, but also differences in 
style between Denys and Sabbath Songs, so stark at first sight, begin 
to blur on closer inspection. Sabbath Songs are hymns, intended to 
be sung. Composed in a glittering, elevated, rhythmic Hebrew, they 
are full of rare and numinous words, which are obviously meant to 
impress on the mind the wonder and mystery of the matters of 


(9) See Mystical Texts, 59-61. 
(10) Tabnit is found in Sabbath Songs at 40403 1 i 43-44; 1 ii 2, 16; 404045 8; 
6 5; 11017 19-20 3; 21-22 6. See further Mystical Texts, 54-55. 
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which they speak. Denys, too, writes in highly charged, numinous 
language, full of neologisms, appropriate to its subject. His text has 
a dizzying, almost hypnotic effect on the reader. It has, as Hans Urs 
von Balthasar rightly stresses, a hymnic quality. (11) Liturgy for 
Denys is fundamentally important in the ascent of the soul. He is no 
dry, detached philosopher. For him the correct response of the soul 
to contemplation of God’s glorious revelation in nature and Scrip- 
ture is to burst into songs of praise: hymnein is a key term in his 
writings, and his style is clearly intended to reflect the sort of hymns 
which the ascending soul should sing to God. ‘I think I have now 
explained what I mean by hierarchy itself,’ he writes at the begin- 
ning of chapter 4 of the Celestial Hierarchy (4.1, 177C), ‘and I must 
accordingly lift up a song of praise to the angelic hierarchy. With 
eyes that look beyond the world I must behold the sacred forms 
attributed to it by the scriptures, so that we may be uplifted by way 
of these mysterious representations to their divine simplicity. Then 
with due worship and thanksgiving we will praise (hymnésomen) 
God, the source of everything we understand concerning the 
hierarchy.’ 


The Unknowability of God 


Central to Denys’s theology is the ultimate ‘unknowability’ 
(agnosia) of God. God has graciously revealed himself to his crea- 
tures in creation and Scripture, and that revelation can and must be 
affirmed as true as far as it goes, but God in himself utterly trans- 
cends it, and the ascent of the soul to union with God turns on the 
recognition of this fact. The journey into God proceeds by way of 
negating that revelation (apophasis), through the realisation of its 
inadequacies. The climax of this process, when all names, attributes 
and symbols have been finally transcended and negated, is a state of 
‘unknowing’ which marks the achievement of union with God, ‘and 
this quite positively complete unknowing, as Denys puts it in typi- 
cally paradoxical fashion, ‘is knowledge of him, who is above every- 


(11) Von Balthasar, Glory of the Lord, 2: 160, with particular reference to 
Divine Names 1.3, 589B, claims that ‘the ‘hymnic’ is therefore for Denys a 
methodology of theological thinking and speaking’. See also pp. 172-73: ‘the 
style [of Denys] strides along so consciously loaded, draped with so many sacred 
garments, that it makes any haste impossible and compels us not only to follow 
him in his train of thought but also to join with him in his mood of celebration... 
[W]here it is a matter of God and the divine, the word hymnein almost replaces 
the word ‘to say’. He notes that hymnein and its derivatives occur 108 times in 
the Dionysian corpus. Denys was also interested specifically in the songs of the 
angels. In Celestial Hierarchy 7.4, 212B, he refers to a book he had written, the 
Divine Hymns, in which he ‘explicated... the supreme praises sung by those holy 
intelligences which dwell beyond in heaven.’ 
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thing that is known’ (Letter 1, 1065AB). ‘The higher we ascend [on 
the path of negation], as he notes in a famous passage in his 
Mystical Theology, ‘the more our words are confined to the ideas we 
are capable of forming; so that now as we plunge into that darkness 
which is beyond intellect, we shall find ourselves not simply running 
short of words but actually speechless and unknowing. In the earlier 
books my argument travelled downwards from the most exalted to 
the humblest categories, taking in on this downward path an ever- 
increasing number of ideas, which multiplied with every stage of the 
descent. But my argument now rises from what is below up to the 
transcendent, and the more it climbs, the more language falters, and 
when it has passed up and beyond the ascent, it will turn silent 
completely, since it will finally be at one with the Inexpressible’ 
(Mystical Theology 3, 1033B-C). Moses’ encounter with God on 
Sinai provided Denys with a biblical paradigm of this ascent, and 
from there he derived his well-known symbols of darkness 
(gnophos, skotos), cloud (nephelé) and silence (sigé) to denote the 
state of unknowing. (12) For Denys, as for the early Jewish mystics, 
Moses is the paradigmatic mystic. At the climax of his ascent of 
Sinai he broke free from all sense perception ‘and plunged into the 
truly mystical darkness of unknowing’ (Mystical Theology 1.3, 
1001A). (13) 

For Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice too there is silence and 
mystery at the heart of its universe: the God towards whom it aspires 


(12) See Exod 19-20; 24:9-18. The darkness and the cloud are clear in the 
biblical story (Exod 19:9,16,18; 24:15-18; cf. Deut 4:11; 5:22). The silence is less 
obvious. It may ultimately be derived from Elijah’s re-enactment of Moses’ 
encounter with God on Sinai/Horeb in 7 Kgs 19:11-18: ‘He said, ‘Go out and 
stand on the mountain before the Lord, for the Lord is about to pass by.’ Now 
there was a great wind, so strong that it was splitting mountains and breaking 
rocks in pieces before the Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind; and after the 
wind an earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the earth- 
quake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire a sound of sheer 
silence (gol demamah daggah: but LXX phöne auras leptes!). When Elijah heard 
it, he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out and stood at the entrance of 
the cave’ (vv. 11-13). But silence is not entirely absent from the Sinai theophany 
itself: According to Deut 5:22-27 the Israelites asked for the voice of God to be 
stilled, because they could not endure it. For a fine study of the motif of dark- 
ness in Denys see H.-C. Puech, ‘La ténèbre mystique chez le pseudo-Denys, 
Etudes Carmelitaines 23/2 (1938) 33-53. 

(13) Rorem in his note ad loc., in Luibheid, Pseudo-Dionysius, 137, draws 
attention to significant parallels in Gregory of Nyssa’s account of Moses’ ascent 
of Sinai in his Life of Moses, Part II, 152-170 (PG 44, 372C-380A). For a discus- 
sion of Sinai in early Jewish mysticism see Arnold Goldberg, ‘Rabban Yohanans 
Traum: Der Sinai in der frühen Merkavamystik, in: Goldberg, Mystic und Theo- 
logie des rabbinischen Judentums, Gesammelte Studien I (Mohr Siebeck: 
Tübingen, 1997) 16-35. 
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cannot be caught in the net of human language, and is essentially 
ineffable. This thought is not expressed with the same philosophical 
precision as in Denys, but in more mythological terms. The whole 
thrust of the Songs is towards the climactic vision of God: as each 
song moves ever closer to the ultimate mystery, anticipation mounts, 
but when the climax is reached the description seems to have been 
astonishingly perfunctory. Because of the damaged state of the text, 
the final vision of God is, unfortunately, missing, but reconstruction 
suggests that it cannot have been elaborate. (14) It may have been 
similar to the depiction of God in 7 Enoch 14:8-23, an ascent to 
God’s celestial Throne almost certainly known to the author of 
Sabbath Songs. Enoch describes what he finally sees seated on the 
Throne simply as ‘the Great Glory, whose ‘raiment was like the 
appearance of the sun, and whiter than much snow’ (J En 14:20). He 
invokes a term with a distinguished pedigree in early Hebrew theo- 
logy. The ‘glory’ of God is his outward manifestation to the world, 
but this manifestation has neither shape nor colour nor sound: it is 
aniconic; it is the dazzling void at the centre of things. (15) 

The apophatic nature of God is expressed in other ways in 
Sabbath Songs. It seems that the angels praise God in silence. The 
angels are, to be sure, constantly referred to as ‘singing, but 
certainly in the case of the highest orders this singing does not seem 
to involve uttering sounds, but rather making gestures — raising and 
lowering their wings! ‘A sound of the stillness of the ‘Elohim [is 
heard], and there is a tumult of exaltation as their wings lift up, the 
sound of the [still]ness of the ‘Elohim ... And there is a still sound 
of blessing in the tumult of their movement, and holy praise when 
they return on their ways’ (40406 20 ii-21-22 8,12). (16) It is possible 
that the lower angelic orders sing in the usual sense, in which case 
we would have an interesting negative progression from sound to 
silence as we approach God’s Throne, but even this is far from 
certain. The singing of the lower angels may be metaphorical as well. 
The absence of any attempt in Sabbath Songs to give the wording of 
the angelic hymns, despite the constant references to angels singing, 
has long been a puzzle. Some have suggested that the angelic songs 
were too holy to be recorded and uttered by lips of flesh and blood, 


(14) It would have come somewhere in Song 12. See the composite text of 
this in Newsom and Charlesworth, Angelic Liturgy, 182-185. Further, Mystical 
Texts, 40-42. 

(15) Even the description of the raiment baffles visualization: it is like the 
glare of the sun’s orb, or of a snow-field, both of which overwhelm and ‘white- 
out’ human vision. 

(16) See further Mystical Texts, 38, 41, 98. Note also the suggestive refe- 
rence to sheget in Song 1 (40400 1 ii 11). 
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or were in an unintelligible angelic language, which could not be 
transcribed. But it is also possible that they were not conceived of as 
songs in the normal sense: they were wordless and silent. The 
paradox of this would not have troubled the author of Sabbath 
Songs. Possibly drawing on ancient Hebrew priestly theology, he 
describes the celestial sanctuary as marked by ‘silence’ (demamah), 
but it is a noisy silence, a silence that resonates, as the angels gesture 
their adoration of the divine mystery. It is possible to read this as a 
kind of Dionysian apophasis. Why would Sabbath Songs have felt it 
necessary to speak of the angels as singing in the first place? The 
short answer probably is that it was an integral part of the angelo- 
logy which our author received. According to earlier Jewish tradi- 
tion, the angels in heaven sing. In Persian thought, which may have 
influenced Judaism at this point, heaven is designated ‘the place of 
singing.’ (17) Our author could not have ignored this: as we saw his 
Sabbath Songs are a reading and systematisation of earlier teaching, 
which he held to be sacred. What he did, however, was both to 
affirm and deny the tradition: yes there is singing in heaven, but it is 
silent singing! 

If our understanding of this point is correct it prompts some 
interesting reflections on our author’s attitude towards gesture in 
worship. The history of Hebrew prayer has been dominated, unders- 
tandably, by the study of the texts, the words the worshipper speaks, 
but as Uri Ehrlich reminds us, this can be misleading, since prayer in 
Judaism, as in most religious traditions, comprises both words and 
gestures. The latter are as much part of the act of prayer as the 
former: prayer is a composite event. (18) The appropriate liturgical 
gestures have as much power as the words to elevate the mind to 
God - an insight somewhat lost in certain forms of Protestantism. It 
may not be going too far to see our author in Sabbath Songs as affir- 
ming gesture in worship over word. It is certainly suggestive that the 
most appropriate response which the angels closest to God, the 
Cherubim, can find in response to the outshining of the divine glory 
is to stand and raise their wings in rapt and silent devotion. Denys 
would have liked the idea. Certainly he put great stress on liturgical 
acts and non-verbal symbolism in the ascent of the soul to God, and 
the Neoplatonic tradition, on which he so heavily drew, regarded 
certain acts, gestures and rituals as deeply theurgical. (19) 


(17) See, e.g., Job 38:7 and Ps 19:1-4 (silent singing!). See further, Mystical 
Texts, 139 fn 8, and K.E. Grözinger, Musik und Gesang in der Theologie der 
frühem jüdischen Literatur (Mohr Siebeck: Tübingen, 1982). 

(18) U. Ehrlich, The Nonverbal Language of Prayer: A New Approach to 
Jewish Liturgy (Mohr Siebeck: Tübingen, 2004). 

(19) See further below, fn. 38. 
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There is, however, a very practical problem, if the climax of the 
ecstasy is the contemplation of a void. It is not easy for the mind to 
remain focused on nothingness. It needs something to occupy it. 
This problem is solved in various ways in different mystical tradi- 
tions. One solution advanced in later Jewish Heikhalot mysticism 
was for the adept to picture to himself the form of the divine glory 
as a gigantic human body, and systematically enumerate and 
compute the dimensions of its limbs (the Shi‘ur Qomah). Though 
the texts are in a wretched state of preservation, in Sabbath Songs 
he seems bidden to focus on enumerating and picturing to himself 
the various garments of the angelic high priests. (20) It is deeply 
puzzling that the account of God’s celestial throne (the Merkabah), 
which ought to mark the high-point of the ascent, appears to have 
been reached not in the last song (thirteen), but in the one before, 
and that a substantial part of the final song was occupied with 
describing the vestments of the heavenly high priests. One way of 
understanding this displacement of the mystical gaze from the 
Glory itself onto the high priestly robes is to assume that they func- 
tion as a kind of mandala, which holds the mind at the climax of the 
ecstasy and allows it to explore the ultimate mystery. They would 
constitute, in Dionysian terms, a kind of symbolic theology, though 
Denys would require these symbols too, ultimately, to be negated, a 
move of which the author of Sabbath Songs would not necessarily 
have approved: he might well have held that these symbols repre- 
sent the ne plus ultra of the soul’s journey into God. All this makes 
more sense if the high priestly vestments were seen in Second 
Temple Judaism as full of cosmic symbolism, a view which gains 
credence from Josephus (Antiquities 3.159-187). Again one may 
make an instructive comparison with Denys. In Denys the highest 
triad of the terrestrial hierarchy consists not of three orders of 
humanity, but of three sacraments involving a number of material 
elements: baptism (water), the synaxis (bread and wine), and the 
myron (oil). These sacraments play a crucial role in the raising of the 
soul to God, both through the contemplation of their symbolism 
(theöria), and through engagement in them as rituals (theurgia). 
Indeed from their position in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy the impli- 
cation may be that they are the supreme instruments that God has 
appointed for the perfecting of humanity, and the achieving of 
union. They might, therefore, bear at a deep level an analogy to the 
high priestly garments in Sabbath Songs. 


(20) See 11017 21-22 3-9; 40405 23 ii 1-13; 11017 23-25 2-9. See further 
Mystical Texts, 42-44. 
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For both Sabbath Songs and Denys, then, as for many mystics, 
the goal of their mystical longing is an inexpressible void, a nothin- 
gness beyond words and symbols. The language each uses is both 
similar and dissimilar, but the underlying ideas are arguably basi- 
cally the same. Both speak of the ultimate mystery in terms of 
‘silence.’ Denys, daringly, depicts it as ‘darkness, but the Sabbath 
Songs seem to have spoken of it, perhaps more traditionally, in 
terms of ‘light.’ In Sabbath Songs there is a significant shift from 
sound in the early Songs to colour and light in the later as one 
approaches the Throne. And if the manifestation on the Throne was 
indeed designated, as we suggested, ‘the Glory, then the glory of 
God was usually conceived of in early Jewish theology in terms of 
light. Too much, however, should not be read into this difference. 
Denys also employs the imagery of light: his darkness is a ‘dazzling 
darkness’ (Mystical Theology 1.1, 997A, ‘in dazzling darkness of a 
hidden silence’). Both light and darkness are well attested in early 
Jewish theology as symbols of the mystery of God, and to the naked 
eye pure light and pure darkness are in themselves uniform and 
undifferentiated, though light, unlike darkness, has the power to 
differentiate, and may be a better symbol of God’s relationship to 
the world, whereas darkness is the profounder symbol of God’s ulti- 
mate hiddenness. (21) 

It is deeply misleading to regard either Denys or Sabbath Songs 
as believing that the ultimate mystery is ‘unkowable’ in any sense 
whatsoever. It certainly cannot be fully grasped by the intellect, or 
totally caught in the net of words, concepts or symbols, but it is 
nonetheless possible to enter into a relationship with it, and that is 
precisely the mystic’s aim. Intellectual knowledge is not the only 
mode of relationship: there is also adoration, love, and communion. 
Cleanthes in David Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
strikingly fails to grasp this when he claims that it was impossible to 
distinguish negative theology from atheism. (22) Propositionally 


(21) McGinn is surely going too far when he writes: ‘We should note that 
the mysticism of darkness is not found among pagan Neoplatonists. Indeed we 
may surmise that this distinctively biblical apophaticism serves as a critique of 
late antique pagan theology with its heavy use of light’ (Foundations of Mysti- 
cism, 175). But paganism also knew of the darkness of God. The adyta of most 
ancient near eastern shrines, where the god dwelled (including the one in the 
Jerusalem Temple) were windowless and totally dark. Ancient science was 
aware of the principle of refraction, which shows that pure light is the blend of 
a spectrum of diverse colours: that makes it a particularly potent symbol of the 
unity that lies behind the diversity of the world. But darkness is a step beyond. 

(22) Hume, Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (2™ ed, London, 1779), 
Part IV, paras. 1 and 3. The philosopher John Cottingham gives surprising weight 
to Cleanthes’ rather trivial point (The Spiritual Dimension: Religion, Philosophy 
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this may be true, in that the apophatic mystic will ultimately, like the 
atheist, deny even existence to God, but for the former this denial is 
a way of entering into union with God, for the latter it is a way of 
ruling God out of his life. The quality of the experience could not be 
more different. For Denys the upward movement of the soul 
towards God comes in response to God’s downward movement in 
love and grace towards humanity, consisting of the cascading of 
revelation down through the hierarchies. Denys, employing the 
Neoplatonic language of his day, speaks of this in terms of ‘proces- 
sion’ (proodos) and ‘return’ (epistrophe), though for the Neoplato- 
nists this movement involves the emanation of being, a view which 
Denys does not accept. For Denys, who embraced the doctrine of 
creatio ex nihilo, the various orders in the cosmic hierarchies do not 
draw down their being from those above them in rank, but are 
created directly by God. 

Sabbath Songs, arguably, has similar ideas, though once again 
puts them more mythologically. Sabbath Songs seem to imply that 
the celestial liturgy is not constant but happens at fixed times in 
response to the manifestations of the Glory on the Throne, which it 
may refer to as the ‘entrances’ and ‘exits of the King.’ (23) This is 
historically interesting because there was a tendency in some 
strands of early Judaism to see the celestial liturgy as perpetual and 
unceasing. If a process of manifestation and withdrawal on the part 
of God is implied, then it has deep theological implications: it 
underscores the ultimate hiddenness of God, and it makes the 
response of his creatures dependent on his initiative. Another way 
in which Sabbath Songs may explore this idea is through the move- 
ment up and down the hierarchies of the acts of praise and blessing. 
The movement is downward in Song 6 (24). In Song 8 (25) it may be 
upward. If this is the case we may have an analogy to the Dionysian 
proodos and epistrophé. 


and Human Value [Cambridge University Press: Cambridge, 2005], 161). 
Apophasis has more to do with transcending words, ideas and symbols, than 
absolutely denying them. It involves a recognition of their inadequacy whether 
individually or collectively to catch the fullness of God. To negate the existence 
of God means for the mystic to recognize that he exists in a manner that trans- 
cends any of the modes of existence that we know and can conceive of. 

(23) The meaning of these terms is not, however, clear. For a discussion 
see Mystical Texts, 35. In Song 11 (1/1017 12-15 ii 8) there appears to have been 
a reference to the angels praising continually (mehallelim tamid), but this is 
actually ambiguous., and does not necessarily mean that they never stop praising 
for a single moment. 

(24) MasIk ii 1-26; 40405 3 i 10-16; 40403 1 i 1-29; 40406 3 1-3; 40404 1 1-3; 
40405 1 1-2. See Mystical Texts, 25-28. 

(25) 40408 1 ii 18-48; 40405 11 1-6; 40405 12 1-5; 11017 4-5 2-13; 40405 64- 
67 1-4; 40405 13 1-7. See Mystical Texts, 32-34. 
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Hierarchy is central to the thought of Denys: indeed, he seems 
to have coined the word! The Dionysian concept of hierarchy is 
complex: a hierarchy is at once ‘a sacred order, a state of understan- 
ding, and an activity approximating as close as possible to the 
divine’ (Celestial Hierarchy 3.1, 164D). Hierarchy is established by 
the outflowing of divine revelation into God’s world. It is the 
channel by which that revelation is diffused (each rank in the hierar- 
chies receives the divine illumination from the rank above and 
passes it on to the rank below), and the means by which angels, 
humanity and even the material world are raised up into union with 
their Creator. Fundamental to it, however, is the concept of ‘order.’ 
Denys establishes two main hierarchies, each composed of nine 
ranks arranged in triads — an angelic or celestial (first triad: sera- 
phim, cherubim, thrones; second triad: dominions, powers, authori- 
ties; third triad: principalities, archangels, angels), and a terrestrial, 
or as he calls it ecclesiastical, consisting of three sacraments of the 
church (first triad: the myron, the synaxis or eucharist, and baptism), 
and its six ranks (second triad: hierarchs or bishops, priests, deacons; 
third triad: monks, communicants, non-communicants — catechu- 
mens, penitents, sinners). Fundamental, then, to Dionysian mysti- 
cism is the concept of a multi-layered or tiered universe, defined in 
terms of its relationship to its pinnacle, the Thearchy or God. There 
are, as in the biblical cosmos, two great and matching realms, heaven 
and earth, but each of these has within it numerous levels. 

Hierarchy is central also to Sabbath Songs, and plays a funda- 
mental role in its mysticism Its hierarchies are implied but nonethe- 
less clear. As in Denys there are two — a celestial and a terrestrial, 
each of which is divided into three orders. The paradigm is the 
people of Israel on earth comprising Priests (kohanim), Levites 
(leviyyim), and lay Israelites. The angelic hierarchy is, apparently, 
divided in the same way into priestly angels, levitical angels and ordi- 
nary lay angels. (26) Within the order of priestly angels a distinction 
is made, as in the earthly Temple, between the ranks of high priest, 
deputy high priest, and ordinary priest. Numerous names are 
applied to angels (‘Elim, ‘Elohim, angels, holy ones, spirits, ministers, 
Cherubim, ‘Ofannim etc.), all of them drawn from Scripture, but it is 
uncertain whether they are generic or correlate with specific ranks 
within the angelic hierarchy, as they do in Denys, though Cherubim 
and ‘Ofannim do seem to be used exclusively for the highest 


(26) This division is only alluded to in passing in the Sabbath Songs, 
because it can be taken for granted. The idea that the angels in heaven are orga- 
nised like Israel in the Wilderness in camps clustered around a central shrine is 
widespread in early Judaism (see Mystical Texts, 55-59). 
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Merkabah angels. Denys’s highly schematised hierarchy, following 
Neoplatonic models, is dominated by triads. Though threes feature 
in the Sabbath Songs’ hierarchies (e.g., Priests, Levites, Israelites; or 
high priest, deputy high priest, ordinary priest), numerologically 
seven plays a more significant role. In its celestial hierarchy every- 
thing is multiplied sevenfold: there are seven angelic high priests, 
seven blessings, seven Merkabahs, and so forth. This makes the 
geography of heaven, and the organisation of the celestial hierarchy, 
difficult to visualize, perhaps deliberately so, for heaven is a para- 
doxical place, utterly different from earth. Confusingly Sabbath 
Songs also speak in the same breath of one Merkabah and one celes- 
tial high priest. I have suggested that the sevenfoldness of heaven in 
Sabbath Songs is symbolic: it is a way of asserting a qualitative diffe- 
rence between heaven and earth. (27) The terrestrial and celestial 
hierarchies clearly match: Israel on earth with its Temple, its terres- 
trial liturgy, and its three orders of Priests, Levites and Israelites is 
the mirror image of the angels in heaven, with their Temple, their 
liturgy, and their three orders of priestly, levitical and lay angels. But 
there is also a hierarchical relationship between the two hierarchies: 
the celestial is the superior, because it is closer to God, and this is 
symbolized by its sevenfoldness, seven being numerologically the 
number of completeness and perfection. 

The hierarchies in Sabbath Songs seem to function in a broadly 
similar way to those in Denys, though possibly with some diffe- 
rences of emphasis. They constitute first and foremost a cosmic 
structure, a chain of being defined in terms of closeness to or 
distance from a central point - God. As we have already noted, what 
unites the hierarchies in Denys is the outflow not of being, as in 
Neoplatonism, but of revelation, each order in the hierarchy passing 
on that revelation to the one below it, and so helping to raise it up 
to God. It is possible to read Sabbath Songs in a similar way. In 
Sabbath Songs the angels are strikingly referred to as ‘those who 
know’ (yode‘im), as the possessors of ‘knowledge’ (da‘at). The 
implication is that the human hierarchy, at least compared to the 
angelic, is marked by lack of knowledge. It aspires to rise to the 
angelic level of knowledge, and it does so by communing with the 
angels. Behind this probably lies the old Jewish doctrine that the 
Torah was mediated by angels: according to this tradition, one of the 
angels’ primary roles is, as in Denys, to transmit God’s revelation to 
humanity. The knowledge in view in Sabbath Songs cannot, strictly 
speaking, be knowledge of God, since, as we have seen, for the 
author of Sabbath Songs God in himself is utterly mysterious and 
unkowable. Rather it seems to be knowledge of God’s purposes for 


(27) Mystical Texts, 53-54. 
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the world, and one’s place within them, what one Qumran text 
refers to as ‘the mystery that is coming to pass’ (the raz nihyeh). (28) 

This brings us to the strong doctrine of predestination in both 
Denys and Sabbath Songs. In Denys the hierarchies constitute a 
‘ladder of ascent, but we must be absolutely precise in what sense 
they do so. Contemplation of the whole glittering structure of the 
hierarchies is a fundamental means of achieving the ascent of the 
soul. Contemplation of the angelic hierarchies above us is particu- 
larly efficacious in raising us up to God. God modelled our eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, writes Denys, ‘on the hierarchies of heaven, and 
clothed these immaterial hierarchies in numerous material figures 
and forms, so that, in a way appropriate to our nature, we might be 
uplifted from these most venerable images to interpretations and 
assimilations which are simple and inexpressible. For it is quite 
impossible that we humans should, in any immaterial way, rise up to 
imitate and to contemplate the heavenly hierarchies without the aid 
of those material means capable of guiding us as our nature 
requires’ (Celestial Hierarchy 1.3, 121C-D). What this ascent means, 
however, is not a change of status: we cannot climb the rungs of the 
ladder and achieve the ranks above us. The hierarchies are rigid, and 
we, apparently eternally, retain our place within them. Contempla- 
tion of the hierarchies as a whole, as well as elevating us, reminds us 
of this fact. As Andrew Louth succinctly puts is: “Very rarely does 
ascent mean movement up the system of the hierarchies. Only the 
ascent from catechumen to contemplative, in Denys’ language 
(‘ordinary laymen, as we would say), is normal: everything else is a 
matter of special divine ordination and vocation. The monks or 
servers form a higher rank than the contemplative order, but the 
laity are not expected to become monks. Nor are monks expected to 
join the ranks of the clergy, though that is a higher rank. ... Nor are 
men expected to become angels in their ascent to union with God. 
What ascent means — at least in part — is a more perfect union with 
that divine energy (or will) which establishes one in the hierarchy. 
So one ‘ascends’ into the hierarchy rather than up it. (29) A 
constant drumbeat sounds through Denys that the degree of ascent 
that one can achieve is constrained by one’s foreordained place in 
the hierarchies: each order ‘is uplifted to the imitation of God in 
proportion to the enlightenment divinely given to it’ (Celestial 
Hierarchy 3.1, 164D). (30) 


(28) 1027 (Mysteries) 1 i 3; further Mystical Texts, 60, 106-107. 

(29) Louth, Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition, 171. 

(30) This is problematic. It is potentially deeply reactionary, and if trans- 
ferred to the social, political sphere, which is not, admittedly, where Denys puts 
it, can be a powerful argument in favour of an oppressive and unjust status quo 
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I suspect a rather similar view is implied in Sabbath Songs. The 
Qumran community which performed the liturgy of the Sabbath 
Songs was rigidly hierarchical: there was no way in which a lay Israe- 
lite could become a Levite or a Levite a Priest or an ordinary Priest 
a High Priest. The sectarian texts constantly stress that each indivi- 
dual has been allotted by God his place in the world, and it is impos- 
sible for him to escape this foreordained ‘destiny’ (goral) — a 
doctrine alluded to at significant points in the Sabbath Songs [see 
especially Song 5: 40402 4 12-15; MasIk i 2-7; 40406 1 1-2 (31)]. The 
fact that the celestial and terrestrial hierarchies are mirror images of 
each other in Sabbath Songs — an idea not found in Denys - suggests 
that for the Songs perfection will be attained when the human 
manages to rise to that level of knowledge possessed by the angelic 
counterpart of the earthly order to which he belongs. That heavenly 
level to which the human mystic aspires may be referred to in 
Sabbath Songs and related Qumran texts as his ma‘amad - his divi- 
nely foreordained ‘station.’ (32) Whether this will involve the onto- 
logical transformation of the human into an angel is less clear. I 
suspect not. The implication of this would be that ultimately the two 
hierarchies will merge into one. However, in Qumran eschatology 
men and angels seem to remain distinct, and humanity appears to 
remain embodied, even at the eschaton, though possibly the body 
will be transformed, so that it acts no longer as a drag on the spirit, 
or a barrier to direct communication with the angels. (33) The idea 
that perfected men and angels remain distinct orders of being is also 
hinted at in the motif of rivalry between men and angels which we 


(The rich man in his castle,/ the poor man at his gate/God made them, high or 
lowly,/and order’d their estate’). But there are also obvious theological 
problems. The political dangers of the Dionysian concept of hierarchy are 
somewhat mitigated by his insistence that each of God’s creatures bears a direct 
relationship to him, as the immediate ground of its being. Thus each has the 
potential to achieve unmediated union with him in ecstasy. But where does this 
leave hierarchy? If there are degrees of ascent are there also degrees of union? 
If there are degrees of union where does this leave the unitive simplicity of 
unknowing? One might solve this by invoking eschatology: there are degrees of 
union in this world, but they will be eliminated in the world to come, when all 
things will be gathered back without differentiation into God, but there is a 
conspicuous lack of a developed eschatology in Denys, and it is arguably a major 
weakness of his theology. See further, Louth, Origins of the Christian Mystical 
Tradition, 171. 

(31) Further, Mystical Texts, 23-24, 97, Armin Lange, Weisheit und Prädes- 
tination: Weisheitliche Urordnung und Prädestination in den Textfunden von 
Qumran (Brill: Leiden, 1995). 

(32) See, e.g., /QH* XI 21; XIX 13; further, Mystical Texts, 57, fn. 4; 109-110, 
fn. 15. 

(33) See especially 7QSb III-IV. 
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find in some Qumran texts. The boasting ‘I’ of the Self-Glorification 
Hymn (40491c, 40471b; 40427 7 i-9; 1QH* XXVI 6-16), probably 
the Maskil of the Community, (34) who held the earthly rank of high 
priest, seems to claim that his elevation and perfection is so 
complete that he has attained a rank above that of the highest 
angels. (35) This paradoxical boast makes little sense unless the 
orders of men and angels are still envisaged as ontologically 
distinct. (36) 


Ascent 


For Denys the ultimate goal of the mystical experience is 
‘union’ (henösis) with God, a union which, as we have seen, finally 
takes place as the climax of a process of ‘unknowing.’ Denys has 
much to say about how the ascent to this union is achieved, and it is 
one of the most elaborated and influential elements of his mystical 
system. The ascent has two phases: the first is kataphasis, the affir- 
mation of God’s revelation in the world. God’s ‘procession’ 
(proodos) means that the world is full of his glory: traces of his 
immanence can be found in nature and, above all, in Scripture, and 
these should be affirmed. Denys is no world-weary, world-denying 
pessimist. The second phase of the ascent is apophasis: this involves 
the negation of all the names, symbols and images of God affirmed 
in cataphatic theology, not as totally untrue, but as inadequate to 
comprehend him as he is. God lies beyond all names, concepts, 
images and symbols, and until this is grasped it is impossible to 
achieve perfection and union with him. (37) 

What is described here is essentially a noetic process, a move- 
ment within the mind, though it is no arid intellectualism: it is driven 
by desire (eros) for God, and its characteristic expression is praise 
and worship. At a linguistic level it is movement from complexity to 
simplicity, from the concrete to the abstract, from the particular to 
the general, from diversity to unity. Transcending the affirmations 
about God is the main mechanism of ascent, and this explains why 
what Denys calls ‘unlike symbols’ or ‘unlike likenesses’ are, para- 
doxically, so effective, because in the case of unlike symbols (e.g. 
God as ‘rock,’ or ‘fire’) one is more quickly aware of their inadequa- 
cies. They force the mind upwards. ‘Since the way of negation, 


(34) See Mystical Texts, 85-90. 

(35) 40491c 1 6-8, 11; further Mystical Texts, 86-87. 

(36) In Mystical Texts | rather fudged the question of whether or not men 
become angels at the eschaton in Qumran thought. Further reflection suggests 
to me that they do not. 

(37) See Mystical Theology 4-5, 1040D-1048B. The most acute analysis of 
apophasis from a philosophical point of view is Turner, Darkness of God, 19-49. 
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writes Denys, ‘appears to be more suitable to the realm of the 
divine, and since positive affirmations are always unfitting to the 
hiddenness of the inexpressible, a manifestation through dissimilar 
shapes is more correctly applied to the invisible. ... Incongruities are 
more suitable for lifting our minds up into the domain of the spiri- 
tual than similarities are. High-flown shapes could well mislead 
someone into thinking that the heavenly beings are golden or glea- 
ming men, glamorous, wearing lustrous clothing, giving off flames 
which cause no harm, or that they have other similar beauties with 
which the word of God has fashioned the heavenly minds. ... The 
sheer crassness of the signs is a goad so that even the materially 
inclined cannot accept that it could be permitted or true that the 
celestial and divine sights could be conveyed by such shameful 
things. And remember too, that there is nothing which lacks its own 
share of beauty, for as scripture rightly says, ‘Everything is good’ 
(Genesis 1:31)’ (Celestial Hierarchy 2.3, 141 A-C). 

Just as the ascent has two phases, so it has two modes - theöria 
and theurgia. Theöria seems to be Denys’s comprehensive term for 
the process by which the mind contemplates the affirmations of 
God and transcends them. It is, as I have noted, the main mechanism 
of the ascent, but he hints at another mechanism that can help, viz., 
participation in God-appointed sacraments (baptism, the eucharist, 
the myron). These provide symbols, drawn from the material world 
(water, bread, wine, oil), which are, of course, suitable material for 
theöria, but they do more than that. They provide ritual acts which 
are theurgic, and by performing these acts the soul is raised up to 
God. (38) 

The Sabbath Songs and related Qumran texts also describe the 
goal of their mystical endeavours in terms of ‘union’ (yihud), though 
in this case the union is not strictly with God but with the angels: the 
worshipping humans on earth join with the worshipping angels in 
heaven to form a single ‘community of jubilation’ (yahad 


(38) Theurgy played a central role in the Chaldaean Oracles and in 
Neoplatonism: see Majercik, Chaldean Oracles, 21-46. For the Neoplatonists the 
ritual acts and objects seem to work ex opere operato. In Denys their function 
seems primarily to be to provide divinely appointed objects of contemplation 
(theamata) for thedria. ‘For a neo-Platonist, theurgy — magic — works because of 
some occult sympathy between the material elements used and the constitution 
of the divine. Theurgy, to a neo-Platonist, is natural — even if rather odd. The use 
of the material elements in the sacraments, however, is a matter of institution, 
not of occult fitness: they are the vehicles of grace not because of what they are 
materially, but because of their use in a certain symbolic context’ (Louth, 
Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition, 164). But we should not forget that 
the sacraments are more than material objects: they are also dramata, and the 
dramatic element was also elevating. 
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rinnah). (39) They unite with the angels to share in their privileged 
communion with God. But how this union is achieved is not spelled 
out in the way that Denys explains the techniques of the anagoge. 
On the face of it the principal means seem to be simply the recita- 
tion of hymns depicting in numinous language a journey from the 
outer courts of the celestial temple in through the nave, the celestial 
curtain, to the sanctuary and the divine throne. The successive songs, 
in other words, carry the singer up through the heavenly temple and 
the angelic hierarchies until they bring him to the climactic vision of 
the Merkabah, and its attendant angels. The songs in themselves are 
largely in the form of third person narratives, though their occa- 
sional passages in the second person addressed directly to the angels 
show that the singers are actively engaged in the scene. What we 
have here is a process very broadly comparable to Dionysian 
theoria. By performing the songs the singers visualized and interna- 
lized them, and as a result their states of consciousness were altered, 
a transformation which they understood as being transported to join 
the angelic choirs. The chanting of the hymns induced in them, to 
use the categories of their culture, a visionary experience in which 
they felt themselves in the presence of the angels and joining with 
them in the worship of God. 

The process of ascent, then, in Sabbath Songs was, as in Denys, 
fundamentally noetic, in the sense that it happened in the mind and 
in the imagination. It was achieved through contemplation. It may 
be for this reason that Sabbath Songs does not apply to it the voca- 
bulary of ‘ascent,’ which might misleadingly suggest a physical going 
up to heaven. The absence of the language of ascent in Sabbath 
Songs is striking, all the more so because the author of the Songs 
almost certainly knew of spiritual heroes from the distant past, such 
as Enoch and Levi, who had, so tradition apparently claimed, 
actually ascended to heaven. (40) 

The avoidance of the vocabulary of ascent may point to deep 
reflection at Qumran on the nature of the mystical experience, but 
it is hard to be sure exactly what it means. Its purpose may have 
been to distance the singers’ experience from those of Enoch and 
Levi: they were not ascending to heaven in the way that these great 
heroes had ascended, though they were, like them, communing with 
the angels. On the other hand it is equally possible that we have here 


(39) The term yihud, so common in later Jewish mysticism, does not 
actually occur in the Qumran texts, but rather yahad. For the latter see especially 
10H“ VII 7; XI 20-23; XIV 12-14; XIX 10-14; XXIII frag. 2 10; 40427 7 i-9 13-18; OS 
XI 5-10; JOSb III 25-26; IV 24-26. Further, Mystical Texts, 101-104. 

(40) 1 En 14.8-23 and Test. Levi 2.5-5.7 and 8.1-19. For evidence of the 
knowledge of these traditions at Qumran see Mystical Texts, 75-85. 
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a later reinterpretation of these ascents, intended to suggest that 
they were not physical but mental events. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere, there is evidence of considerable reflection on the nature 
of these ascents in early Judaism, because they raised profound 
theological questions. (41) Denys, as we have seen, does use the 
language of ‘ascent,’ but it is perfectly clear that his anagogé, like the 
yihud of the Sabbath Songs, is noetic, not physical. As Andrew 
Louth points out, it could have been, perhaps less misleadingly, 
described in terms of interiority. (42) If this reading of the Qumran 
evidence is correct, then it points to a reflectiveness and a psycholo- 
gical realism which testifies to the authenticity of the experience. 
But, as with Denys, the process of theöria was probably 
enhanced at Qumran by external, theurgic means. The songs appear 
to have been recited communally, which would have unquestionably 
intensified their psychological power. They may have been sung to 
the accompaniment of melody and gesture, in the way that Philo 
describes the Therapeutae performing their hymns (On the Contem- 
plative Life 64-89). The performance may have been timed to coin- 
cide with the canonical hours deemed to be observed by the angels 
in heaven (sunrise and sunset), so that a sympathetic synchronicity 
between the worship in heaven and the worship on earth could be 
exploited. The congregation may have undergone ritual purification 
before entering the prayer hall to perform the angelic liturgy. All 
this would doubtless have boosted the ‘ascent, but it did so by affec- 
ting the mind, by putting the mind into a heightened state of antici- 
pation and receptivity. The ascent itself remained fundamentally 
noetic. The parallels with Denys are instructive. Though the Diony- 
sian techniques of anagogé, through the process of kataphasis and 
apophasis, are different from those of Qumran, perhaps more 
uncompromisingly intellectual, the Qumranian too are essentially 
noetic. For Denys and for Qumran that did not make the ascent any 
less real. We must be careful not to import here modern cultural and 
philosophical assumptions that mental events are somehow less real 
than events in the external world. That would not have been enter- 
tained for one moment by a Platonist such as Denys, for whom the 
world of intellect was more real than the material world. Nor would 
it have been entertained by the community of the Scrolls, for whom 
the invisible world of spirits was an intense, everyday reality. But 
Denys, too, saw the anagogé as being assisted by liturgical acts, 
which he regarded, following his Neoplatonic teachers, as having 


(41) See my ‘The Dualism of Heaven and Earth in Early Judaism and its 
Implications, in: R. Styles (ed.), Light against Darkness: Dualism in Ancient 
Mediterranean Religion and the Contemporary World (forthcoming). 

(42) Louth, Origins of Christian Mystical Tradition, 177. 
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theurgical power, so, although the liturgical acts on which he 
focused were, naturally, different, he would have had no difficulty in 
embracing the principle that acts of this kind can help to elevate the 
mind. (43) 


IV 


The ‘Dionysian’ reading of Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
proposed in this essay must inevitably remain highly speculative. 
The Songs are too broken, their content too enigmatic, and the 
context in which they were performed too obscure for it to be other- 
wise. But it is precisely the extreme challenges they pose to the 
interpreter that suggest we need bold, innovative approaches if we 
are to get at their deeper meaning. The validity of our reading will, 
in the end, turn on the judgement as to whether or not it throws up 
fruitful questions and suggests plausible answers. My own view is 
that it works unexpectedly well. I am not denying the differences, 
nor implying that the author of the Songs was a Platonist, or that 
Denys knew the Qumran text. There is no assertion of direct 
influence or borrowing. The comparison is fundamentally heuristic. 
However, if, as I would claim, it does work well, then this has impli- 
cations. It supports the view that both Denys and Sabbath Songs are 
addressing similar kinds of religious experience, and the questions 
and issues that this experience raises, and this means that if Denys’s 
works are mystical then so too are Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. 
From the standpoint of the phenomenology of religion both can be 
classified in the same way. The success of the comparison has also, 
incidentally, another implication. I have hinted in passing that it is 
actually possible on independent historical and literary grounds to 
construct a genealogy that will plausibly link Sabbath Songs and the 
writings of Denys. Our comparison, though it was not predicated on 
this assumption, surely in the end reinforces it. It supports the view 
that both Sabbath Songs and Denys actually belong to the same 
broad mystical tradition, and that both Jewish and Christian mysti- 
cism should be seen as having a common source in the Palestinian 
Judaism of Second Temple times. Our analysis has profound impli- 
cations for both the Jewish and the Christian texts. It warns us, on 
the one hand, that Sabbath Songs may be conceptually much more 
sophisticated than we might be inclined at first sight to suppose. But, 
on the other hand, it also warns us not to overplay the philosophical, 
Neoplatonic elements in Denys, as though only Neoplatonism could 


(43) For an attempt to analyse the mystical praxis at Qumran see Mystical 
Texts, 101-120. 
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have engendered the thoughts that he propounds. Our comparison 
raises the possibility that centuries before Denys, Jewish thinkers 
were exploring many of the ideas he was later to explore, though in 
very different language, and very different style. We must not ignore 
the ‘oriental’ component in Denys’s mystical theology. 


Philip S. ALEXANDER. 
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king is the prominent place it assigns to the presence and 

activity of Evil in the created world. Attention has been paid 
particularly to the way this belief envisions the dual opposing 
realms of reality in terms of Light versus Darkness, Righteousness 
versus Wickedness, and to the role of supernatural and human 
beings in each sphere. (1) Paired with the belief in predetermina- 
tion, this dualism has been considered the hallmark of the peculiar 
ideology embraced by the Qumran community as expressed in the 
literature it produced. It was also recognized that several previously 
known pseudepigraphic works, such as 7 Enoch and Jubilee, display 
an affinity to these theological ideas. Indeed, the presence among 
the scrolls of copies from these two writings suggests mutual links. 
More recently additional aspects of the Qumranic dualism have 
been investigated, such as the physical aspect of the Light/Darke- 
ness duality, (2) or amore nuanced analysis of the sectarian dualism 


© NE of the most discussed features of Qumran’s sectarian thin- 


(1) Most explicitly introduced by /OS III, 18-IV, 26; 10M XIII,9-18. 

(2) Cf. D. Dimant, “Dualism at Qumran: New Perspectives,” in J.H. Char- 
lesworth (ed.), Caves of Enlightenment (North Richland Hills, Tex.: Bibal Press, 
1997) 55-73; M. Kister, “4Q392 1 and the Conception of Light in Qumran 
‘Dualism’,” Meghillot 3 (2005) 125-142 (Hebrew). 
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in various Qumran texts and their relationship to dualistic patterns 
in other non-sectarian and non-Qumranic writings. (3) 

This widening of perspective, and the recently published 
hitherto unknown Qumran texts, call for a fresh, more exhaustive, 
analysis of Qumran dualism. Such an inquiry would also need to 
tackle some aspects of this concept not fully investigated until now. 
For instance, the application of dualistic patterns to the history of 
Israel is a theme which earned little scholarly attention. Perhaps this 
neglect has been due to the fact that the first Qumran sectarian texts 
to be published, and the best researched, treat the dualistic structure 
of reality in general terms and do not survey the Israelite history 
from such a perspective. (4) Such is the case of the well-known Trea- 
tise of Two Spirits in 1QS III, 13-IV, 26 the most systematic and far- 
reaching presentation of the dualistic belief at Qumran. Strikingly, 
the concise dualistic formulation of 1QM XIII, 9-18 is likewise 
general, even though 7QM and its sources deal with a crucial 
dualistic event, namely the final eschatological battles between the 
forces of Light and of Darkness. 

There are, however, two texts, which survey the history of Israel 
in detail, and present in dualistic terms the final section of it. They are 
the Aramaic Animal Apocalypse (=1 Enoch 85-90; henceforth AA) 
and the Hebrew Qumranic composition the Apocryphon of Jeremiah 
C (henceforth AJ), which only recently came to the attention of scho- 
lars. (5) Both works are remarkably alike in their view of Israel’s 
history as well as in other respects. The two are not strictly sectarian 
for they lack the terminological coloring distinctive of the sectarian 
literature. Yet they develop themes and ideas close to what we find in 


(3) Cf. e.g. J. Frey, “Different Patterns of Dualistic Thought in the Qumran 
Library,” in M. Bernstein, F. Garcia Martinez & J. Kampen (eds.), Legal Texts 
and Legal Issues (STDJ 23; Leiden-New York- Köln: Brill, 1997) 275-335; 
R. Baukham, “Qumran and the Fourth Gospel: Is there a Connection”? in 
S.E. Porter & C.A. Evance (eds.), The Scrolls and the Scriptures: Qumran Fifty 
Years After (SuppJSP 26; Sheffield: Academic Press, 1997) 267-279. 

(4) The so-called Pesher on the Periods (40180) may be an exception to 
this rule for it presents history from its beginnings with several episodes from 
Genesis. However, only a few mutilated fragments survived, not enough to give 
an idea of its size and purpose. Cf. my analysis in “The Pesher on the Periods 
(40180) and 4Q181”, Israel Oriental Studies 9 (1979) 77-102. Michael Stone 
recently published an article under the title “The Axis of History at Qumran,” 
in E.G. Chazon & M.E. Stone (eds.), Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: The 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (STDJ 31; 
Leiden-Boston: Brill, 1999) 133-149. In fact, the article surveys traditions about 
Noah and Levi with his genealogy, contained in non-sectarian texts such as Jubi- 
lees, the Aramaic Levi Document and the Testament of Oahat. None of these 
writings deals with Israelite history proper, nor are they typically sectarian. 

(5) Cf. D. Dimant, Qumran Cave 4.XX1, Parabiblical Texts, Part 4: Pseudo- 
Prophetic Texts (DID XXX; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2001) 91-260. 
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the specific products of the Qumran community. (6) Thus they fill in 
details missing from the literary products of the Qumran community. 
The presence at Qumran of copies of the two works points to such an 
affinity, and to the Qumranites’ predilection for these compositions. 

As in all Second Temple literature of similar type, early Israe- 
lite history in both the AA and the AJ follows the biblical 
outline. (7) A fundamental constituent of these surveys is the tenet, 
embedded already in the biblical worldview, that the subjugation of 
Israel to gentiles and exile in foreign lands are punishments for 
Israel’s unfaithfulness towards God. (8) In the reverse case, victories 
over gentile foes, political independence, and prosperity in the 
homeland are the requital for Israel’s faithfulness to God. (9) This 
notion became standard in surveys of history composed during the 
Second Temple era. Illustrations of this principle may be found in 
the communal confessions of sins recited by Nehemiah (Nehemiah 
9) and Daniel (Dan 9:4-14), in the prayers of Tobit (Tobit 3:4; 13:5- 
6), and in Ben Sira’s Praise of the Fathers (Sir 48:14-15), to mention 
only few. The experience of Second Temple reality of successive 
foreign rules in the Land of Israel - Babylonian, Persian, Ptolemaic 
Greek and Seleucid Greek — found expression in the sequence of 
four kingdoms, portrayed in the visions of the Book of Daniel. (10) 

Various writings from the Second Temple era fully accept this 
view of events and emphasize hope for the better. Tobit and Ben 
Sira looked forward to a swift redemption. (11) The author of 


(6) Given these data I have proposed to assign to an intermediate cate- 
gory writings that share with the sectarian literature certain ideas, but not its 
particular terminology and communal elements. Cf. Dimant, Pseudo-Prophetic 
Texts (above n. 5) 112; eadem, “Between Sectarian and Non-Sectarian: The Case 
of the Apocryphon of Joshua,’ in E.G. Chazon, D. Dimant & R.A. Clements 
(eds.), Reworking the Bible: Apocryphal and Related Texts at Qumran (STDJ 58; 
Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2005) 134. 

(7) For the complete table of history in the AA cf. D. Dimant, “History 
according to the Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 85-90)”, Jerusalem Studies in 
Jewish Thought 2 (1982) 18-37 (Hebrew); P.A. Tiller, A Commentary on the 
Animal Apocalypse of I Enoch (SBL Early Judaism and its Literature 4; Atlanta, 
GA: Scholars Press, 1993); G.W. Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch I (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2001) 367-401. History in the AJ is reconstructed and commented on by 
Dimant, Pseudo-Prophetic Texts (above n. 5). 

(8) Cf. for instance Judg 2:11-15; 2 Kgs 21:2-16; Nehemia 9; 2 Chr 36:11- 
20. Note the formulations of Lev 26:14-39; Deut 28:15-68. 

(9) Cf. e.g. Lev 26:3-11; Deut 28:1-14; 1 Sam 7:11; 2Chr 15:15-18. 

(10) Cf. Daniel 2 and 7. For links with the AA see my discussion in “The 
Four Empires of Daniel, Chapter 2 in the Light of Texts from Qumran,” in 
R. Elior & J. Dan (eds.), Rivkah Shatz-Uffenheimer Memorial Volume, Jerusalem 
Studies in Jewish Thought 12 (1996), vol. 1 33-41 (Hebrew). 

(11) For a discussion of these issues in the Wisdom of Ben Sira cf. 
B.G. Wright, “Put the Nations in Fear of You’: Ben Sira and the Problem of 
Foreign Rule,” SBLSP 38 (1999) 77-93. 
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Daniel 9 believed that it would come at the end of a precise period 
of time, namely seventy year-weeks. Yet in some circles the senti- 
ment pervaded that the hardships suffered by Israel exceeded the 
measure of just punishment for her sins. Such a sentiment was diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the fundamental biblical dictum of divinely 
decreed just punishment. The AA and the AJ proposed a singular 
solution to this difficulty. They attributed the extra evils inflicted on 
Israel by neighboring gentiles and foreign rulers not to a justly 
deserved punishment but to the independent initiative of superna- 
tural evil forces. The yoke of foreigners became in itself an agent of 
Evil. Significantly, both the AA and the AJ were composed during 
the second century BCE (cf. below), so the idea of gentile rule as the 
agent of evil may have been developed under the impact of the reli- 
gious persecutions during the rule of Antiochus IV. 

The AA provides the best starting point for the present inquiry 
since its survey of history reached us intact as part of the entire 
work, preserved in the complete Ethiopic translation of 7 Enoch. A 
few fragments of the Aramaic original turned up among the scrolls 
from Qumran. (12) The AA (=/ Enoch 85-90) is so-called after the 
symbolic night vision it describes, in which Enoch is shown history 
from its inception to the final eschatological era. In this vision 
animals represent men, and men stand for angels. The section 
corresponding to the earlier part of history follows the biblical 
narrative from the origins to the generation of the returnees from 
Babylon (J Enoch 85:3-89:73). But the vision goes on to unfold later 
events corresponding to the Second Temple period, until the final 
eschatological conclusion (1 Enoch 89:56-90:38). (13) The last refe- 
rence to a recognizable historical event probably alludes to the early 
stages of the Maccabean revolt in 164-161 BCE (I Enoch 89:13), 
and therefore it is now generally agreed that the work was written 
around those years. (14) 


(12) For the Ethiopic see the edition and translation by M.A. Knibb, The 
Ethiopic Book of Enoch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978), vol. 1. Fragments of 
four Aramaic copies preserve passages from the AA: 40204 (4QEn‘¢ ar) frag. 4; 
40205 (4Q En ar) frag. 2; 40206 (40 En‘ ar) frag.4; 40207 (4Q Enf ar) frag.1. Cf. 
J.T. Milik & E. Cook, “Book of Dreams”, in D.W. Parry & E. Tov (eds.), Parabi- 
blical Texts (The Dead Sea Scrolls Reader 3; Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2005) 542. 
Compare also J.T. Milik, The Books of Enoch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976) 
340-362. 

(13) Cf. the surveys listed in n. 7. From another perspective the issues were 
discussed by M. Kister, “Concerning the History of the Essenes: Studies in the 
Animal Apocalypse, Jubilees and the Damascus Covenant,” Tarbiz 56 (1986) 1- 
18 (Hebrew). 

(14) Cf. e.g. R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1912) liii, and more recently Milik, Books of Enoch (above n. 12) 44; M. Black, 
The Book of Enoch or I Enoch (SVTP 7; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1985) 276; Nickels- 
burg, 7 Enoch 1 (above n. 7) 367-401. 
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The central symbolism chosen by the AA for this presentation 
is a flock of sheep, standing for Israel, and wild animals, representing 
gentile nations. In line with this symbolism the kings of Israel 
appear as rams (7 Enoch 89:42-50) while God is pictured as the 
owner of the flock. The domesticated and orderly life of the sheep 
in their owner’s fold portrays the obedience of Israel to the Torah 
commandments, whereas the ferocious character of the wild animals 
stands for the lawlessness of the gentiles and their cruelty toward 
Israel. Since animal symbolism, rooted in biblical imagery, repre- 
sents the human sphere, the vision has chosen to portray superna- 
tural figures as humans, as in several biblical stories (e.g. Gen 18:2, 
16; Judg 13:9-10). This is the case of the owner of the sheep, namely 
God, who is depicted throughout as the dominating lord and sove- 
reign of the entire scene, although he is never explicitly described as 
human in form. (15) Other supernatural beings, notably angels, 
appear as men. This is clear, for instance, from the role of the seven 
archangels, three of whom take Enoch up to the heavenly temple 
from where he watches the unfolding of human history (J Enoch 
87:12-13). 


In its early part, the progression of the Israelite history reworks 
the biblical narrative starting with the exodus from Egypt and going 
through the wandering in the desert under the leadership of Moses. 
Except for the episode of the Golden Calf (alluded to by 7 Enoch 
89:32-35) this period is perceived as one of harmony between the 
owner and his flock, namely God and his people. This intimacy 
reaches its highest point in the building of the tabernacle (J Enoch 
89:36), subsequently recreated by the erection in the Land of Israel 
of the abode for the owner of the flock, the Solomonic Temple 
(1 Enoch 89:50). Very much in the manner of the biblical historio- 
graphy, the author of the AA sees the generations coming after the 
reign of Solomon as going through a gradual decline of faithfulness 
to God. Such deterioration is introduced immediately after the 
completion of the First Temple (7 Enoch 89:51), and takes place in 
several stages: 


a. The sheep begin to err and leave their house and fold. Their 
master (16) sends several sheep to warn them but the other sheep 
kill them. This is an early post-biblical record of the motif of the 


(15) This is most patent in the exchange between the lord of the sheep and 
the angelic scribe who writes down the misdeeds of the evil angels (J Enoch 
89:61-64; 76). 

(16) Significantly the master is called here “the master of Justice” 
(1 Enoch 89:51). The sobriquet emphasizes the just character of the master’s, 
namely God’s, activity, expressed in effecting the warning. 
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killing of prophets. (17) One sheep is saved and rebukes the flock, 
but it too is menaced and is later saved by the master of the sheep, 
who brings it up to him, a clear reference to Elijah’s career and 
ascension (7 Kgs 17-21;2 Kgs 1-2). (18) Other sheep are sent to the 
flock for the same purpose but to no avail, a reference to the 
prophets’ futile attempt to bring Israel back to faithfulness (7 Enoch 
89:51-53; note Jub 1:12. Cf.2 Kgs 17:13;2 Chr 36:15-16). This passage 
covers Israel’s history in the final decades of the two kingdoms, 
again taking up biblical views on this period (e.g.2 Kgs 17:7-23; 21:1- 
15). Interestingly, the reference to Elijah shows that the kingdom of 
Israel and the kingdom of Judah are treated as one and the same 
entity, as evident in the downfall of each respectively. The AA, then, 
represents the concept of a single nation, whose past embraces both 
kingdoms. (19) 

b. Despite the warning of these few sheep the flock leaves the 
house of the master and his tower [i.e., Jerusalem and the Solomonic 
Temple (20)] and their eyes are blinded (7 Enoch 89:54). Compared 
with the previous stage the aggravation of Israel’s unfaithfulness is 
distinguished by two elements: now the flock not only errs, but 
actually leaves its fold. Moreover, all the sheep are blinded. These 
details depict two essential characteristics of the situation prevai- 
ling, in the author’s view, in the last generations of the First temple 
era. One is the entire abandonment of the true worship of God 
through increased idolatry. The other is the complete loss of correct 
understanding. This second element is symbolized by blindness, a 
central image in the Apocalypse. Both erring and leaving the fold, 
coupled with blindness, are metaphors rooted in biblical 
imagery. (21) In the AA, seeing versus blindness indicates 
complying with the Torah commandments versus disregarding 


(17) Since this information is followed by an allusion to Elijah, it must 
refer to the episode of the killing of prophets by Jezebel (1 Kgs 18:4, 13;2 Kgs 
9:7). Compare, however, the killing of prophets mentioned by Jer 2:30; 26:20-23; 
Neh 9:26; 2 Chr 24:20-21. Note Jubilees 1:12 and the prominence of the motif in 
Mt 23:30, 35; Lk 11:48-50; 1 Thes 2:15. 

(18) The ascension of Elijah in a period of wickedness is also alluded to 
by the Enochic Apocalypse of Weeks (1 Enoch 93:7). 

(19) As does the Apocalypse of Weeks (1 Enoch 93:8), and apparently also 
Jubilees 1:5-15; CD 1, 2-7; III, 8-12. 

(20) On this double symbolism see my analysis in D. Dimant, “Jerusalem 
and the Temple in the Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 95-90) in the light of Dead 
Sea Sect Thought,” Annual for Bible and the Study of the Ancient Near East 6-7 
(1983) 177-193 esp. 180-185 (Hebrew). 

(21) Compare e.g. the simile of leaving the proper way in Deut 9:12, 16; 
31:29; Judg 2:17. The symbol of seeing versus blindness is particularly prominent 
in the prophecies of Isaiah. See e.g. /saiah 6:10; 35:5; 42:18-19; 52:10. Compare 
also Jer 5:21; Ezek 12:2. 
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them. This is most clearly expressed in the description of the flock 
as seeing immediately following the Exodus and during the first 
theophany on mount Sinai, while blindness comes with the worship 
of the Golden Calf (J Enoch 89:28; 33). (22) In a similar way the 
blindness of the sheep symbolizes idolatry practiced by the genera- 
tions in the later part of the First Temple period (7 Enoch 89:54). 


In describing the deterioration during post-Solomonic times 
the author constructs history in such a way as to show that before 
each aggravation of her offenses, Israel was warned by the prophets. 
By their disregard of such warnings and by their growing iniquity 
the Israelites evinced their awareness of the nature and seriousness 
of their crimes. Yet they went on committing them. This fact esta- 
blishes that legally they were fully accountable for their misdeeds. 
Thus the author shows that the principle of previous warning was 
operative in that sequence of events. This legal principle stipulates 
that the delivery of warning not to commit an offense, which is 
nevertheless committed, defines the intentionality of the performed 
crime. (23) The particular sins of the Israelites at that time were 


(22) Undoubtedly based on the Deuteronomistic version of the Covenant 
Curses in Deut 28:28-29. Significantly, this verse is reproduced by the AJ (40387 
2 ii 4-5) to describe Israel’s loss of understanding (cf. below). For blindness in 
the AA cf. my analysis in “History” (above n. 7) 30-31. Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1 
(above n. 7) 380-381 asserts that the erring came about because of the blindness. 
However, the fact that in 7 Enoch 89:51 erring comes before blindness, and is 
unconnected to it (blindness is introduced only in 7 Enoch 89:54), counters this 
claim and suggests that they represent two different states. Nickelsburg further 
argues that opened-eyes point to divine revelation (idem, ibid.). However, such 
an interpretation does not accord with all the occurrences in the AA of the 
vision metaphor (note for instance 7 Enoch 90:7). More appropriate is to view 
seeing as symbolizing a state of understanding, versus the loss of understanding 
depicted by blindness. J.C. VanderKam has suggested that the “opened 
eyes/seeing imagery” in the Apocalypse is based on the etymology of the name 
Israel as “one who sees God”, with evidence adduced mainly from the writings 
of Philo. Cf. his discussion in “Open and Closed Eyes in the Animal Apocalypse 
(1 Enoch 85-90)”, in H. Najman and J.H. Newman (eds.), The Idea of Biblical 
Interpretation: Essays in Honor of James L. Kugel (SupJSJ 83; Leiden: Brill, 
2004) 279-292. However, the biblical roots of the imagery, and the fact that it is 
used in the biblical sense by both sectarian and non-sectarian Qumran texts, 
composed well before Philo’s works (e.g., CD 1,9; XVI, 2; 108 IV, 11;40166 11, 
6; 40387 2 ii 4), point to an altogether different meaning and origin. 

(23) This is a fundamental juridical principle of biblical law (e.g. Ex 21:29), 
of rabbinic halakha (e.g. Sifri, Judges 173; Babli, Yoma 81a), and of Qumran 
jurisprudence. Cf. L.H. Schiffman, Sectarian Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Brown 
Judaic Studies 33; Chico, Cal.: Scholars Press, 1983) 94-98. With regard to the 
history of Israel it is already used by 2 Kgs 17:13-14; Neh 9:26-30; 2 Chr 24:19; 
36:9-17. See also Jubilees 1:12. 
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doubly aggravated, for not only they did not heed the warnings, but 
they killed those who voiced them. Presented this way, the sequence 
justifies the master’s uncompromising attitude to the sheep and the 
severe punishments he inflicted on them: first he delivers the flock 
to killing, then to ferocious wild beasts such as lions and leopards 
[apparently symbolizing Babylon and Assyria (24)], and finally he 
leaves the house and the tower altogether (J Enoch 89:54-56). 
Israel’s growing sinfulness is met by a gradual withdrawal from her 
of divine protection, until she is completely stripped of it. 

It is precisely at this point that the most innovative feature of 
the AA is introduced. According to it the master of the flock deli- 
vered his sheep to seventy evil Shepherds, symbolizing the divine 
decision to hand mastery of Israel to these seventy figures (J Enoch 
89:59-60; 89:65-90:16). The Shepherds are given permission to anni- 
hilate a certain number of Israelites by letting Israel’s enemies 
attack her. The metaphor of passing on the pasturing of the flock of 
Israel to bad shepherds, who permit wild animals to attack and kill 
the sheep, is already employed by Ezekiel 34. Yet by a peculiar twist 
given to this idea by the AA the Shepherds overstep the terms of 
their appointment and kill many more Israelites than the number 
originally permitted by the divine command (J Enoch 89:59-71; 
90:17). This excess exposes the evil character of the Shepherds. 

Introducing the control of the evil Shepherds offers a solution 
to the thorny theological problem of reconciling divine just punish- 
ment with the sense of superfluous suffering: the excessive suffering 
is attributed to the Shepherds’ own initiative rather than to God. 
Yet to take such a solution to its logical conclusion would invest the 
evil Shepherds with unlimited power and remove altogether the 
presence of divine Providence from this period. Obviously the 
author of AA could not accept a scene completely left to the caprice 
and cruelty of these evil agents. In his picture God retains control 
over history in that it is He who lays down the temporal terms of 
their rule, only seventy ‘periods’, He orders records kept of all the 
Shepherds’ excesses, and He is to judge the shepherds severely at 
the final judgment (7 Enoch 89:61-64, 68-71; 90:17,22-26). Signifi- 
cantly, this way of resolving the problem of Evil is strikingly similar 
to what is proposed by /OS III,13-IV,26. 


(24) For lions as Babylon see Jer 4:7. For leopards symbolizing Assyria see 
Hosea 13:7. Since most of the symbols used by the AA for periods covered by 
biblical historiography are based on biblical imagery, the Hosea verse, and the 
fact that the attacks of the leopards are coupled with those of the lions, suggest 
that the Assyrian campaigns are alluded to (thus also Tiller, Animal Apocalypse 
[above n. 7]) 320, without the biblical reference), rather than the Arameans, as 
suggested by Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1 (above n. 7) 385. 
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Another point of the historical presentation of the AA also 
merits notice: the evil Shepherds are introduced before the 
conquest of Jerusalem in 586 BCE (I Enoch 89:59), and their rule 
continues thereafter until the threshold of the eschatological era 
(1 Enoch 89:59-90:25). According to the AA the last generations of 
First Temple period, the subsequent fall of Jerusalem and destruc- 
tion of the Solomonic Temple, and the later existence of Israel under 
the yoke of gentile monarchs in both the Land of Israel and exile, 
were made possible through the evil reign of the Shepherds. Signifi- 
cantly, the mission of Ezra and Nehemiah and the building of the 
Second Temple take place under this evil spell, a fact which reflects 
the negative attitude of the author to these events. (25) 

While listing in detail the evil doings of the Shepherds, the AA 
is not explicit about their identity, perhaps due to the symbolic 
character of the vision. In itself the metaphor of shepherds for 
leaders or rulers of the people of Israel draws on biblical imagery 
(e.g., 1 Sam 7:7//1 Chr 17:6). Even God is introduced as the shepherd 
of Israel (e.g., /sa 40:11;Ezek 34:24), just as He is the lord of the 
flock in the AA. Also the metaphor of bad Shepherds, who misuse 
their task of tending the flock of Israelites, is present in the biblical 
prophetic discourse of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zachariah (Jer 23:1-2; 
Ezek 34:1-8; [Second] Zach 11:1-8 ).Yet while these prophecies 
undoubtedly influenced the Apocalypse, none goes so far as to 
suggest that the shepherds in question were evil angels, as does the 
AA. 

Before the discovery of the Qumran scrolls, when / Enoch was 
known only in the Ethiopic translation, the identity of the 
Shepherds remained a puzzle. The AA practice to represent angels 
as humans suggested that the Shepherds were angels, but what kind 
of angels was difficult to say. Putting the emphasis on the number 
seventy, scholars in the past often identified the Shepherds with the 
seventy angelic guardians of the nations. (26) The notion that guar- 
dian angels rule the nations is taken from the biblical thought (27) 
and was widespread in post-biblical times. (28) But nowhere are 
these angels pictured as evil. Moreover, in the AA the contrast 
between Israel and the gentiles is expressed in terms of domesti- 


(25) Particularly sharp is the criticism leveled against the Second Temple, 
to which impure sacrifices are brought (Z Enoch 89: 73). Interestingly the AJ 
sees the generation of the Returnees in a positive way, but remarks that sinful- 
ness began soon afterwards (40390 1 5-7). 

(26) The most outspoken representative of this approach in recent years 
is Milik, Books of Enoch (above n. 12) 254. 

(27) Cf. the Septuagint version of Deut 32:8, as well as the Hebrew textual 
variant of this verse preserved by 4037 (4QDeut!) XII, 3-4. 

(28) Cf. e.g. Dan 10:13, 20-21;12:1; Sir 17:17; Jub 15:31; b Nida 32a. 
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cated sheep versus wild beasts, not in terms of their respective 
rulers. And in the AA the number seventy has a temporal meaning, 
for each Shepherd rules Israel for one of the seventy ‘periods’, a 
notion completely foreign to the picture of seventy guardian angels. 
So while the Shepherds should indeed be identified as angels, they 
cannot be the guardian angels. 

A better understanding of the nature of the evil Shepherds is 
now afforded by a Qumran writing, the AJ, which has come to scho- 
larly attention only recently. It survived in five fragmentary copies 
(40385a, 40387, 40388a, 40389, 40390, 40387a) and almost all its 
remaining fragments offer a review of history from early biblical 
times to the conclusion of the historical process. But most of the 
extant passages deal with the final decades of the First Temple period 
and Second Temple times. This review appears to be part of a divine 
revelation granted to the prophet Jeremiah after the destruction of 
the First Temple (cf. 40385a 18 i). It surveys history much in the 
manner of other contemporary Jewish apocalypses, in particular 
those written around the middle of the second century BCE, such as 
the Book of Daniel, the Book of Jubilees chapters 1 and 23, and above 
all the AA. This affinity, together with other points of contact suggest 
that the AJ was also authored at the same time, and perhaps belonged 
to the same circles that produced the above-mentioned writings. (29) 

Although the AJ does not employ symbolism, and associates 
the revelation of history with the prophet Jeremiah rather than with 
the predeluvian sage Enoch, the main lines of its historical survey 
are strikingly similar to the outline traced by the AA. In marked 
difference from other contemporary works, such as Tobit or the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, the AA and the AJ portray Israel’s iniquity as 
an uninterrupted process of increasing sinfulness, starting before the 
destruction of the First Temple. Like the AA, the AJ draws a picture 
of a steadily widening estrangement between Israel and God, which 
in turn provokes increasingly severe punishments (compare 
1 Enoch 89:51-58 with the passage preserved by 40385a 3, 4Q387 1 
and 40388a 3). The AA places the beginning of the deterioration 
soon after the reign of David and Solomon (J Enoch 89:51). 
Although this starting point is not fixed in the AJ, the laudatory 
terms in which the reigns of these two kings are described in one of 
the fragments (40385a 1), contrasted with the depiction of Israel’s 
subsequent sins (cf. the passage indicated above), suggest that the 
AJ holds the same view. Both the AA and the AJ locate the decisive 
turn for the worse before the final demise of Judea in 586 BCE 
(compare 4Q385a 3 and parallels (30) with 7 Enoch 89:54). 


(29) Cf. Dimant, Pseudo-Prophetic Texts (above n. 5) 115-116. 
(30) See 40387 1, 40388a 3, and 40389 6 and 7. 
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Significantly, at that point precisely the AA places the transfe- 
rence of the authority over Israel to the seventy Shepherds. This is 
the clearest expression of the estrangement between the Lord of the 
Sheep and his flock, namely, between God and Israel (7 Enoch 
89:59). A very similar description appears in the AJ. It introduces 
demonic beings to whom God relinquishes the rule over Israel as 
further means of punishing Israel’s iniquity. Not being a symbolic 
presentation, the AJ refers to these beings by a straightforward title: 
the Angels of Mastemoth (NAUWAT "IN? 40387 iii 4, 40390 1 11). 
Although the feminine plural NVADWA occurs only in this work, it is 
clearly related to the Angel of Mastema (NADWAN Ron or W 
mawT) mentioned in Jubilees, and in the Damascus Document as 
a sobriquet for the arch-demon. (31) Thus, the Angels of Mastemoth 
seem to belong to the demonic hosts controlled by the arch-demon 
Mastema. (32) The role played by these beings in the AJ suggests a 
close counterpart of the function fulfilled by the seventy Shepherds 
in the AA. Both groups are entrusted with the rule over Israel when 
God withdraws his protection from his people as a result of their 
incessant iniquity (compare 7 Enoch 89: 59-69 with 40390 
1 11). (33) The period of their rule is one of extreme hardship for 


(31) Cf. e.g. Jubilees 10:8; 11:5; 17:16; CD XVI, 5; note ZOM XIII, 11, and 
a Massada fragment Mas 1276-1786 i 5. Interestingly, the figure of Belial, intro- 
duced by other Qumran sectarian texts as the head of the evil hosts (e.g. 7QS II, 
5; 1QM I, 1,5; 11Q13 II, 12) appears in several texts side by side with the angel 
Mastema (cf. e.g. CD IV, 13, 15; 4Q225 2 ii 14. Note also 7QM XIII, 11). A similar 
phenomenon is to be observed in the AJ, which in addition to the Angels of 
Mastemoth mentions Belial also (40390 2 i 4). This seems to indicate that Belial 
and Mastema are titles of two distinct figures, rather then two titles for one and 
the same personage, as is usually assumed. Cf. my comments in Dimant, Pseudo- 
Prophetic Texts (above n. 5) 240-241. 

(32) Note Jubilees 49:2, where the “forces of Mastema” are referred to. 
Perhaps the Angels of Mastemoth are comparable with the Angels of Destruc- 
tion (?27 *DN7), mentioned by the Qumran sectarian works (e.g. /QS IV,12; 
1QM XII,12; CD 11,6). 

(33) 4Q390 is the only manuscript which has no overlapping with the 
other copies of the AJ. Nevertheless, 4Q390 is judged to be a copy of the AJ 
because of unique linguistic and stylistic characteristics it shares with other 
copies of this work. Among them is precisely the peculiar term Angels of Maste- 
moth, which occur in no other writings at Qumran or outside it. Cf. Dimant, 
Pseudo-Prophetic Texts (above n. 5) 91-93. Recently C. Werman contested the 
assigning of 40390 to the Aporcyphon of Jeremiah C by arguing that it displays 
a worldview different from the one presented by other copies. The main thrust 
of her argument is the jubilees’ chronology, which, according to her, differs in 
40390. However, this is assumed rather than proved. Cf. C. Werman, “The 
Eschaton in Second Temple Literature”, Tarbiz 72 (2002) 37-57 (Hebrew). 
Werman disregards the literary and stylistic features common to 40390 and 
other copies of the AJ. Even more puzzling is her attempt to revert to an older 
suggestion of mine, proposing that 40390 might be attributed to Moses (cf. 
D. Dimant, “New Light from Qumran on the Jewish Pseudepigrapha — 4Q390,” 
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Israel. Additionally, just like the AA, the AJ sets the spell of the 
Angels of Mastemoth within the framework of a chronology of jubi- 
lees (cf. 40387 2 ii 3-4). 

The affinity of the AA to the AJ in the general outline of 
history, and above all in the respective character and role of the 
shepherds and the Angels of Mastemoth, confirms the view that in 
the AA the Shepherds represent supernatural beings. The compa- 
rison further suggests that the Shepherds belong to the demonic 
hosts. This conclusion also sheds light on the meaning of the seventy 
periods, clearly year-week periods as part of an apocalyptic chrono- 
logy, well known from other contemporary apocalypses and also 
present in the AJ. These seventy year-weeks are the period of 
punishment imposed on Israel by divine decree (compare 7 Enoch 
89:59-90:27 with 40387 2 ii 3-4; 40390 1 7-8). The same concept is 
expressed by the Book of Daniel 9:24-27, and by the Damascus 
Document 1,5, which speaks of “a period of wrath” (NM Yp). The 
number 390 years fixed by the Damascus Document in this context 
is probably related to the same chronology. 

A typical aspect of the period of demonic control over the 
Israelites is the complete ignorance of the cause and purpose of the 
evils that befell upon them. Both the AA and the AJ emphasize this 
feature (compare 7 Enoch 89:64 with 40389 8 ii 6-7). While the AA 
uses the metaphor of the sheep’s blindness, the AJ employs the 
wordings of the Covenantal Curse (Deut 28:28; see 4Q385a 2 2; 
40387 2 ii 4-5), including the term “blindness” (JY), to describe 
the bewilderment and lack of understanding typical of the Israelites’ 
life early in the Second Temple era. 

Once the demonic character of the seventy Shepherds in the 
AA is made clear, the affinity of such representation to the world- 
view of the Qumran community becomes evident. As part of their 
polemics the writers of the Qumran community also stress the 
sinfulness and lack of understanding of their Jewish adversa- 
ries. (34) Blindness to the truth and ignorance were viewed as 


J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner (eds.), The Madrid Qumran Congress 
[STDJ 11/2; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992]. 405-447). Werman entirely disregards my 
final arguments, taking into account the complete picture of the entire collection 
of manuscripts, which calls for the attribution of 40390 to Jeremiah rather than 
to Moses. Cf. Dimant, Pseudo-Prophetic Texts (above n. 5) 96-99, especially 
pp. 2-3, where the stages of the research are traced and the relevant arguments 
are presented. Note in passing that Werman bases her arguments on the DJD 
text edition of the AJ (cf. above n. 5). But in 40387 2 ii 5 she reads WII instead 
of my original reading DNA). Werman justifies her reading by asserting that “the 
traces of the letters permit also this reading... and it is preferable in the context 
(sic!)” (p. 41. n. 22). A fresh examination of the photographs confirms the 
original reading. Thus Werman’s reading is not supported by the physical data, 
nor do contextual considerations justify it. 
(34) Cf. e.g. CD VIII, 12; XVI.2; 4OpHos* ii 6; 40471a 4. 
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concomitant with sin, and the result of the evil hold over the world. 
In contrast, proper practice of the Torah commandments, and true 
knowledge, such as the Qumranites believed to possess, were 
deemed to provide the key to liberation from sin and the evil yoke. 

A special role in this context is assigned to the subjugation of 
Israel to gentile rule. Well-known is the Rule of the Community 
dictum that the world is under the yoke of iniquity (JQS IV, 19-20), 
or the sobriquet “the Period of Wickedness” (1YW7_ Yp), used by 
the Damascus Document (XII, 23; cf. also VI, 10,14; XV, 7; 40301 
38) and the Pesher of Habbakkuk (V 7-8) to depict their contempo- 
rary life. (35) In several instances the writings of the community 
explicitly connect the manifestations of evil with foreign monarchs. 
Such is the case of the Damascus Document (VII, 9-12), which 
refers to “the Kings of the Nations” and to “the Chief of the Kings 
of Yavan”, probably a Seleucid king. (36) For the Pesher on 
Habakkuk it was the Kitiim, namely the Romans, who embodied the 
wicked rule in the world (/OpHab II, 11-IV, 13; VI, 1-8). The War 
Rule gives the sharpest expression to this view. It lays down the rules 
for the global eschatological war against the forces of evil, mostly 
consisting of foreign nations. Here the nations themselves are 
viewed as the agents of evil and wickedness, and are labeled 
“Nations of Wickedness” [MYW 1) (37)]. Their annihilation is 
therefore prerequisite for the final purification of the world from all 
evil (QM I, 5). In some texts the keen expectation of the final 
disappearance of “the Period of Wickedness”, to be followed by 
“the Period of Justice”, is explicit [cf. 4Q2/5a 1 ii 4 (38)]. 

The picture drawn by the AA and the AJ comes very close to 
these sectarian ideas and dualistic thinking. The dualistic tinge 
comes out particularly well in a comparison of the AA and the AJ 
with Daniel chapter 9. The three are alike in chronology and in view 
of history. Also, Daniel 9, as well as other chapters of this biblical 
book, judge foreign rule negatively, and place it within a chronology 
of seventy year-weeks (Dan 9:24-27). (39) But the Book of Daniel 
never associates such wicked foreign kings with supernatural evil 
powers. Such a dualistic turn is shared only by the writings of the 
Qumran community and the two works under consideration. 


(35) Cf. also 40511 10 7; 35 1. 

(36) Perhaps reference to Antiochus III (223-187 BCE). 

(37) Cf. 10M XIV,7; XV2. 

(38) See the similar formulations in 7027 1 i 04-07; 40416 1 10-15. Cf. my 
comments on the three texts in D. Dimant, “Egypt and Jerusalem in Light of the 
Dualistic Doctrine at Qumran (4Q462)”, Meghillot 1 (2003) 45-51 (Hebrew). 

(39) In depicting in these chapters the wicked king, the Book of Daniel 
comes close to the concept of the evil figure. Cf. D. Flusser, “The Hubris of the 
Antichrist in a Fragment from Qumran,” Judaism and the Origins of Christianity 
(Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1988) 207-213. 
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The AJ displays a few particular and remarkable aspects. It 
combines in a unique way dualistic facets with a special interest in 
political sovereignty and national identity. The presence of such a 
combination is especially clear in a sequence of a column and a half 
that can be pieced together from four overlapping fragments 


in question forms part of the prophetic vision revealed to Jeremiah, 
covering events from the conquest of Jerusalem probably to the 
circumstances of the second century BCE. Three distinct periods 
emerge from the restored sequence: 


a. The sinfulness of Israel brings about the withdrawal of 
divine guidance, which plunges Israel into confusion (40387 2 
ii 1-5). 

b. During the second phase, the monarchy of Israel is lost, and 
foreigners rule Israel. The figure who looms large during this phase 
is a ‘blasphemer’ king (927 770 - 40385a 4 6; 40387 2 ii 8). 
Perhaps he stands for the Babylonian Nabuchadnezar II, who 
sacked Jerusalem and demolished the Temple in 586 BCE. During 
this period Israel is in exile. 

c. A third period is marked by the ignorance of the Israelites of 
their own sins; furthermore, their sins are even greater than those 
committed by their forefathers while the First Temple was standing. 
This period is dominated by a second figure carrying the epithet 
‘blasphemer’ (1271 yn -40388a 7 ii 3; 40389 8 ii 9), perhaps to be 
identified with Antiochus IV (175-164 BCE; compare Dan 
7:8,20,25). This is a time when the divine presence withdraws from 
the land, Israel no longer exists as a nation, and the land is neglected 
and desolate under the rule of the Angels of Mastemoth (40389 8 ii 
5-11 + 4Q387 2 iii). 

These three periods are not merely sequential, but mark the 
gradually worsening decline of Israel, matched by the steady inten- 
sification of her punishment. The absence of sovereignty, the loss of 
nationhood, and the desolation of the land mark the high points of 
this process. All these evils are caused by the wicked rule of the 
Angels of Mastemoth. Notable in this context is the link made 
between the loss of the sovereign kingdom and nationhood and the 
withdrawal of divine protection, replaced by the control by demonic 
powers. Thus, the AJ asserts that not only national government, but 
also national identity depends on the existence or absence of a 
harmonious relationship with the divine. 

The Qumran community was also preoccupied with the issue of 
rule and government. Traces of such preoccupation are scattered in 
a number of Qumran writings, belonging to the community or 
closely related to it. The sapiential text Mysteries describes the 
wicked form of government exercised by the nations (1Q27 1 i 9- 
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11). (40) Frequent in the community’s writings is the reference to 
the contemporary forms of government as ‘the rule of wickedness’ 
(“Yw nwa - TQM XVII, 5; 40510 1 7-8;40511 10 3), or ‘the rule 
of Belial’ (JQS 11,19 - 7992 nw), a term also used by the AJ 
(40390 2 i 4). These instances, as well as others, employ the term 
own or Twin, signifying the exercise of government. (41) The 
term YWAN is used in a more general way to designate ‘governing’, 
‘control’ both for humans and for natural phenomena. (42) But for 
the present purpose the allusion found in the sectarian Commentary 
on Genesis is significant. The passage offers a pesher interpretation 
on the blessing of Jacob (Gen 49). In expounding the blessing to 
Judah (Gen 49:10) the commentary reads as follows: 


‘The scepter shall [n]ot depart from the tribe of Judah. (Gen 49:10a). 
When Israel will have a rule [there will not] be cut off one who occu- 
pies the throne for David (Jer 33:17). For ‘the staff ‘(Gen 49:10a) is the 
covenant of the kingship; [the thousa]nds of Israel are ‘the standards’ 
(Gen 49:10a).” (40252 6 1-3). (43) 
The text interprets the blessing to Judah in Gen 49:10a as a refe- 
rence to a future era when “Israel will have a rule” (nv nra 
bwan). In association with Jeremiah 33:17 this era defines the days 
when a descendent of the Davidic dynasty will rule Israel, in accor- 
dance with the Davidic covenant. This may be understood either as 
a reference to the future Davidic messiah or to the historical rule of 
the House of David. Be that as it may, the emphasis put here on the 
possession of a sovereign rule, whether in the historical future or the 
eschatological, attests to the importance assigned by the Qumra- 
nites to this topic. 

The foregoing survey has attempted to bring into focus several 
aspects peculiar to the sectarian ideology and shared by a group of 
writings related to it. In this milieu the view that the sinfulness of 
Israel began well before the disappearance of the First Temple is 
standard. Corollary to it is the belief that Israel did not learn the 
lesson of the Babylonian conquest and exile, but plunged deeper 


(40) First published by J.T. Milik in Qumran Cave I (DJD 1; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955) 102-107. Re-edited with the copies from cave 4 (40299 
1; 40300 3) by L. H. Schiffman in Qumran Cave 4.XV: Sapiential Texts, part 1 
(DJD XX; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997) 35-36. 

(41) Both words mean ‘kingship’, ‘ruling’, and sometime also ‘kingdom’. 
Cf. 40418 206 4 Yuan 12? 7137[77, and the comment of the editors ad loc. in 
Qumran Cave 4. XXIV: Sapiential Texts, Part 2 (DJD XXXIV; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1999) 426. 

(42) For humans cf. 2QS IX, 24; 1QM 1,5. For darkness cf. 40503 34 4. 

(43) Text published and translated by G. Brooke in Qumran Cave 4. XVII: 
Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD XXII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996) 205. The 
translation of the locution under consideration is mine. 
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into greater sin. This continued iniquity is understood as due to the 
demonic grip of the world and of Israel. The loss of sovereignty, and 
subsequently even the loss of nationality, is seen as a symptom of 
this evil influence. The various manifestations of political power and 
military might, especially of foreign nations, and at times even of 
Jewish rulers associated with them, are seen as expressions of the 
demonic working. Obviously, such views could have been nurtured 
only in a milieu adhering to dualism, and therefore must have been 
typical of the circles that produced the Qumran sectarian texts and 
the literature related to them. 

To conclude, the numerous links between the AA and AJ on 
the one hand, and their affinity with Jubilees and the Damascus 
Document on the other hand, suggest acommon background which 
merits further investigation. (44) 


Devorah DIMANT. 


(44) On the affinity of these four works see my comments in Dimant, 
Pseudo-Prophetic Texts (above n.5) 107-112. Note, for instance, the similarity of 
the historical sequence in the AA, the AJ, Jubilees 1:8-12, and the Damascus 
Document 1, 3-4. The links between the AA, the Damascus Document, and Jubi- 
lees were discussed by Kister, “The History of the Essenes” (above n. 12). 
Kister’s article was published before the AJ was available in print. 


THE LITERARY DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STRADITION - 
A NEW PARADIGM (*) 


Summary 


This article takes another look at the much debated question of the 
literary development of the S tradition. Rather than focusing on variants 
between the different manuscripts, which have been the focus of earlier 
studies, it is argued that elements of continuity between manuscripts and 
discontinuity within individual manuscripts, especially also within 4QS, 
shed further light on this question. It is proposed that the earliest forms of 
the tradition are to be found in the shared material. 


INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


literary growth of the Community Rule traditions. This issue 
has attracted a considerable amount of scholarly interest. In 
the days prior to the publication of the Cave 4 manuscripts the 
groundbreaking analysis of the ‘genèse littéraire’ of 1OS offered by 
Murphy O’Connor and its acceptance with some modifications by 
Pouilly was the dominant contribution on this topic. (1) Since the 


Ti topic of this article is the much-debated question of the 


(*) I benefited greatly from being able to present versions of this paper in 
a number of learned seminars and would like to take this opportunity to thank 
those present at these events for their comments, and especially the respective 
chairs Profs. Geza Vermes (Oxford), Prof. William Horbury (Cambridge), Prof. 
Moshe Bernstein (New York); Prof. Marty Abegg (Trinity Western CA) and 
Prof. David Parker (Birmingham). I am also grateful to Prof. Garcia Martinez 
(Leuven) for his willingness to accept the paper for publication in this journal 
and for his patience in awaiting the manuscript. 

(1) Cf. J. Murphy-O’Connor, “La genése littéraire de la Régle de la 
Communauté,” RB 76 (1969) 528-549 and J. Pouilly, La Régle de la Communauté 
de Qumrân. Son évolution littéraire (Cahiers de la Revue Bibliques 17; Paris: 
Gabalda, 1976). 
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announcement of important variants in a number of 4QS manus- 
cripts by Milik in 1960 (2) and the subsequent disclosure of one of 
the most important cases by Geza Vermes in 1991 (3), scholars have 
naturally shifted their attention to analyses of the new and revealing 
textual witnesses. In the years that followed the divergences 
between /OS and 40,54 7 b in particular became the subject of a 
large number of articles (4) as well as a seminal and influential 
monograph. (5) 

The particular textual issues highlighted by Vermes were the 
striking differences between the opening words of 2QS 5 and 4QS¢ 
I and 4QS? IX. It is probably no exaggeration to say that these diffe- 
rences have become a linchpin in one’s assessment of the relation- 
ship of the various manuscript traditions of S to one another and the 
related matter of the literary development of the S tradition. The 
key passages in translation read as follows: (6) 


(2) J. T. Milik, “Textes des variantes des dix manuscrits de la Règle de la 
Communauté trouves de la Grotte 4. Recension de P. Wernberg Møller, The 
Manual of Discipline,” RB 67 (1960) 410-416. 

(3) G. Vermes, “Preliminary Remarks on Unpublished Fragments of the 
Community Rule from Qumran Cave 4,” JJS 42 (1991) 250-255. 

(4) See, e.g., P. S. Alexander, “The Redaction-History of Serekh ha-Yahad: 
A Proposal,” RevQ 17 (1996) 437-453; A. I. Baumgarten, “The Zadokite Priests 
at Qumran: A Reconsideration,” DSD 4 (1997) 137-156; M. Bockmuehl, “Redac- 
tion and Ideology in the Rule of the Community (1QS/4QS),” Rev@ 18 (1998) 
541-560; J. H. Charlesworth and B. A. Strawn, “Reflections on the Text of Serek 
ha-Yahad Found in Cave IV,” RevO 17 (1996) 403-435; P. Garnet, “Cave 4 MS 
Parallels to 1QS 5:1-7: Towards a Serek Text History,” JSP 15 (1997) 67-78; 
C. Hempel, “Comments on the Translation of 4QSd 1,1,” JJS 44 (1993)127-128; 
and M. A. Knibb, “Rule of the Community,’ Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (ed. L. H. Schiffman and J. C. VanderKam; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2000) 11.793-797. 

(5) Cf. S. Metso, The Textual Development of the Qumran Community 
Rule (STDJ 21; Leiden: Brill, 1997). See also C. Murphy, Wealth in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and in the Qumran Community (STDJ 40; Leiden: Brill), 103-117 for an 
admirably clear exposition of the evidence. 

(6) Here and throughout this paper I have relied on the editions of the 
Hebrew text by E. Qimron for the text of 1QS (“Rule of the Community 
[10S],” The Dead Sea Scrolls. Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English 
Translations. Rule of the Community and Related Documents [ed. J. H. Charles- 
worth et al.; The Princeton Theological Seminary Dead Sea Scrolls Project 1; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994] I. 6ff.) and P. S. Alexander and G. Vermes for the 
text of the 4QS manuscripts (Qumran Cave 4. XIX. Serekh Ha-Yahad and Two 
Related Texts [DJD 26; Oxford: Clarendon, 1998]). English translations are my 
own. 
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108 


5 And this is the rule for the people of 


the community 

who eagerly volunteer to turn back 
from all evil and to hold fast to all that 
He has commanded 

as His wish. 

They shall keep separate from the 
congregation of ?the people of injus- 
tice to form a community with regard 
to law and wealth. They shall be 
accountable to 

the sons of Zadok, the priests who 
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408? and 4QS¢ (composite text) 
B'/D! Midrash for the Maskil over 
(or: concerning) the people of the law 
who eagerly volunteer to turn back 
from all evil and to hold fast to all] 
b2that He has commanded. 


“They shall keep separate from the 
congregation of the people of injus- 
tice to form a community with regard 
to la[w] and wealth. They shall be 
accountable ™to 

the many 


keep the covenant and to the multi- 
tude of the people of the community 
who hold fast to the covenant. On 
their authority decisions shall be taken 
regarding any matter pertaining to 
law, wealth... 


regarding any matter “pertaining to 
law and wealth... 


The key issue raised by this material, as is immediately obvious, 
is the lack of the lengthy sons of Zadok passage in 40S” which 
have instead “the many” (DIT) in a position of authority. This 
difference has led Vermes, convincingly in my view, to propose that 
4QS offers the more original text which was reworked in favour of 
the Zadokites in 7QS. The sons of Zadok are placed in authority 
alongside the multitude of the people of the community ("WIN 21 
nn), but the way in which the former group is singled out leaves 
little doubt in the reader’s mind as to their prominence in the coali- 
tion. (7) There is a case to be made for this Zadokite redaction 
having left its mark all across the scroll including the two appen- 
dices to the Community Rule in the Cave 1 manuscript, /OSa and 
1QSb. I have tried to make such a case with reference to 7QSa 
elsewhere (8), and Vermes himself has frequently noted the 
presence of Zadokite endorsements in all three compositions, 
though our conclusions differ considerably. (9) Vermes’s hypothesis 


(7) For an overview over leadership in the scrolls with further biblio- 
graphy see C. Hempel, “Community Structures in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Admis- 
sion, Organization, Disciplinary Procedures,’ The Dead Sea Scrolls After Fifty 
Years. A Comprehensive Assessment (ed. P. W. Flint and J. C. VanderKam; 
Leiden: Brill, 1999), II, 67-92, esp. 79-84. 

(8) C. Hempel, “The Earthly Essene Nucleus of 1QSa,” DSD 3 (1996) 253- 
267. 

(9) G. Vermes, “The Leadership of the Qumran Community: Sons of 
Zadok - Priests - Congregation,” Geschichte — Tradition — Reflexion. Festschrift 
fiir Martin Hengel zum 70. Geburtstag (ed. H. Cancik, H. Lichtenberger, and 
P. Schafer; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), 375-384. See also R. Kugler, “A Note 
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on the development reflected in 705 5 and 40S“ was subsequently 
confirmed in more detail by Metso’s study. (10) 

In general, Vermes’s initial analysis has found almost universal 
support. The biggest challenge was voiced by Philip Alexander who 
in essence pointed out that since the copy of /QS is palaeographi- 
cally earlier than 4QS“> we should allow very seriously for the 
possibility that the earlier copy also offers the more original 
text. (11) Although I have aligned myself with Vermes and Metso 
rather than Alexander on this question, the argument put forward 
in what follows stands independently of either position. 


Since 1998 we are, furthermore, in the fortunate position of 
having Alexander and Vermes’s editio princeps of the 405 manus- 
cripts available. (12) With this scholarly tool at our fingertips, it 
seems to me that this is a good time to look at a number of the issues 
raised by the evidence of the 4QS manuscripts again and to recon- 
sider our initial assessment of this material. The editors identify four 
recensions of S: 


A (108) 
B (4QS° and 40“) which is subdivided into B! (4QSP)and B? 
(408°) 

C (405°) 

D (4QS8). (13) 
Finally, with an important monograph on the Textual Development 
of the Community Rule and a good number of scholarly papers and 
articles she has published since Sarianna Metso has made the most 
substantial contribution to this debate. (14) 


on 1QS 9:14: The Sons of Righteousness or the Sons of Zadok,” DSD 3 (1996) 
315-320. A close relationship between 1QS, 1QSa and 1QSb is further proposed 
in Vermes and Alexander, Qumran Cave 4. XIX, 10. 

(10) For bibliographical references see notes 4 and 5 above. More recent 
supporters of Vermes’s initial assessment include John Collins (“Forms of 
Community in the Dead Sea Scrolls”) and E. J. C. Tigchelaar (“The Scribe of 
1QS”) in their contributions to the Emanuel Tov Festschrift (Emanuel. Studies 
in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint, and the Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov 
[ed. S. M. Shalom et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2003], 97-112 and 439-452 respectively). 

(11) See Alexander, “Redaction-History” and table 7 in Alexander and 
Vermes, Qumran Cave 4. XIX, 24. 

(12) For bibliographical details see note 6 above. 

(13) See Alexander and Vermes, Qumran Cave 4. XIX, 12. 

(14) See especially Metso, Textual Development and e.g. eadem, “In Search 
of the Sitz im Leben of the Community Rule,” The Provo International Confe- 
rence on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Technological Innovations, New Texts and Refor- 
mulated Issues (ed. D. W. Parry and E. Ulrich; STDJ 30. Leiden: Brill, 1999), 
306-315. 
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The debate to date has, in short, focused on attempts to find 
agreement about the recensional sequence of the manuscripts. More 
particularly one of the cruxes of the debate has been whether or not 
the palaeographically earlier 7QS recension represents a more 
developed form of the Rule. 

The direction which my own assessment of the evidence is 
moving towards is a more complex and less rigid assessment of the 
manuscripts. On looking at the evidence closely it strikes me as 
sensible to move away from considering the growth of the S tradi- 
tion exclusively in terms of the number of preserved manuscripts or 
manuscript families. In my view the manuscripts clearly testify to a 
complex literary development and interrelationship, and these 
developments are not confined to the boundaries of any of the 
preserved manuscripts. To be fair, in principle Metso already 
allowed for a significant amount of complexity. Thus, in her intro- 
duction to chapter 3 on the literary development of the Community 
Rule she observes, “It is unlikely that every individual stage of the 
redactional process of the Community Rule can be detected on the 
basis of the twelve preserved manuscripts.” (15) More recently she 
has made a related point very succinctly when she argues “There is 
no reason to presume that 40S“ would have preserved the very 
Urtext of the Serek.” (16) These remarks are most welcome and 
touch on the issues I am concerned with here. 

However, as far as 4QS is concerned scholarship to date has 
tended in practice to read the evidence of the primary manuscripts 
as though they represent something akin to solid building blocks in 
the growth of the tradition. This seems to be the underlying view of 
Vermes when he wrote in 1992 that columns 5 onwards of ZOS are 
“faithfully represented by 4QS“”. (17) As far as Metso’s careful and 
detailed analysis of the textual growth is concerned (18), I do not 
think I am misrepresenting her by highlighting the way in which 
complexity has entered her analysis somewhat one-sidedly, that is 
on the side of 7QS over against 4QS. (19) 

Let me say a few words about the relevance in this context of 
what we may call The Manchester Hypothesis. We recall that Philip 


(15) Textual Development, 107. 

(16) S. Metso, “Whom Does the Term Yahad Identify?,” Biblical Traditions 
in Transmission. Essays in Honour of Michael A. Knibb (ed. C. Hempel and 
J. M. Lieu; JSJSup 110. Leiden: Brill, 2006), 213-235, 220. 

(17) G. Vermes, “Qumran Forum Miscellanea I,” JJS 43 (1992) 299-305, 
301. 

(18) This is clearly summarized in a stemma in Textual Development, 147. 

(19) An exception is 405° which looks as if it inspired not only the primi- 
tive stage O of her stemma but also A, cf. Textual Development, 147. 
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Alexander’s view does allow for development on the part of the 
tradents/editors/authors of the 40S manuscripts of S by proposing a 
shortening of 10S’s longer text. Crucially, however, his proposal 
does not deal with developments within the preserved parts of the 
text of 4QS, and the redactional activity envisaged by him is 
restricted to parts of the text of 4QS that differ from 7QS. Thus, in 
effect, Alexander treats the preserved text of the 4QS witnesses in 
much the same way as the otherwise opposing views of Vermes and 
Metso. 

It is this influential principle that has dominated the debate in 
practice — i. e. that 40S“ and 4QS* constitute more or less solid 
stages in the history of the growth of the S tradition — that I would 
like to challenge both on the basis of a number of general conside- 
rations as well as on the basis of my reading of a number of key 
texts. It is easy to imagine how the excitement about finally having 
a host of different manuscripts of the text of S in front of us that 
were not available to the scholarly public for decades would initially 
result in a frantic focus on the variants between these new manus- 
cripts and 7QS. And this endeavour has produced some very signi- 
ficant and important results that I do not wish to underestimate. It 
seems timely now to try and build on this initial phase of studies and 
maybe move beyond it in certain respects. 

The bulk of the material preserved in 4QS* is made up of what 
one may call the constitutional core of S in 7QS 5-9 // 4QS. And for 
this material we have a considerable amount of manuscript 
evidence for change and redaction as manifest in the textual 
variants attested mainly by QS, 40S, 4QS4 and 40°. It is more 
than likely that this kind of material evolved and developed also 
where there is no clear-cut manuscript evidence other than inconsis- 
tencies within individual manuscripts. Firstly, the evidence of the 
manuscripts leaves us in little doubt about the fluidity and adapta- 
bility of this type of material. And secondly, there are no sound 
reasons for supposing the preserved manuscripts of S provide us 
with the full spectrum of witnesses to the growth of this text. In this 
context it is worth noting the multiple attestation of a number of 
traditions found in S in two other texts, i.e. the penal code in the 
Damascus Document and several types of material (some penal) in 
4Q265 (4QMiscellaneous Rules olim Serekh Damascus). (20) Such 


(20) On the complex development of the penal codes see J. M. Baum- 
garten, “The Cave 4 Versions of the Qumran Penal Code,” JJS 43 (1992) 268- 
276; C. Hempel, “The Penal Code Reconsidered,” Legal Texts and Legal Issues. 
Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the International Organization for 
Qumran Studies, Published in Honour of Joseph M. Baumgarten (ed. M. Bern- 
stein, F Garcia Martinez and J. Kampen; STDJ 23. Leiden: Brill, 1997), 337-348; 
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multiple, yet independent attestations of shared tradition complexes 
— neither the penal material in the Damascus Document nor 4Q265 
are simply copies or extracts of S - further underlines the likelihood 
that the material now found in the various recensions of S had a 
complex history. 


CONTINUITY ALONGSIDE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 10S AND 408 


One area which I have recently published on strongly points in 
the direction outlined above. In an article that appeared in Revue de 
Qumran in 2003 I was able to show that despite the well-known 
variants between JQS and 40“, some equally stunning elements 
of continuity such as the presence of references to the people of 
injustice can be found. (21) This continuity between 7QS and 40S“ 
is clearly evident even in the very same passage where we have the 
major disagreement on the sons of Zadok versus the many as it 
clearly emerges from the synoptic translation above. (22) 

I do not wish to imply that others have not been aware of such 
elements of continuity, but it does seem worthwhile to try and incor- 
porate this evidence more prominently and explicitly in our thin- 
king. The most likely explanation for these shared features, in my 
view, is to think of such shared elements as stemming from a very 
early common stratum in the growth of the tradition. It is theoreti- 
cally possible to argue that they go back to a later redaction but the 
following considerations make this appear much less likely. Firstly, 
an early date for this material is indicated by the phenomenon that 
the people of injustice are regularly associated with the emerging 


and S. Metso, “The Relationship Between the Damascus Document and the 
Community Rule,” The Damascus Document: A Centennial of Discovery. 
Proceedings of the Third International Symposium of the Orion Center, 4-8 
February 1998 (ed. J. M. Baumgarten, E. G. Chazon and A. Pinnick STDJ 34. 
Leiden: Brill, 2000), 85-93. On 4Q265 see J. M. Baumgarten, Qumran Cave 4. 
XXV. Halakhic Texts (DJD 35. Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 57-78 and C. Hempel, 
The Damascus Texts (Companion to the Qumran Scrolls 1; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2000), 89-104 and further literature referred to there. 

(21) C. Hempel, “The Community and Its Rivals According to the 
Community Rule from Caves 1 and 4,” RevQ 21 (2003) 47-81. The pronounced 
emphasis on separation from the people of injustice is also noted by John 
Collins recently, cf. J. J. Collins, “Forms of Community in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
esp. 102. 

(22) To this we may add another perhaps surprising element of continuity 
between 7QS and 4QS4 which constitutes at the same time an element of 
discontinuity within /QS and 4QS“ themselves: the alternative combination of 
the sons of Aaron and the multitude of Israel later on in JQS 5 (i.e. 1QS 5:21- 
22) and 4QS¢ (4QS* II:1-2). I have addressed these issues in C. Hempel, “Inter- 
pretative Authority in the Community Rule Tradition,” DSD 10 (2003) 59-80, 
esp. 76-79. 
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community, at “defining moments”. (23) Secondly, the “sons of 
Aaron” terminology unites manuscripts where other terms differ, 
giving the impression that these references have been left untou- 
ched by later differences. Thirdly, council of the community (MSY 
m) language, where it occurs exclusively (that is, not alongside 
the rabbim), is found in primitive small scale contexts. (24) Finally, 
there is little evidence for a final redaction across the manuscripts, 
but rather the evidence indicates that the different manuscripts 
eventually went their separate ways. The common elements 
between them leave us with hints of what the tradition looked like 
before ‘the parting of the ways’. 

Applied to the text in 7QS 5 // 4QS¢ this would mean that such 
preserved cases of continuity might give us a taste of the earliest 
form of the traditions. To put it slightly differently, it seems to me 
worthwhile to look for the answer on the earliest form of the mate- 
rial beyond the question of which variant is the most original to 
allow for the possibility that the common ground between the 
variants might hold a further important key to this question. 


DIVERSITY WITHIN 4054 


One of the characteristics of 4Q,S that tells against considering 
this manuscript as representing a monolithic stage in the growth of 
S is a strong element of diversity within it. Thus, whereas “the many” 
are a key figure in 4QS¢ I:1-3, another passage a little further on in 
4QS¢ 1:5-7 does not even mention the rabbim, and refers instead 
to the council of the community (17°77 NX2) with particular autho- 
rity in the hands of the council of the people of the community 
(mn PJwAN NY). The latter body appears here over against a 
further reference to the sons of Zadok in the 7QS text (QS 5:9). We 
also note the complete absence in this passage of the term rabbim 
in both 7QS as well as 40S in favour of the council of the commu- 
nity. (25) 

Another telling example of diversity within 4QS“ is the endor- 
sement of the authority of the sons of Aaron and the multitude of 
Israel in both 7QS 5:20-22 and the equivalent in 40S¢ mentioned 
earlier. In this passage both the sons of Zadok and the rabbim are 
conspicuously absent. This diversity within 7QS and 4QS¢ II:1-2 
over against earlier statements in each manuscript is telling. It is 


(23) Cf. C. Hempel, “Community and Its Rivals,” 52. 

(24) I have elaborated on this in C. Hempel, “Emerging Communal Life 
and Ideology in the S Tradition,” Defining Identities. ‘We’, ‘You’ and ‘the Others’ 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. F. Garcia Martinez; STDJ; Leiden: Brill), in press. 

(25) See also C. Hempel, “Community and Its Rivals,” 48-52. 
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even more significant that both texts, despite being greatly at odds 
elsewhere, are fully in agreement here. This is indicative again of a 
possible early stratum in the growth of the S tradition as a whole as 
well as pointing in the direction of some form of literary history and 
complexity within 4054. 


THE Many IN 1OS (26) 


Since the authoritative role allotted to the many (harabbim) in 
4QS% which distinguished that tradition from the “Zadokite rant” 
of JQS 5 is one of the hotspots in the debate of their recensional 
relationship, it makes good sense to have a closer look at this term 
in /QS.A glance at the old Kuhn Konkordanz sheds revealing light 
on the occurrence of the term in /QS. (27) The term is absent from 
1QS 1-5. Its absence from the first four columns is hardly surprising 
because of the different content of these columns which is broadly 
liturgical and theological over against the primarily constitutional 
content of JQS 5-9. More importantly, a number of 405 manus- 
cripts, that is 40S? and probably also 4QS* (28) seem to lack the 
equivalent of 7QS 1-4 altogether making it appear very likely that 
there was a stage in the growth of the tradition when 105 5 onwards 
formed the beginning of the text as is indeed the case with 
4QS“. (29) In short, the absence of an important constitutional term 
such a harabbim in 1QS 1-4 is entirely plausible. Its absence in JOS 
5, even without the evidence of the 40,5 variants is somewhat 
flabbergasting especially when we contemplate the frequency of the 
term in /QS 6-7. (30) It seems convincing to me to argue with 
Vermes that its presence in 40S”’s text over against ZQS 5 points 
to a Zadokite recension (31) in 7QS, but it is highly remarkable that 
the prominence of the rabbim terminology was left untouched once 
we get to JQS 6 onwards. Turning to the evidence of /QS 8, where 
rabbim occurs much more sporadically, we do however have a signi- 
ficant instance in 7QS 8:26 where /QS preserves a reference to the 


(26) For a recent discussion of this term and further literature see 
S. Metso, “Qumran Community Structure and Terminology as Theological State- 
ment,” RevQ 20 (2002) 429-444, esp. 440-441. See also eadem, Textual Develop- 
ment, 77 n. 56. 

(27) Cf. ed. K. G. Kuhn, Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960), 198-199. 

(28) So Metso, Textual Development, 51. 

(29) See Alexander and Vermes, Qumran Cave 4. XIX, 85 and Metso, 
Textual Development, 107. 

(30) This is noted also by G. Vermes, “Leadership of the Qumran Commu- 
nity,” 380. 

(31) “Preliminary Remarks”. 
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authority of the rabbim (0°2[n `Ð] ?[]) (32) that is absent from 
the parallel in 4QS4 VII:1! This brief survey makes it clear that the 
rabbim tradition of 40“ fame is extremely well established and 
strong in JQS 6 onwards, in one case going over and above what is 
said in 40,54. 

To sum up my discussion of the term rabbim in S, it appears that 
the evidence is rather complex. The terminology appears at times in 
40S‘ over against other terms in 10. Elsewhere the term is almost 
omnipresent in /QS, especially in 108 6-7. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE COMMUNITY IN S 


As I read through 7QS 6 onwards with a particular eye on the 
term rabbim 1 was struck by a clear conflation of this term with 
another expression, council of the community (17 NX), in a 
number of texts such as the material on communal meetings 
(IQS 6:8b-13a // 4QS° XI:5-8 // 4QS4 III:1-3) and in the detailed 
prescriptions on admission into the community (JQS 6:13b-23 // 
40SP XI:8,11-13 // 408 3:1). As we saw, both terms are attested also 
in 404 (cf. 4054 1:2 for rabbim and 40 1:5-7 for “council of the 
community”). Having noticed this striking conflation of both sets of 
terminology in /OS, I began to look out for passages where each 
term appears without the other in this manuscript. The key passage 
on the council of the community is, of course, found in the opening 
lines of 105 8. It is noteworthy that in this passage the rabbim are 
never mentioned. The presence of such passages that attest exclusi- 
vely one set of terms indicates that the conflation is probably secon- 
dary. 

Another example is the prescription in 7QS 5:7-10 on joining 
the community by swearing an oath. I have written on this already 
elsewhere emphasizing the differences between this simple admis- 
sion procedure over against a more drawn out procedure laid down 
in JQS 6:13-23 and their implications for the relationship of the 
Community Rule and the Damascus Document. (33) My chief 
emphasis then was that the earlier ZQS passage shares with CD 15 
the simple procedure of swearing an oath of admission. Here I 
would like to look at the two admission passages in 7/QS 5 and 
1QS 6 again within the context of /QS alone. It is interesting how 
both passages, despite important differences, begin with a heading 


(32) As read by Kuhn, Konkordanz, 199, see also E. Qimron, “Rule of the 
Community,” 38. The reading is certain despite the damage to the manuscript at 
this point, cf. also Alexander and Vermes, Qumran Cave 4. XIX, 112 who note 
“the tops of most of the missing letters have survived.” 

(33) C. Hempel, “Community Structures,” 70-73. 
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that has the council of the community as its central designation. In 
the latter and longer passage this terminology is rather awkwardly 
synonymous with rabbim in the body of the legislation. Noteworthy 
is that the 7QS 5 passage, which describes the in my view more 
primitive state of affairs, does not include a single reference to the 
rabbim either in JQS or in 405“. This is particularly striking in 
105 5:9 where 1OS again has the sons of Zadok and the people of 
their covenant in charge over against 4QS° IX:8 // 40 1:7-8. These 
manuscripts which previously had “the many” now endorse the 
council of the people of the community. 

To summarize this discussion of passages that speak exclusively 
in terms of the council of the community the following observations 
can be made. In evaluating the evidence I tried to look for clues of 
the distinctiveness of each tradition at some point before they 
became conflated and their distinctiveness blurred. Whereas rabbim 
is an administrative term (34) that occurs in highly structured and 
evolved, pragmatic communal rules, the council of the community 
terminology by itself usually occurs in more primitive, small scale 
settings (35), often alongside lofty, ideological language and at times 
in a cultic setting, cf. the famous material on the community repla- 
cing the cult in 7QS 8 (36). The rabbim are led by a mebagger and a 
paqid, officials with specific titles who may or may not be identical 
with one another or be priests. (37) The council of the community, 


(34) Cf. Metso, Textual Development, 77 where she notes the “administra- 
tive connotation” of the term harabbim. 

(35) The opening lines of 105 6 have recently aroused a great deal of 
scholarly interest. I have argued elsewhere that 7QS 6 represents a hotchpotch 
of relatively primitive pieces of communal legislation. Moreover, I identify 70S 
6:3-4 as the most primitive communal setup in S. Both there and in /QS 8:1ff., 
which speaks of a small scale context of fifteen members, we have council of the 
community terminology and an absence of rabbim, cf. Hempel, “Emerging 
Communal Life” and “Interpretative Authority”, 61-68. For different views see 
Metso, “Whom Does the Term Yahad Indentify?”; Collins, “Forms of Commu- 
nity”; idem, “The Yahad and the ‘Qumran Community’,” Biblical Traditions in 
Transmission. Essays in Honour of Michael A. Knibb (ed. C. Hempel and 
J. M. Lieu; JSJSup 110. Leiden: Brill, 2006), 81-95; and E. Regev, “The Yahad and 
the Damascus Covenant: Structure, Organization and Relationship,” RevQ 21 
(2003) 233-262. 

(36) See also J. Maier, “Purity at Qumran: Cultic and Domestic,” Judaism 
in Late Antiquity. Part V: The Judaism of Qumran. A Systemic Reading of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. A. J. Avery-Peck, J. Neusner, and B. D. Chilton; Leiden: 
Brill, 2001), 91-124, esp. 109. The terminology “council of the community” is 
curiously also prominent in the pesharim. The polemical tone of those works 
seems to suggest, however, that they go back to a different period in the history 
of the community. This terminological congruence is nevertheless noteworthy 
and deserves further study. 

(37) See Metso, Textual Development, 77 and Hempel, “Community Struc- 
tures,” 79-84. 
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by contrast, is led by priests, in ZQS 6:3 by a priest, and in /QS 8:2 
by three priests opposite twelve lay members. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that the terms rabbim and “council of the community” 
emerged in distinct literary — and probably also communal - settings 
and were eventually conflated in parts of the S tradition. 

This initial conclusion based on the evidence of S can draw 
support from a wider body of texts that point in the same direction: 
Thus in 40265 we find at times the same conflation of terminology 
as in S (cf. 40265 4 ii). Elsewhere in the short but revealing passage 
on the council of the community in 4Q265 7:7-10 the council of the 
community is described as a small scale event with no reference to 
the rabbim. In the Damascus Document, by contrast, we find occa- 
sional references to the rabbim but none to the council of the 
community. Finally, perhaps most fascinatingly, in 7QSa — on the 
same scroll as JOS — we find four references to the council of the 
community in this relatively short composition but none to the 
rabbim. In sum, we identified a small number of passages in both 
1QS and 4QS¢ where we have “council of the community” language 
with no reference to the rabbim. What seems to have happened in 
the growth of the S tradition is a merging of previously independent 
traditions that resulted in the blurring of their distinctiveness. 
Maybe there is a case to be made for a rabbim take-over in the S 
tradition (literary or otherwise) which occurred at some point 
before the Zadokite coup in evidence in /QS 5. (38) 

To conclude, 4QS, and 40S“ in particular, shed a vast amount 
of new light on the complex growth and redaction of these tradi- 
tions by providing invaluable firsthand physical evidence. What I 
have tried to emphasize here is that there is no need to assume that 
this high level of redaction and complex growth left individual 
manuscripts, especially also the Cave 4 manuscripts, untouched. In 
making my case I tried to look in particular for internal discrepan- 
cies within individual manuscripts. This was, of course, all we had to 
go on in our study of the S tradition before the publication of 4QS. 
Now the 4QS evidence is fully available it is necessary to look 
beyond the admittedly important discrepancies between manus- 
cripts and to look at the complete picture of discrepancies between 
and within manuscripts, as well as continuity between manuscripts. 
If we spread our nets wider in the way outlined above, I think we 
will not diminish the important witness of the new evidence, but 
rather come to appreciate it more fully. My concrete conclusions 
point towards the presence of smaller layers of material that relate 
to one another across the manuscript spectrum, such as the people 


(38) I found evidence of a pre-Zadokite struggle with the people of injus- 
tice in “Community and Its Rivals,” 55. 
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of injustice stratum I wrote about on another occasion, (39) the 
material in both 7QS and 40“ allotting pivotal authority to the 
sons of Aaron, and finally a small group of passages attested both in 
7QS and 40 that speak exclusively in terms of the council of the 
community. An avenue for future study is to take the evidence of 
relevant portions of the Damascus Document and especially also 
4Q265 more fully into account when we are dealing with the rele- 
vant portion of the S tradition touched upon in these external 
sources. I have tried to make a start and look at the evidence on the 
council of the community and the rabbim outside of S which proved 
illuminating. 

In thinking about these issues I have benefited a great deal 
from W. KcKane’s insights on the growth of the book of Jeremiah, 
which forms a suitable analogy in some respects. (40) I find it helpful 
to adopt his term “rolling corpus” for the growth of S (maybe 
adapted slightly to “rolling corpora”) and prefer to think of the 
growth of the S tradition as a complex and evolving process, or more 
accurately several complex and evolving processes. The extant 
manuscripts of S provide no more and no less than snapshots of this 
process, stills in a moving picture. 


Charlotte HEMPEL. 


(39) “Community and Its Rivals.” 
(40) See W. McKane, Jeremiah (ICC; Edinburgh: T&TClark, 1986). 


INTERTEXTUAL READINGS 
OF THE PSALMS 
IN THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS: 
40160 (Samuel Apocryphon) 
AND Psalm 40 


Summary 


The present study examines the literary character of 40160 (Samuel 
Apocryphon) 3-5 ii 1-4 and its exegetical relationship to Ps 40:2-4 and 
related biblical passages. Psalm 40 is divided into a past-time narrative that 
recounts God’s munificent aid (vv. 1-11) and a present-time petition to 
assist in the psalmist’s current crisis (vv. 12, 14). The author of 40160 
composes his own prayer for assistance by drawing upon the model 
presented by Psalm 40. While the psalmist performs this task in two sepa- 
rate literary units, the author of 40160 collapses them into one while still 
retaining the language and structure of Ps 40:2-4. 


Sommaire 


La présente étude examine le caractère littéraire de 40160 
(Apocryphe de Samuel) 3-5 ii 1-4 et son rapport exégétique avec le 
Ps 40:2-4 et d’ autres passages bibliques reliés. Le Psaume 40 est divisé 
dans un récit au temps-pasé qui raconte l’aide munificent de Dieu 
(vv. 1-11) et une pétition au temps-présent pour aider à la crise courante 
du chantre (vv. 12, 14). L'auteur de 40160 compose sa propre prière pour 
l’aide divine en utilisant le modèle offert par le Psaume 40. Tandis que 
l’auteur du psaume exécute ceci dans deux unités littéraires séparées, l’au- 
teur de 40160 les fusionne dans un tout en gardant toujours la langue et 
la structure du Ps 40:2-4. 
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Judaean Desert 5, (1) one has remained virtually untouched 

by all subsequent scholarship — 40160, the so-called Samuel 
Apocryphon. (2) With the exception of J. Strugnell’s review, (3) the 
extent of scholarly inquiry into 4Q/60 is a brief description by 
G. Vermes in the section on “Biblical Midrash” in the revised edition 
of Schiirer (4) and a short paragraph by F. Polak in the larger entry 
“Samuel” in the recent Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls. (5) 


A MONG the texts that J.M. Allegro edited in Discoveries in the 


(1) JM. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4.1 (40158-40186) (DJD V; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968). 

(2) 40160 is found in DJD 5:9-11 + Plate III. Allegro originally titled 40160 
“The Vision of Samuel.” This title emerges from an apparent citation from 7 Sam 
3:14-18 in fragment 1. This biblical passage narrates Samuel’s first prophecy and 
his subsequent interaction with his mentor Eli. In a paper presented at the 2004 
Annual Meeting of the Association for Jewish Studies (Chicago), I discussed 
several aspects related to the genre of 40160. One important element of that 
paper focused on determining an appropriate title for the document that accura- 
tely reflects its full contents and literary genre. “The Vision of Samuel,” as 
suggested by Allegro, is a poor title for 40/60 since it focuses only on the contents 
of fragment 1. While Samuel’s visionary experience seems to be the dominant 
element in fragment 1, it represents only a small portion of what the complete text 
contained. The remaining fragments do not revolve around the events narrated in 
this fragment and display no discernable connection to this vision (pace the 
suggestion of J.C. VanderKam, noted below in n. 15). In the aforementioned 
paper, I argued that Samuel is presented as the speaker of the prayer in fragments 
3-5 due to the inner-biblical and post-biblical tradition of Samuel as an effective 
intercessor on behalf of Israel. Accordingly, fragments 3-5 are best associated with 
Samuel's position as judge of Israel. Fragment 7 contains a series of autobiogra- 
phical items that can reasonably be traced to events in Samuel’s life. Each of these 
latter textual units is composed in the first person, with Samuel as the most logical 
pseudepigraphic speaker. If this snapshot accurately reflects the literary whole, 
then clearly we are dealing with a text that has the biblical story of Samuel at its 
core, generally following the order of the canonical story, while at the same time 
introducing narrative expansions. The title “Samuel Apocryphon” best describes 
these literary elements and structure. This title can be found in G. Vermes, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls Translated (New York: Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 1997), 551; 
F. Polak, “Samuel,” in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. L.H. Schiffman 
and J.C. VanderKam; 2 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 2:822-23. See 
also the similar title in M.O. Wise, M.G. Abegg Jr., and E.M. Cook, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls: A New Translation (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1996), 207 (“An 
Account of the Story of Samuel”). Allegro’s original title is retained in F. Garcia 
Martinez and E.J.C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (2 vols.; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997-1998), 1:310; D.W. Parry and E. Tov, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Reader 3: Parabiblical Texts (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2004), 344. 

(3) J. Strugnell, “Notes en marge du volume V des ‘Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert of Jordan,” RevQ 7 (1970) 163-276. 40160 is treated on pp. 179- 
83. 

(4) E.Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
Vol. IILI (revised by G. Vermes, F. Millar and M. Goodman; Edinburgh:. 
T. & T. Clark, 1986), 335. 

(5) Polak, “Samuel,” 2:822-23. J.C. VanderKam, “Mantic Wisdom in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” DSD 4 (1997) 348-49, briefly discusses the manuscript in a list 
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The manuscript survives in eight fragments written with the full 
orthography characteristic of many Qumran texts and was dated by 
Strugnell to ca. 100 B.C.E. (6) Of the eight fragments, (7) three 
preserve a significant amount of text (1, 4, 7), while the remaining 
five contain only a few words (2, 3, 5, 6, 8). (8) The focus of the 
present study is fragments 3-5, column 2, in particular lines 1-4. 
Lines 2-4 are indebted, in varying degrees, to the opening verses of 
Psalm 40 as well as to intertextual readings of other biblical 
passages. This article explores the textual and exegetical relation- 
ship between these lines and the biblical base that serves as their 
literary foundation. In the course of this analysis we offer a new 
transcription and translation of the relevant text very different from 
Allegro’s original presentation, though heavily indebted to Stru- 


of “vision” texts among the Dead Sea Scrolls. E.W. Larson, “Visions” in Ency- 
clopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:957-58 and G.J. Brooke, “Prophets and 
Prophecy,” in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:696, both contain passing 
references to 40160, although they offer no new contributions. In all likelihood, 
the fragmentary nature of 40160 was a determining factor in the text’s attrac- 
ting little scholarly attention. Indeed, A. Lange, “The Essene Position on Magic 
and Divination,” in Legal Texts and Legal Issues: Proceedings of the Second 
Meeting of the International Organization for Qumran Studies Cambridge 1995 
(ed. M. Bernstein, F. Garcia Martinez and J. Kampen; STDJ 23; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1997), 387, n. 34, cites this very reason for his reluctance to examine 40160 any 
further. Fragment 1 of 40160, which represents a citation of 7 Sam 3:14-18, was 
used for its text critical value by D.J. Harrington et al., Pseudo-Philon: Les Anti- 
quites Bibliques (2 vols.; Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1976), 2:223; PK. McCarter, 
I Samuel: A New Translation and Commentary (AB 8; Garden City, Doubleday, 
1980), 96; A. Caquot and P. de Robert, Les Livres de Samuel (Genève: Labor et 
Fides, 1994), 64; H. Jacobson, A Commentary on Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiqui- 
tatum Biblicarum (2 vols.; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), 2:1128; A. Fincke, The Samuel 
Scroll from Qumran: 40Sam“ Restored and Compared to the Septuagint and 
40Sam‘“ (STDJ 43; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2001). Of particular interest is the drawing 
furnished by Fincke on p. 313 (Plate XXX1.4), where he represents Strugnell’s 
reconstructions of 40160 in the script of 4Q Sam“. See also A. Fincke, “4QSam* 
Cols. I-IV,” RevQ 19 (2000) 549-606. On p. 575 he provides a restoration of 
40160 fragment 1 according to the evidence of 40 Sam“. There are a number of 
deficiencies, however, in Fincke’s treatment of 40160. In particular, Fincke’s 
reconstruction of the relevant portion of 4QSam* is often conditioned by his 
reading of 40160, which itself is influenced by his reconstruction of 4Q Sam“. 

(6) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 179. See also Vermes in Schiirer, The 
History of the Jewish People, 335. 

(7) Allegro, DJD 5:9-11, identified fragments 1-7, while Strugnell, “Notes 
en marge,” 183, added an eighth fragment though it only contains traces of some 
letters. See ibid., 257, plate 1 f. 

(8) While fragments 3 and 5 contain only minimal writing, they join toge- 
ther with fragment 4 in generating a continuous reading (though with many 
lacunae). The combined fragments 3-5 contain the remains of three columns. 
The first and the third columns, however, contain very little actual text. Throu- 
ghout this study, all references to fragments 3-5 refers to the text found in 
column 2. For full discussion of the alignment of these fragments, see below. 
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gnell’s revised version of 40160. The reconstruction at many points 
is grounded in the interpretive reading of Psalm 40 and other 
biblical passages as found within this text. (9) 


TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 
(40160 3-5 ii 1-7) 


N°2 NN TY MD MED NY 1212)? MIR N) yaw 1 

MDN 9 mn AND AAV? MR Np[ 2 

ar opp opa Jr won psn... „PRV NA] 3 
TINYN ND WRITS vO MT? 

[ wW a) DAY p 12722 JAN DYN[N? YD Dy] 4 


NIKON TAN Way ONW OVID) 

TON PN Pr AanRT 12722 727 pwn mwan 5 
[X Dms] av DID wT 71220 a DID 

JAR Tay N°2 oD wap OMN] IN NN 6 

TNWTIpPA UN 12 WP 7 


1. O my God, please listen to] your servant. I retained no 
strength until now, because 

2. [... let them be] gathered unto your nation, O my God, and 
be of assistance to it. Raise it up 

3. [from the pit of desolation ... save them] from the miry bog, 
[set up their feļet [and] establish for them a rock before- 
hand. For it (i.e., your people) is your praise 


(9) We present here the entire text of fragments 3-5 in order to situate 
lines 1-4a within their proper literary context. We do not treat here lines 4b-7 in 
full since they are outside the direct purview of the present study. Below, we 
briefly summarize their contents in relation to the literary character of lines 1- 
4a. In general, the transcription and translation of lines 4b-7 is relatively 
straightforward. We note, however, our reading of 1222 “RM OV) (1. 4) as 
“and in the time of the wrath of the enemies of your nation.” In rendering the 
clause in this way, we are suggesting that the ber prefix should be understood in 
a temporal sense, with DV? referring to a protracted period of time. This is based 
on the similar language found in Daniel: MM WON DX PIM UT ANY 
pp Www? `d ovrn MINNI (Dan 8:19). DVT in the Hebrew Bible is something 
that is generally ascribed to God. This passage from Daniel (cf. Hos 7:16) shares 
with 40160 the application of DV? to a human element, in this case the Gentiles. 
In commenting on this passage, J.J. Collins, Daniel: A Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 338-39, suggests that “the 
‘wrath’ is not just a day of reckoning but a period of history.” Moreover, Collins 
further qualifies the nature of the period, asserting that it clearly refers to 
Gentile wrath (i.e., rule) “the ‘wrath’ has become a quasi-technical term for the 
tribulation caused by those kingdoms, especially in the latter phase.” The larger 
framework that Collins identifies for the passage in Daniel provides a plausible 
context for the similar expression in 40/60. The full text of 40160 is now in 
preparation by M.J. Bernstein in collaboration with present author for republi- 
cation in M.J. Bernstein and G.J. Brooke, Qumran Cave 4.1:40158-186 (DJD Va, 
rev. ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press). 
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4. [above all the nat]Jions. Let your nation take shelt[er in your 
house], and m| ... ]ds and in the time of the wrath of the 
enemies of your nation, (your) splendor shall magnify, 

5. [and] in the lands and the seas [your glory shall increase, 
and] your fear (shall be) upon [every god, every nation] and 
kingdom. And all the nations of your lands shall know [that] 

6. you created [them...] the multitude shall [un]derstand that 
this is your nation... 

7. ... your [sanc]tified ones whom you sanctified... 


INTRODUCTION TO FRAGMENTS 3-5 


Two possible alignments have been suggested for these three 
fragments. In his initial publication, Allegro ignored fragment 5 and 
placed fragments 3 and 4 beside one another (hence the sequential 
numbering). He aligned them such that the first line of fragment 3 
begins the line that picks up again on fragment 4 with line 3. (10) In 
doing so, he made no suggestions as to the length of the lacuna that 
separates the text of fragments 3 and 4. As such, Allegro’s transcrip- 
tion of the text often appears disjointed and abrupt. (11) 

In Strugnell’s review of Allegro’s DJD volume, he offered a 
second restoration. In particular, Strugnell focused on the appea- 
rance of the words })” WVA in the first line of fragment 5. This 
phrase comes directly from Ps 40:3. (12) This is significant because 
the first half of fragment 4 is heavily dependent on the opening 
verses of Psalm 40. The phrase as it appears in fragment 5 provides 
part of the reconstruction to fill the lacuna in the first half of line 3. 
Based on this strong textual evidence, we present the text with frag- 
ment 5 integrated between fragments 3 and 4. (13) 

The contents of fragments 3-5 can be divided into two distinct 
literary units. The first four lines contain what appears to be a prayer 
addressed to God. This prayer is marked, according to our under- 
standing, by the constant use of the imperative, jussive, and vocative 


(10) See plate III in Allegro, DJD 5. 

(11) To be sure, Allegro, DJD 5:10, does remark that “the placing of f. 3 is 
only tentative.” 

(12) Note however, the minor textual variant. MT has In DUn. LXX 
reads closer to 4Q160: kai ano mnAod iAduc. Unfortunately, only the superscrip- 
tion of Psalm 40 has survived among the Qumran manuscripts (1108 6 4). See 
F. Garcia Martinez, E.J.C. Tigchelaar and A.S. van der Woude, Qumran Cave 11 
(11Q2-18, 11020-30) (DJD XXIII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 69. 

(13) Strugnell’s reconstruction is followed by nearly all later editions and 
translations. The recent Dead Sea Scrolls Reader 3, 344, however, presents the 
text in its original form as published by Allegro in DJD 5. 
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in speech directed at God. (14) The speaker is anonymous, though is 
most likely the “servant” mentioned in line 1 (perhaps Samuel). The 
focus of the prayer is often thought to be Israel, (15) though this view 
is somewhat inexact. The key to understanding the diverse elements 
of the prayer lies in deciphering the group dynamics operating within 
the larger text. Line 2 contains the only expressed noun in the 
preserved text — TDW, “your nation.” (16) In direct speech to God, 
this must refer to Israel. Yet, the very same phrase appeals to God to 
assist some other group to “be gathered unto your nation.” It is this 
other group that is the main object of the petition that ensues. The 
speaker expresses his wish that God come to the aid of this other 
group as they begin to reconcile with the larger nation of Israel. 

In this sense, the first four lines are directed inward to some 
internal Jewish group dynamics. “Your nation” refers to Israel, 
specifically the true people of Israel, with which the speaker identi- 
fies himself. The second group, the object of the speaker’s prayer, 
must be some other Jewish group that was deemed illegitimate from 
the perspective of those belonging to “your nation.” Accordingly, 
the speaker hopes that this group will soon be reunited with the 
larger people of Israel. The prayer found in the first half of frag- 
ments 3-5 contained the speaker’s impassioned plea to God to assist 
with this group transformation. (17) 


(14) As we shall see below, the words rendered as imperatives (and 
jussives) can be understood otherwise (as was done by Allegro). Here, I am 
following the suggestion of Strugnell. For full discussion, see below. 

(15) So Polack, “Samuel,” 2:822: “a prayer for the deliverance of Israel.” 
Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 208, describes fragment 3-7 as portraying Samuel 
“speaking in the first person, narrating his own life story, and praying.” 
VanderKam, “Mantic Wisdom,” 349, suggests that the contents of fragments 3-5 
contain predictions based on Samuel’s vision in fragment 1. 

(16) In addition, DNY (1.4) is restored based on traces of the waw, mem, 
yod, and final mem. 

(17) It is true that one could read understand the subject of “let them be 
gathered...” (1.2) as the Gentile nations rather than some internal Jewish group. 
There are a number of reasons to prefer the Jewish understanding. Below, we 
will argue that line 2 contains an allusion to Jer 3:17. Though the gathering of the 
Gentile nations is mentioned in that passage, the main focus is the reunification 
of Israel and Judah. This provides an appropriate model for the internal conflict 
envisaged in 40/60. Second, the Gentiles are the focus of the second half of the 
prayer (ll. 4-7). There, the speaker expresses his hope that the Gentiles will reco- 
gnize God’s absolute sovereignty and God’s special relationship with Israel. 
There is no indication that the speaker desires the Gentiles to join together with 
Israel. Finally, while the biblical prophets (and rabbinic literature) repeatedly 
speak about the peaceful co-existence of the Jews and the non-Jewish nations, 
this theme is far less common in Second Temple period literature, in particular 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. On which see L.H. Schiffman, “Non-Jews in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” in The Quest for Context and Meaning: Studies in Biblical Intertextua- 
lity in Honor of James A. Sanders (ed. C.A. Evans and S. Talmon; BIS 28; Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1997), 153-71. 
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Toward the end of line 4, the content of the text changes drama- 
tically. The second half of the text is introduced with the expression: 
TDW NNW DYTIN, “and in the time of the wrath of the enemies of 
the nation.” (18) To be sure, the text still resembles a prayer in form 
with God as the addressee. The tone of the prayer, however, is 
softened by the absence of the imperatives that mark the first half 
of the prayer. Rather, the speaker addresses God with a series of 
clauses in the imperfect. More importantly, the orientation of the 
text switches from internal Jewish concerns to a clear invective 
against the “enemies of your nation.” Here, the speaker expresses 
his wish that God’s might and majesty become apparent to all the 
nations of the world. These nations will further recognize the unique 
relationship enjoyed between God and Israel. 


LINE ONE: INTRODUCTION TO THE PRAYER 


The first extant word on line 1, 1373, “your servant,” clearly 
completes some phrase now lost in the lacuna. It seems likely that 
the second person suffix here refers to God, such that the entire 
expression “your servant,” forms part of a direct speech to God. The 
deferential style indicates that some appeal to God is intended, 
most likely a petitionary prayer. Here we follow the restoration 
suggested by M.O. Wise by proposing the following reconstruction: 
“[O God, please hear] your servant.” (19) The language here may 
draw upon Dan 9:17: 7729 n?9n YN WYN yaw my, “O our 
God, hear now the prayer of your servant and his plea.” Danielic 
terminology also seems to serve as the biblical foundation for the 
next clause in 4Q/60 (see below), lending greater support to the 
reconstruction proposed here. (20) 

The first fully extant clause on line 1 is the expression 
MD ‘NYY NI. This idiomatic phrase appears both in the affirma- 
tive and negative a number of times in the Hebrew Bible clustered 
in late biblical books. In the books of Chronicles, it generally means 
“to be in a position to be able to do something,” (1 Chr 29:14; 2 Chr 


(18) On this expression, see above n. 9. 

(19) See Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, 208. Wise reconstructs the divine name as 
“Lord.” The reference to God as “Elohim” in line 2 suggests that we restore the 
lacuna accordingly. See also the passage from Dan 9:17 cited here. 

(20) It is also interesting to note 7 Sam 3:9 where Eli instructs Samuel that 
if God should summon him again, he should say 7729 yaw > min 727, 
“ ‘Speak, Lord, for your servant is listening’” (v. 10 contain the actual words to 
God). If Samuel is the speaker of fragments 3-5 (see n. 3), then the use of this 
phrase in line 1 would create a nice word play. In / Sam 3:9, Samuel refers to 
himself as God’s servant and informs him that he is listening. In 40/60, Samuel 
asks of God the same consideration in response to his own fidelity as a servant. 
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2:5; 22:9, cf. 2 Chr 14:10) or more generally “to be able, capable” 
(2 Chr 20:37). (21) The expression takes on a much more specialized 
meaning in the book of Daniel where it comes closer to a more 
literal meaning of “to retain one’s strength” (Dan 10:8, 16; 11:6). (22) 
The negative phrase as found in 40160 appears in the exact same 
form in two of these usages. There, Daniel’s declaration “I have 
retained no strength” (Dan 10:8, 16) seems directly correlated to the 
nature of the immediately preceding vision. In these instances, 
Daniel is so taken aback by the contents of the vision that he 
emerges from his prophetic state frightened and weary. (23) The 
exact literary correspondence in 40160 and the general reliance on 
Daniel found throughout 40160 suggest that the same meaning is 
intended here. (24) 

The phrase MD ‘MY NYI in 40160 is completed by NNIT TY. 
Allegro originally translated this phrase as “until this,” which retains 
the same degree of ambiguity as the Hebrew. The demonstrative 
NNW can be used in a locative sense meaning “until here” or in a 
temporal sense “until now.” (25) The prophetic context provided by 
the passages in Daniel suggests the latter use. Thus, the entire 
expression may reasonably be rendered “I have retained no 
strength until now.” (26) 

This phrase is immediately followed by the word N°2. Pre- 
sumably, the word introduces a subordinate clause that seeks to 
explain the speaker’s current condition. Unfortunately, the 


(21) This lexical scheme is based on HALOT 1:870. Citations of HALOT 
follow The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament: Study Edition 
(2 vols.; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2001). 

(22) The phrase is similarly used to describe Jeroboam in 2 Chr 13:20. 

(23) Daniel's condition in chapter 10 seems to be a response to the appea- 
rance of the “man” and the visionary experience. While Daniel's companions 
flee in fear, he remains alone in a state of despair. Moreover, upon hearing the 
words of the “man,” Daniel falls into an unconscious state (v.9) and is full of fear 
(v. 11). The correlation between the vision and Daniel's lack of strength is 
further strengthened by the second application of the clause in verse 16. The 
biblical text provides some sort of explanation for why Daniel becomes weak in 
these passages. It is directly related to the nature of the prophecy and the 
intense gravity of its presentation. Only the calming words of the “man”/“one in 
human likeness” can assuage Daniel’s anxiety and put him at ease. 

(24) Reliance upon Danielic terminology is also argued for line la 
(DTW ON N) VAW) and line 4 (WAY “NNW DTA). See n. 9 and p. 409. 

(25) GKC §136d. 

(26) This translation is reasonably similar to the one originally suggested 
by Allegro: “I retained no strength until this.” See, however, the wide range of 
translations found in Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, 208 (“I never yet held back until 
this time”); Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 551 (“I have not restrained my 
strength until this [moment]); Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar, Dead Sea Scrolls 
Study Edition, 2:313 (“I did not control my strength before this”). 
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remainder of the subordinate clause has fallen victim to the lacuna 
that covers the whole first half of line 2. Together with the contents 
of the second half of line 1, this portion of the text would function as 
a justification for the speaker’s petition to God as restored in the 
lacuna in line 1. More specifically, this textual unit serves as an intro- 
duction to the petitionary portion of the prayer that will follow. By 
expressing his own meekness and humility in the eyes of God, the 
speaker fully articulates his suitability for addressing God in this way. 


40160 3-5 ii 2 


A long lacuna covers the entire first half of line 2. As already 
proposed, this lacuna contained the remaining part of the introduc- 
tory section begun in line 1. This introductory section reads like the 
opening of a petitionary prayer addressed to God. Accordingly, the 
beginning of the main portion of the prayer should be located 
somewhere in line 2. 

The extant text begins with the clause: 1229? “MYN 1P[. The 
initial word was deciphered by Allegro according to the extant form 
as a third person, plural, perfect (pi‘el) verb from the root QWY I, 
producing the translation: “they waited, O my God, for thy 
people.” (27) Strugnell, however, suggested that a yod should be 
restored in the lacuna, which would create the form 1)p[°, a third 
person, plural, imperfect (niph‘al) verb from the root QWY II. 
QWY II only occurs two times in the Hebrew Bible (Gen 1:9; 
Jer 3:17), with a third based on a well-accepted emendation (Zsa 
60:9). (28) Each has the general meaning of “to be gathered” or “to 
assemble. (29) With respect to syntax, the two primary examples 
(Gen 1:9; Jer 3:17) are followed by the preposition YN rather than 
the 9 which appears in 40160. While YR is the immediate object of 
the verb in Jer 3:17 (TYN Vpn), the > is used in the secondary 


(27) Allegro, DJD 5:10. 

(28) MT has NP DYN `Y vocalizing Np? as a piel. Many modern 
commentators favor emending the text to a niph'al. See B. Duhm, Das Buch 
Jesaia (HK 3/1; Göttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1914), 419; J.L. McKenzie, 
Second Isaiah (AB 20; Garden City: Doubleday, 1968), 174; C. Westermann, 
Isaiah 40-66 (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1969), 354; J.N. Oswalt, The 
Book of Isaiah: Chapters 40-66 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 534, n. 16. The 
emendation is also suggested by BDB 876a; HALOT 2:1082 and appears in the 
notes in BHS. 

(29) HALOT 2:1082. NJPS translates Gen. 1:9 as “Let the water below the 
sky be gathered into one area” and Jer 3:17 as “...and all the nations shall 
assemble there.” This meaning for the root also appears in later Babylonian 
Jewish Aramaic (and Syriac). See M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Babylo- 
nian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic Periods (Ramat-Gan: Bar Ilan 
University Press; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002), 990-1. 
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objects of the verb: 777° DW? and OWN». In addition, the 
appears in the emended passage from Isaiah (NP” DYN ma, 

By understanding the imperfect in 4Q/60 as a jussive, the 
phrase would be translated as: “let them be gathered unto your 
nation, O my God.” (30) This reading fits best with the larger literary 
context in 4Q/60. Line 1 contains the introduction to a prayer 
uttered by the speaker of 4Q/60 who identifies himself as God’s 
servant. This prayer begins, according to our reconstruction, with an 
appeal to God to listen to the words that follow. In turn, the speaker 
appeals to his own personal status as God’s humble servant in order 
strengthen his petition. Clearly the speaker wants something from 
God here. The narrative translation offered by Allegro does not 
work within this model. We should rather expect some formal 
request to appear here. Moreover, in the ensuing clauses, the speaker 
appeals to God to intervene in human affairs by coming to the aid of 
one particular group (ll. 2-3, see below). The textual proximity 
suggests that this very group is the subject of the verb in the initial 
clause. The initial appeal “let them be gathered until your nation, O my 
God,” fits best with the continued plea for divine intercession. (31) 

Lines 2-4 contain the main body of the author’s speech to God. 
The verbal forms found within these few lines, 7°71, 1991, TAT), 
are marked by a certain degree of morphological ambiguity. What is 
peculiar about these forms is that they can be vocalized as third 
person singular perfect indicative verbs or as second person singular 
imperative verbs. In his original translation Allegro rendered them 
as the former, while Strugnell followed by nearly all subsequent 
translators, reads them as the latter. (32) According to Strugnell’s 
restoration, three additional jussive forms appear in this portion of 
the text. (33) The difference in meaning generated by the transla- 
tions of Allegro and Strugnell is significant. For Allegro, the text is 
merely a narrative whereby the author recounts various gracious 
deeds performed by God. The constant use of imperatives and 
jussives in Strugnell’s reading suggests that the form of the passage 
should rather be understood as a petitionary prayer to God. (34) 


(30) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 182. 

(31) Nearly all translations of 40160 render accordingly. See Vermes, 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 551; Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, 208; Garcia Martinez and Tigche- 
laar, Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition, 1:313. 

(32) Cf. his comments in Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 181. 

(33) Line 2; NP“; line 4: 19°, TPM”. 

(34) The translation provided in the Dead Sea Scrolls Reader 3, 345, is 
especially curious as it understands some of the verbs in the perfect and others 
as imperfect: “they waited, O my God, for thy people. But he was a help to him 
and he lifted him up [to the] heavens, he [ and] will raise up for them a rock for 
a headstone” (emphasis added). 
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A number of initial considerations favor the reading suggested 
by Strugnell. Foremost, we have already proposed that line 1 forms 
the preface to the main prayer that follows. This proposal is streng- 
thened by the numerous places throughout the text where second 
person suffixes are attached to nouns whose referent is God: 122%? 
(four times), 12N97N (1. 3),12NN 7 (1.5), TINIAN (1.5). (35) In addi- 
tion, the vocative form appears in line 2 (TR). (36) To be sure, 
these forms could certainly appear in a narrative context. The larger 
framework of the document, however, also suggests that we read 
with Strugnell. In particular, the vocalization of the verbs as impera- 
tives and jussives rather than perfects is bound up with the larger 
interpretative model as applied to Psalm 40. The verbs in Ps 40:2-3, 
which provides the closest textual parallel with 4Q/60, refer to 
God’s action in the wayyigtol (waw-consecutive) form. Allegro’s 
reading assumes that the author of 4Q/60 retained the tense indica- 
tion (past) by transforming the verbs into the gatal pattern. This, 
however, is not a feature commonly found in Qumran Hebrew. (37) 
Rather, as we shall see, a sophisticated exegetical process is opera- 
ting in the author’s use of Psalm 40. The past time narrative of 
Psalm 40 is transformed into a petition for God to act accordingly 
by the author of 4Q/60, but now in a new context. Indeed, this 
pattern follows the model presented by the Psalm itself. The consis- 
tency with which the author reworks the Psalm suggests that a 
larger project is at work. This is reflected in the transformation of 
the wayyigtol forms, which narrate past-time events, into the impe- 
rative which pleads for present-time action. 

Though Allegro did not recognize it in his initial publication, 
Strugnell (followed by subsequent scholars) was quick to point out 
this dependency of 4Q/60 on Psalm 40. (38) In particular, 40:3 has 
often been heralded as the base text for parts of lines 2-3 of 4Q/60. 
In addition to verse 3, 40160 utilizes verses 2 and 4 of Psalm 40. 
Sometimes this relationship is merely textual (i.e., one or two shared 
words), while at other times the two texts are intimately connected 
through close thematic dependency. There have been no attempts to 
demonstrate the extent of 4Q/60’s dependency on Psalm 40. Our 


(35) More of these forms appear in Strugnell’s reconstruction in lines 4-5. 

(36) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 181, makes this point as well. 

(37) Though this was long thought to be a unique feature of Qumran 
Hebrew, M.S. Smith has demonstrated that Qumran Hebrew, unlike Mishnaic 
Hebrew, is not dominated by the desire to transform wayyigtol forms into the 
simple gatal pattern. See M.S. Smith, The Origins and Development of the Waw- 
Consecutive: Northwest Semitic Evidence from Ugarit to Qumran (HSS 39; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), 35-63. 

(38) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 181. Cf. Wise, The Dead: Sea Scrolls, 208; 
Polak, “Samuel,” 822. 
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goal is to identify the exegetical framework that directs the author 
of 40160 in his use of Psalm 40. First, we will provide a short discus- 
sion of Psalm 40 and then furnish a synoptic chart of Ps 40:2-4 and 
the relevant portions of 40160 where dependency will be argued. 
Subsequently, we will examine each verse of the Psalm on its own 
and then seek to understand its relationship to 40160. 


Psalm 40 


On form-critical grounds, Psalm 40 is generally divided into 
Psalm 40A (vv. 2-11), an individual psalm of thanksgiving, (39) and 
Psalm 40B (vv. 12-18), an individual psalm of lament. (40) Most 
scholars agree that these were once two distinct psalms that have 
been fused together, (41) though some defend its original unity. (42) 
There is a general consensus that there are two distinct sections, 
although there is disagreement on where exactly to divide the 


(39) H. Gunkel, Introduction to Psalms: The Genres of the Religious Lyric 
of Israel (trans. J.D. Nogalski; Macon: Mercer University Press, 1998), 199; 
C. Westermann, The Psalms: Structure, Content, Message (trans. R. D. Gehrke; 
Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1980), 72; P.C. Craigie, Psalms 1-50 (WBC 19; Waco: 
Word Books, 1983), 313; J. Day, Psalms (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1999), 45. 

(40) Gunkel, Introduction, 121; Westermann, The Psalms, 53; Day, Psalms, 
19. 

(41) C.A. Briggs, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms (3 vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906-1907), 1:350; M. Buttenweiser, 
The Psalms: Chronologically Treated with a New Translation (New York: Ktav, 
1969), 691-98; M. Dahood, The Psalms 1:1-50 (AB 16; Garden City: Doubleday, 
1965), 245; H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 423. The 
strongest evidence in favor of this view is the glaring difference in form between 
40A and 40B. In addition, vv. 14-18 appear in nearly identical form in Psalm 70 
suggesting some sort of independent character for 40B. On the relationship of 
40B to Psalm 70, see J.H. Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms (2d ed.; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1986), 42-43; P. Auffret, “‘J’ai proclamé la justice’: étude structurelle 
du Ps 40 (et du Ps 70),” Rivista Biblica 49 (2001) 408-11. 

(42) F. Crüseman, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied 
in Israel (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1969), 258-63; A. Weiser, The 
Psalms: A Commentary (trans. H. Hartwell; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1962), 
333-34; Nic.H. Ridderbos, “The Structure of Psalm XL,” OTS 14 (1965) 296-304; 
Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms, 41-42; A.R. Johnson, The Cultic Prophet and 
Israel’s Psalmody (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1979) 399-400; Craigie, 
Psalms 1-50, 313-14; E. Gerstenberger, Psalms. Part 1: With an Introduction to 
Cultic Poetry (FOTL 14; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 169. In particular, 
Gersternberger provides the strongest argument for the unity of the Psalm, 
pointing to similar circumstances in Psalms 9-10, 27, 44, and 89. He also discusses 
the merits of the general arguments advanced for the composite nature of the 
Psalm. See also Ribberbos for an extended discussion of this perspective. 
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Psalm. (43) Based on form-critical analysis, the Psalm seems to 
break somewhere around v. 12. (44) 

However Psalm 40 came into being, what is important for our 
purposes is the form of the Psalm as it appeared in Second Temple 
times. Here the individual thanksgiving stands together with an indi- 
vidual lament. Vv. 2-11 comprise a past-time narrative describing 
God’s intervention in the psalmist’s time of distress. (45) Similar 
narratives describing God’s intervention appear elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Bible (/sa 38:10-14; Jon 2:4-8) and throughout the biblical 
thanksgiving psalms. In v. 12, the psalmist affirms his conviction that 
God will continue to come to his aid in any future circumstances. 
This serves as a bridge to v. 13, which expresses in present-time the 
current calamity that has befallen the psalmist. The description is 
then framed by v. 14 which comprises the core of the psalmist’s 
impassioned plea to God to act on his behalf. Vv. 15-18 contain the 
remainder of the psalmist’s prayer which is interspersed with 
elements of the lament. 

P.R. Craigie argues that the “essence of Ps 40” is “part of a 
liturgy, and the formal and substantial changes within the psalm are 
to be understood against the background of progression within the 
liturgy.” (46) As such, v. 14 (and surrounding verses) in particular 
forms the prayer to which vv. 1-11 act as the preamble. The prayer is 
a direct petition to God to liberate the psalmist from the misfortune 
narrated in v. 13. Craigie observes that “it is only in the prayer that 
the overall purpose of the liturgy emerges, and the preparatory role 
of the thanksgiving is clarified.” (47) In defining “the preparatory 
role of the thanksgiving,” Craigie, following other scholars, summa- 
rizes the larger character of the Psalm as a whole: 


By this introductory act of thanksgiving, the king establishes the 
ground of precedent, framed in the appropriate praise, by which he 
will move forward to a prayer for further deliverance in a new crisis 


(43) The following is a sampling of the way scholars divide the Psalm: 40A 
= 2-12//40B = 14-17 (Briggs; with 13 as redactional); 40A = 1-10//40B = 11-17 
(Weiser); 40A = 1-11//40B = 12-17 (Kraus, Dahood); 40A = 1-10//40B = 13-17 
(Day). Especially interesting in this respect are P. Auffret’s studies on the lite- 
rary structure of the Psalm: “‘Les oreilles, tu me (les) as ouvertes”: études struc- 
turelle du Psalm 40 (et du Ps 70),” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 109 (1987) 
220-45; “J'ai proclamé la justice,” 385-416. Auffret divides the Psalm into vv. 2- 
13 and vv. 14-18. 

(44) Many see either v. 12 or v. 13 as redactional. Cf. Auffret, “Les oreilles, 
tu me (les) as ouvertes,” 226-27, who argues that v. 12 is distinctly part of the 
structure of vv. 10-12 and therefore the first half of the Psalm. 

(45) Kraus, Psalms 1-59, 424, suggests that the thanksgiving probably 
arose from the psalmist being cured after a life threatening situation. 

(46) Craigie, Psalms 1-50, 314. 

(47) Craigie, Psalms 1-50, 314. 
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that threatens his life and kingdom. Just as past prayers had been 
answered after patient waiting, so too would his present prayer. (48) 


In this model the juxtaposition of thanksgiving (vv. 1-11) and 
lament (vv. 12-18) is not the result of awkward editing. Rather, the 
review of God’s past actions in the first half functions in a similar 
way to its placement in biblical psalms of communal lament. Imme- 
diately preceding the petition, psalms of communal lament include 
a review of God’s past actions. (49) The review serves a preparatory 
role for the petition that follows. Scholars understand this recoun- 
ting of God’s intervention as motivation for God to once again act 
in the present (50) or as a way to renew the hope of the psalmist in 
God’s salvific power. (51) Similarly, the review of God’s previous 
intervention in the first half of Psalm 40 serves as the basis for the 
present-time petition in the second half of the Psalm. (52) 


Ps 40:2-4 AND 40160 3-5 ii 2-4 


With this understanding of Psalm 40, let us turn to the relation- 
ship between Ps 40:2-4 and 40160. The textual and exegetical rela- 
tionship between Ps 40:2-4 and 40160 is illustrated by the following 
chart: 


(48) Craigie, Psalms 1-50, 314. This same point is also observed by 
Ridderbos, “The Stucture of Psalm XL”; Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms, 44; 
Johnson, The Cultic Prophet and Israel’s Psalmody, 399-400. S.E. Gillingham, 
The Poems and Psalms of the Hebrew Bible (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994), 223, opines that the thanksgiving section points to the effectiveness of the 
lament. The psalmist pleaded with God in the past and was answered, so there 
is no reason to doubt that the present lament will not be effective as well. 

(49) Psalm 80 is a good example of this phenomenon. Vv. 9-11 recount 
God’s previous intervention and preface the petition (vv. 15-18). The review 
section sometimes appears as a confession of confidence or general praise of 
God. See Westermann, The Psalms, 40; Day, Psalms, 34. 

(50) Gunkel, Introduction, 91-92; Day, The Psalms, 34. See in particular 
Ps 80:15 where the psalmist opens his petition by asking God to “turn again,” in 
a sense pointing back to the previous intervention narrated in wv. 9-11. 

(51) Westermann, The Psalms, 33, 39-40. Weiser, Psalms, 334, explains the 
preparatory character of Psalm 40A as such. 

(52) The presence of this feature in Psalm 40 as well as in Psalms 9-10, 27, 
44, and 89 suggests that perhaps we should rethink the rigid form-critical cate- 
gories that associate past-time reviews of God’s action only with communal 
laments. 
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40160 3-5 2-4 Psalm 40:2-4 


mony mr Np[? 


let them be] gathered unto your 
nation, O my God 


1 mn Ant) 
and be of assistance to it 


prsi … prv NA] mmn 


Raise it up [from the pit of desolation... 
save them] from the miry bog 
yoo mam? mon abpa opn 
WRIT? 
[set up their feJet [and] establish for 
them a rock beforehand 


oma» 75 by] nanban N` 
[...]M Tony ny nan2a xn 
[127 


For it (i.e., your people) is your praise 


mm omp mp? 
I put my hope in the Lord 


NU Daw YN 0 

He inclined toward me, and heeded 
my cry. 

IDDN pry nan Pror 


He lifted me out of the miry pit, the 
slimy clay, 

"WR ND 212 220 YY op 
and set my feet on a rock, steadied my 
legs. 

WAR? aonn wmn Tw `a mY 
mT MDM WP) OAD WT 


He put a new song into my mouth, a 


hymn to our God. May many see it 
and stand in awe, and trust in the Lord. 


[above all the nat]ions 


Following the superscription (111? mam NX), the psalmist 
declares MT "NP mp “I put my hope in the Lord.” As H.-J. Kraus 
observes, this expresses the unswerving clinging to God that is so 
characteristic of the psalms that arise in times of distress. (53) Even 
more importantly, it frames the context of the psalmist’s ensuing 
thanksgiving hymn. In turn, the author of 40160 reworks this phrase 
as 12299 “TION NPI: “Let them be] gathered unto your nation, O 
my God.” 

Here we see the first example of the transformation of the past 
time narrative in Psalm 40 at the hands of the author of 40160, a 
feature that will occur repeatedly throughout 4Q/60. The author of 
40160 employs the vocative “O my God” in the expression at the 
beginning of line 2. The use of the vocative, however, is clearly tied 
to an exegetical opening provided by the biblical verse itself. The 
phrase MT NP MP is in some respects syntactically difficult. The 
expression is surely to be translated: “I put my hope in the Lord,” 
with “the Lord” functioning as an indirect object (so NJPS, etc.). 
Such a construction, however, would normally contain a preposition 
(either ? or YN), (54) which is clearly lacking in the biblical verse. 


(53) Kraus, Psalms 1-59, 425. 
(54) HALOT 2:1082. 
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Indeed, Kraus notes that “a number of Mss. simplify the construc- 
tion by adding YN.” (55) The introduction of the preposition is 
intended to ensure that the divine name is read as an indirect object. 
Without the preposition, the syntactical ambiguity can allow the 
divine name to be read as either an indirect object or a vocative. 

While it seems certain that the author of 40/60 read the divine 
name in Ps 40:2 as an indirect object, he seized upon the syntactical 
ambiguity to employ the vocative in his own composition. In doing 
so, this signifies that the present composition ceases to replicate the 
past-time narrative expressed in Psalm 40. The use of the vocative 
sets the tone for the following words. 4Q/60 now contains a petitio- 
nary prayer expressed directly to God, the contents of which unfold 
with sophisticated exegetical dependency on Psalm 40. 

The most obvious literary link between the passage in Psalm 40 
and its reflex in 40160 is the common root QWY. The root 
employed in Psalm 40 is QWY I (pi‘el) meaning “to hope, 
await.” (56) 40160, according to the reconstruction suggested 
above, switches the root to QWY II (niph‘al). (57) As we observed 
above, this root form has the meaning of “to assemble” and “to be 
gathered.” 

The obvious question is what propelled the author of 40160 to 
modify the root form? In this respect, of the few biblical passages 
utilizing QWY II, the verse from Jeremiah is especially helpful: “At 
that time, they shall call Jerusalem ‘throne of the Lord, and all 
nations shall assemble there (nn mb nun YD WON npn 
DYWITY), in the name of the Lord, at Jerusalem. They shall no 
longer follow the willfulness of their evil hearts.” Imbedded within 
a larger exhortation to repentance, this verse reflects a future-time 
when Israel will abandon its wayward path and return to God 
(Jer 3:14). A consequence of that time is that all the nations will be 
gathered to Jerusalem. DAT % seems to refer to the gentile 
nations. The subject of 129° N°1, however, appears to be Israel, not 
the aforementioned gentile nations. (58) In that time, Israel will 
cease to follow the wantonness of their hearts to do evil. The very 
next verse predicts the reunion of Israel and Judah, which will take 


(55) Kraus, Psalms 1-59, 422. Cf. the note in BHS. 

(56) See HALOT 2:1082. QWY I with this meaning appears in the 
Qumran literature in /QH* 18:22; 19:31; 40171 1-2 ii 4; 40381 33 + 35 9; 44 3; 
40427 7 i 20; 40521 2 i + 3 9; 11Q5 19:16; 22:8. 

(57) Even if QWY II does not really come from a separate root (as 
suggested by BDB and HALOT), the meaning is surely to be distinguished from 
the general semantic range of QWY I, which itself does not reflect any niph‘al 
forms. See R. David Kimhi, Sefer ha-Shorashim (Berolini: G. Bethge, 1847), s.v. 
mp. 

(58) J. Lundbom, Jeremiah 1-20: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (AB 21a; New York: Doubleday, 1999), 315. 
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place at that future time implied in the larger pericope. The theme 
of waiting patiently for God as expressed by the psalmist (in Psalm 
40 with the root QWY I) engages the passage from Jeremiah when 
Israel will abandon its errant ways and both the gentile nations will 
be assembled (QWY IT) in Jerusalem and the disparate elements of 
the Israelite people will be reunited. 

In 40160 the author implores God to allow some group (the 
implied subject of 117°) to be gathered unto the nation. We may 
imagine that the same process as in Jeremiah is intended by the 
author of 40160. Responding to an exhortation, the group will 
abandon its depraved behavior and return to God, at which point it 
will be reunited with “the nation.” This exact situation forms part of 
the larger group dynamics found in lines 2-4 that we discussed 
above briefly. What is crucial to note now is the way that the author 
of 40160 has utilized the biblical verse to create his own composi- 
tion. The group transformative process implied in 40160 has deep 
resonance with the imagery in Jer 3:17, itself common throughout 
the book of Jeremiah. (59) The seemingly common root QWY in Ps 
40:2 has propelled the author of 40160 to the secondary employ- 
ment of this root in Jer 3:17, from which 40160 primarily draws. 
There, the group transformative process that is applied both to the 
nations and Israel is utilized by the author of 40160 to present his 
own petition to God. (60) 

The next phrase in 40160, mn nn), (61) does not seem 
to have any reflex in Psalm 40. Based on the larger synoptic schema 
of Psalm 40 and 40160, we should expect some dependency on Ps 
40:2b: “NW yaw ‘OR D". While no immediate relationship is 
apparent, (62) the phrases may be linked by an intertextual reading 
of Psalm 40 in dialogue with other Psalms. (63) We have already had 


(59) Lundbom, Jeremiah 1-20, 315. 

(60) In general, allusions to Jeremiah, whether explicit or implicit, are not 
ubiquitous in the scrolls and associated Second Temple literature. The Qumran 
corpus, however, does contain a fair number of such allusions to Jeremiah. See 
G.J. Brooke, “The Book of Jeremiah and its Reception in the Qumran Scrolls,” 
in The Book of Jeremiah and its Reception (ed. A.H.W. Curtis and T. Römer; 
BETL 128; Leuven: Leuven University Press, Peeters, 1997), 194-203. 

(61) NND is clearly a noun here. This is certain from other poetic uses in 
Ps 44:27; 63:8; 94:17. I am not sure why M. Abegg Jr., JE. Bowley and 
E.M. Cook, The Dead Sea Scrolls Concordance: Volume One: The Non-Biblical 
Texts from Qumran (2 vols.; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2003), 2:558, classify it as a verb. 
Do they read some periphrastic form here? 

(62) No significant textual variant exists for Ps 40:2b. 

(63) Cf. the similar phenomenon explored by D.K. Falk with respect to 
40393 and Nehemiah 9. See D.K. Falk, “Biblical Adaptation in 40393 Works of 
God and 4Q393 Communal Confession,” in The Provo International Conference 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Technological Innovations, New Texts, and Reformulated 
Issues (ed. D.W. Parry and E. Ulrich; STDJ 30; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1999), 131-35. 
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the opportunity to remark on the larger structural characteristics of 
Psalm 40. As we observed, the thanksgiving narrative in wv. 1-11 
operates as a preamble to the prayer expressed in v. 14. In particular, 
the events recounted in the narrative portion are intended to 
compel God to act similarly during the psalmist’s current malady. 
Among the psalmist’s petition is an appeal that God WN “NITY 
“hasten to my aid” (v. 14). The psalmist’s desire that God come to 
his aid reverberates in v. 18 where he declares that God is “NYY “my 
helper”. Indeed, the psalmist has ample justification for referring to 
God as such - the very character of vv. 1-11 testifies to that effect. 

As we shall see, one of the primary exegetical motives of the 
author of 40160 is to mimic the literary character of the Psalm 
itself. In 40160 the perfect past-time narrative of the Psalm is trans- 
formed into the imperative mood. As such, 40160 collapses into one 
composition the psalmist’s narration of God’s mighty deeds and the 
appeal to God to renew his support. The imperatives of 40160 call 
attention to the past while forming a new petition for the present 
(and future). The allusion to vv. 14 and 18 in line 2 of 40160 antici- 
pates this model, whereby the author tacitly points the reader to the 
prayer at the end of Psalm 40 in order to reveal his own composi- 
tional intentions. While this intertextual reading of Psalm 40 intro- 
duces the theme of God’s assistance, the literary form that appears 
in 40160 is drawn from two other Psalms. The phrase in 40160, 
7% mI AND), appears to be constructed from Ps 63:8, N’ `D 
`S an ty “for you are my help” and Ps 30:11, 7 1» mI min’ “oO 
Lord, be my help!” (64) 

The next portion of 40160 displays the closest dependency on 
Psalm 40. Unfortunately, like much of 40160, full analysis is 
hampered by the fragmentary nature of the manuscript: 


(64) There may be some thematic connection between each of these 
verses and Psalm 40. Ps 63:8 contains an extended praise of God in which the 
psalmist declares, clearly based on past experience, that God is his helper. 
Ps 30:11 forms the climax of the psalmist’s appeal for divine assistance. This 
lament and the recounting of the psalmist’s prior distress (Ps 30:7-8) are 
imbedded within a larger thanksgiving hymn where the psalmist extols God for 
answering his request (vy. 2-6, 12-13). As such, in final form, just as in Psalm 40, 
the psalmist in Psalm 30 asks God to listen to him and answer his current prayer 
while simultaneously articulating the many deeds that God has performed on 
his behalf in the past (vv. 3-4, 8-9, 12-13). 
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[psv NM pm PRO nan buy 
Raise it up [from the pit of desolation] He lifted me out of the miry pit 
Jr von [pr 37. mi von 


save them] from the miry bog the slimy clay, 


oban opn 1223 270 Oy op 
wri? yoo mand Tavaf 


[set up their feJet [and] establish for | and set my feet on a rock, 
them a rock beforehand 


“WR 1219 


steadied my legs. 


The final word of line 2 is V7). Much of the entire first half 
of line 3 is lacking. The placement of fragment 5, however, allows us 
to read ]1° DU. Already, the resonance with Ps 40:3a, which reads 
pm DD PRW WAN 22V” is apparent. As such, it is reasonable to 
assume that we may restore DNW 122 somewhere in the lacuna at 
the beginning of line 3. In addition, traces of the upper stroke of a 
lamed appear on fragment 4 just before written text resumes. Stru- 
gnell suggested that we restore DJ?[27 V87 following the larger 
pattern of the first half of this fragment (imperative plus direct 
object with third person plural possessive suffix). What is important 
to note is that Strugnell understood this imperative as connected 
with the previous ^ WVA and accordingly translated “from the 
miry bog deliver their feet.” (65) We will comment on the plausibi- 
lity of this restoration below. At this point full written text resumes 
with WNIT Y?0 TNT? AN. The only necessary restoration is 
the initial waw. As is readily apparent, this expression displays a 
certain degree of similarity with Ps 40:3b: 119 San poo by op”) 
“WR. 

Before turning to the mechanics of the use of Ps 40:3 in this 
section, it is crucial to recognize the character of 40160’s composi- 
tion and its structural relationship to the passage in Psalm 40. The 
use of 179971) comes directly from Ps 40:3a. In Ps 40:3a, the psalmist 
declares that God has raised him up from the “pit of wasteland” 
(MNW TNN) and the “miry bog” (M7 LL). However, the space 
between WPVM at the end of line 2 and N° VWN in line 3 is signifi- 
cantly long. If we place PNW 122 immediately before Y DVN on 
line 3, then there would be too much space between the verb and its 
objects. Therefore, we suggest that NW TIN is best restored at the 


(65) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 181. 
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beginning of line 3 and functions as the direct object of the impera- 
tive: “and raise it up [from the pit of wasteland].” As such, a signifi- 
cant lacuna still exists between NW 7122 and its word pair WUN 
1”. We presume that the author of 40160 has split the word pair 
from Ps 40:3a and created two separate imperative clauses in line 3, 
the first of which we have reconstructed: PNW 2] 11991. (66) 

Based on the previous observation, }1° WA should be accom- 
panied by its own imperative and perhaps even a direct object like 
the previous clause. In this regard, we follow Strugnell’s general 
observation but disagree with his contention that the imperative 
and direct object should be O]?[29 87. As will be clear from 
analysis of the latter half of line 3 and its relationship to Ps 40:3b, 
the employment of 917 should better be understood as related to 
the reworking of Ps 40:3b and forms a bi-colon with the following 
phrase in line 3. We have suggested that lost in the lacuna at the 
beginning of line 3 is an imperative (and perhaps a direct object) for 
which ] DON serves as a modifier. Once again, we can turn to 
Psalms for help in reconstructing this clause. The only other time in 
the Hebrew Bible that D°D appears in the same sense as the prepo- 
sitional phrase of Ps 40:3a, namely with the prefixed A following 
some sort of verb of action, is Ps 69:15: TYADN DR von ben 
Dn PAAR NW TOXYN, “Rescue me from the mire; let me not 
sink; let me be rescued from my enemies, and from the watery 
depths.” Here, the prepositional phrase is governed by an impera- 
tive, employing the verbal root 72), which appeals to God for imme- 
diate intercession. (67) As in 40160, Ps 69:15 is imbedded in a larger 
prayer to God for assistance and deliverance. (68) Appeal to a 
similar use of WYN following an imperative may have been particu- 
larly attractive to the author of 40160 as he transformed Ps 40:3a 
from past-time narrative into present-time petition. (69) 


(66) To be sure, this suggestion is entirely speculative based on the 
distance in 40160 between the biblical word pair. We will observe below, 
however, that the same interpretive reading is applied to Ps 40:3b in line 3. 
There, two distinct clauses are present in the extant text of 40160 that are built 
from the one phrase in Ps 40:3b. This lends a great deal of support to the reading 
suggested here. 

(67) This may have been Strugnell’s intention when he restored this verb 
with 0939, intending it as the imperative that accompanied yr Don. 

(68) Note also the appearance of }1° in v. 3 (the only other occurrence in 
the Hebrew Bible). 

(69) Cf. the similar reliance on Ps 69:15 in 40437 2 i 10-11 (Barkhi Nafshi) 
as suggested by M. Weinfeld and D. Seely in E. Chazon et al., Qumran Cave 
4.XX: Poetical and Liturgical Texts, Part 2 (DJD XXII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1999) 316. 
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The image of God raising the individual up from the “pit of 
wasteland” and rescuing that individual from the “miry bog” is 
clearly dependent on Ps 40:2. This theme, however, is one that reso- 
nates throughout the Hebrew Bible and post-biblical poetic compo- 
sition, and it is that spectrum within we should place its employment 
in 40160. E. Schuller points to biblical verses that describe how God 
raises the individual from lowly places such as Sheol (J Sam 2:6; 
Ps 30:4), from the pit (Jon 2:7), and from graves (Ezek 37:12). (70) 
This notion also appears in Tobit (13:2) (71) and Wisdom of 
Solomon (16:13). Likewise, among the poetic texts found at 
Qumran, God is depicted as elevating the individual from the pit 
and Sheol (70H“ 11:19-20; 40437 2 i 11) and from the tents of death 
(40381 31 2). Moreover, the Hodayot, like 40160, draw upon 
Ps 40:3, when they praise God who is able 11° ıxwn my 
(1QH* 13:22). (72) With the exception of the passage from Ezekiel, 
all these citations emerge from poetic contexts where an individual 
has taken upon himself to extol God. In most cases this praise comes 
as the result of God’s intervention in the individual’s own life (i.e., 
1 Samuel, Jonah, Tobit) and it is within this larger literary context 
that we should place the use of this language and imagery in 40160. 
The author of 4Q/60 draws upon a theme commonly associated 
with recounting God’s salvific power, reformulating it into a 
present-time appeal for God to act accordingly. 

Just as the first half of line 3 is closely connected to Ps 40:3a, so 
too the second half of the line reflects dependence on Ps 40:3b. Ps 
40:3b contains two bi-cola as in the first half of the verse: 9» DP” 
“WR ND ">37 vo: “and he set up my feet upon a rock / steadied 
my footsteps.” Like Ps 40:3a, this theme also seems to have been 
expounded upon elsewhere at Qumran in the Hodayot (1QH*® 12:3). 
Unfortunately, all that is preserved is ]'?27 v0 ?v[. While it seems 
certain that this passage owes its biblical base to Ps 40:3, we cannot 


(70) E. Schuller in E. Eshel et al., Qumran Cave 4.VI: Poetical and Litur- 
gical Texts, Part 1 (DJD XI; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998) 119. 

(71) Schuller cites Tob 13:2: katayeı eig GSnv Kai avayeı. This text follows 
the shorter recension of Tobit (Mss B [Vaticanus], A [Alexandrinus] V 
[Venetus]). The longer recension (Ms S [Sinaiticus]) takes the verb of raising up 
and attaches it to the following clause: kai abrög Avayeı EK Tig anwdEias TG 
ueydAnc. Thus, according to the shorter recension, it is Sheol from which God 
raises the individual, while in the longer recension it is in the “great depth” 
(though Sheol seems to be implied as well by apposition). The original Hebrew 
preserved at Qumran conforms to the longer version (40200 6 6) 19 TMN 
[opina myn NT mann TNV. See M. Broshi et al., Qumran Cave 4.XIV: 
Parabiblical Texts, Part 2 (DJD XIX; Oxford Clarendon Press, 1995), 70. 

(72) The resemblance to Ps 40:3 was noted by J. Licht, Megillat ha- 
Hodayot me-Megillot Midbar Yehudah (Jerusalem: The Bialik Institute, 1957), 
104; S. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot: Psalms from Qumran (ATDan 2; Aarhus, 
Universitetsforlaget, 1960), 105. 
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say anymore due to its fragmentary character. This biblical verse is 
reflected in 40160 in: WNI? YO man? Tan oban OPH. Like 
its biblical counterpart, this larger expression should be understood 
as a bi-colon with each segment working from one of the bi-cola in 
Ps 40:3b. 

Ps 40:3b is dominated by the reference to God steadying the 
psalmist’s footsteps, with this being the central element in the 
second half (“WN JN). The presence of the upper stroke of a 
lamed in the manuscript makes it certain that we should restore 
some form of 727 in the immediately preceding lacuna in line 3. The 
third person plural possessive suffix seems to be a reasonable resto- 
ration in light of the larger context of the fragment. As noted above, 
Strugnell suggested that the imperative 987 should accompany this 
direct object. As we have demonstrated above, however, this root 
better suits ])” WW, which stands as an independent phrase. The 
original biblical root D‘? is more appropriate as the imperative that 
governs 0937. Indeed, in Ps 40:3b *97 is the direct object of D7"). As 
was observed above for the previous bi-colon, the biblical verb 
(2929) was transformed in two ways. In addition to switching to the 
imperative mood, the direct object suffix was changed from first 
person to third person (1127). Likewise, in 40:3b the first person 
suffix is contained in the direct object CT). If the previous model 
is followed, then the author of 40160 would retain the original 
biblical verb (01?) while altering its mood to the imperative and 
transforming the object. The possessive suffix would then be 
converted to the third person (in this case plural). Thus, a plausible 
restoration is: D]?[17 opi. 

The second half of the clause continues the same interpretive 
agenda: WNIT YO TMM? IYIN. The verb here is clearly depen- 
dent on the D?" in the biblical text, expressing the same basic 
meaning. Ample evidence suggests that the hiph‘il of TY replaces 
that of DI? in Late Biblical Hebrew. (73) The object of the two verbs, 
however, is different. The psalmist declares that God has set up “my 
feet” upon a “rock.” The author of 40160, however, takes Y90 as the 
direct object of the verb. 


(73) See R. Polzin, Late Biblical Hebrew: Toward an Historical Typology 
of Biblical Hebrew Prose (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1976), 148, for the general 
relationship of these roots. HALOT lists the hiph‘il of Tay as a “mostly late” 
form (1:841). It seems plausible that the author of 40160 has “updated” the 
earlier form with this later form. C. Newsom in G.J. Brooke et al., Qumran Cave 
4.XVII Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD XXII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 
252, notes that the root used to express the establishment of God’s word in Deut 
9:5 is DP , while Late Biblical Hebrew and Qumran Hebrew utilize the hiph‘il 
of WW (2 Chr 30:5; 40378 11 2). This same feature is present 40381 69 5. See 
E. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms: A Pseudepigraphic Collection (HSS 28; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986), 207. See also 2 Chr 33:8 where NAVY replaces 
nm in 2 Kgs 21:8. Cf. 1 Chr 17:14. 
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The entire clause is further modified by the adverb WNY712?. 
Allegro originally translated this word as “for a headstone.” (74) 
Strugnell (followed by Vermes, Garcia Martinez and Wise) rendered 
the word adjectivally with “from of old.” Both of these translations 
are problematic. Though WX AP does not appear in the Hebrew 
Bible with the compound preposition, the lexeme WNT appears a 
number of times (Isa 40:21; 41:4, 26; 48:16; Prov 8:23; Eccl 3:11). (75) 
It always functions as an adverb and thus is rendered “from the 
beginning” or “beforehand.” (76) Both Strugnell’s and Allegro’s 
translations are struggling with how to account for the assumed 
adverbial sense of the word. In particular, Strugnell merely under- 
stands UN? as an adjective (as if it were O77). If we understand 
UN? as an adverb, however, the entire phrase may best be trans- 
lated as “and establish for them a rock beforehand.” Here Y?0 has 
the same basic meaning as it does in the biblical verse. The instabi- 
lity of the “pit of desolation” and “miry bog” is entirely reversed 
when the psalmist recounts how God established his feet on the 
yo, “the quintessence of all that is firm and unshakable.” (77) Like- 
wise, in 40160, before God can establish the feet of the restored 
group, he must prepare the stable foundation upon which they will 
be stand. (78) In this sense, it is appropriate that this clause 
concludes the petition part of the prayer. 

The dependency of 40160 3-5 ii 2-3 on Ps 40:3 is fully informed 
by the expression and language of the Psalm itself, though other 
passages are certainly in mind as well. Ps 40:3 contains two larger 
stichs, which are themselves divided into two bi-cola. Each of the 
larger stichs contains a finite verb in the wayyiqtol. This same 
general poetic structure is retained in 4Q/60, though slightly modi- 
fied. Ps 40:3a contains one main verb (Y`), which modifies two 
prepositional phrases (M7 Wun, NW 22). 40160 splits these 
prepositional phrases and generates two independent bi-cola each 
modified by an imperative (D87, WVTI), one of which comes 
directly from the biblical text itself (117911). Ps 40:3b receives the 
same treatment in 40160. One finite verb (DP”)) governs two 


(74) Allegro, DJD 5:10. 

(75) See also the similar 13%? in 40160 6 2 (cf. 1 Chr 15:13). 

(76) HALOT 2:1166. 

(77) Kraus, Psalm 1-59, 425. The use of vod in Psalm 40 and 40160 is 
clearly metaphorical in this sense rather than a divine appellation. To be sure, 
the sense of security and stability implied in the use of “rock” as a divine appel- 
lation is certainly implied here as well. 

(78) In this sense, the referent of 079 is not entirely clear. Is it the feet or 
the assumed third party? The imagery of God steadying feet both in general and 
upon a rock is common throughout the Qumran literature. See /QH* 11:19-20; 
15:8-9; 40434 1 i 4; 40435 1 i 1-2 (partially restored); 40436 la + b i 8. 
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objects, one direct (%30) and one prepositional phrase (v0 y). 
The author of 40160 has split the biblical word pair (*?27, 290) and 
re-apportioned to each its own new verb, one of which is directly 
borrowed from the biblical base text (D). While the final clause of 
the verse (WX JND) is not immediately reworked, its general sense 
is clearly present in 40160. (79) As God pulls the psalmist out of his 
current despair, he does not leave him to his own devices, but he 
continues his support by setting the psalmist’s feet upon the stable 
rock. The same twofold assistance is requested by the author of 
40160. (80) 


LINES 3-4: MORE LITERARY DEPENDENCE ON Psalm 40 


Literary dependence on Psalm 40 continues in the next portion 
of 40160, although it is not nearly as pronounced as in the previous 
two lines. In fact, Ps 40:4 and 4Q/60 are linked only by one 
corresponding literary form. The 1?N of Ps 40:4 (TW "D2 jn 
WDR» mon win) seems to find expression in 40160 in 12n?1n 
N°2 RU DAR? YD Yy] (IL 3-4). To be sure, this connection is 
minimal and thus suspect. However, the location of the expression 
in 40160 immediately following a series of clauses that are undoub- 
tedly dependent on Ps 40:2-3 recommends that we entertain the 
possibility that the use of 197N in 40160 intentionally links this 
phrase to Ps 40:4. : 

The reconstruction TRI DAR» YD Yy] TONdAN N°2 (I. 3-4) 
originally offered by Strugnell seems fairly certain. (81) Strugnell 
restored the following two clauses as: TDV YW P TDM] (1. 4) and 
Djv 1298 TAD Mw] (1. 4). Strugnell’s suggested reconstruc- 
tion of the former clause is certainly plausible and fits the larger 
textual and literary context. Nonetheless, its speculative nature 


(79) To be sure, between the restoration suggested for the beginning of 
line 3 and the current one, there still remains some space to be filled in the 
lacuna. While the exact words are uncertain, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the author of 40/60 added some elements of his own composition just as he did 
in the latter half of line 3 (i.e., UN»). 

(80) Cf. the use of these verses from Psalm 40 in Jacob of Serug’s homily 
on Simeon the Stylite. The Syriac text is found in C. Brocklemann, Syrische 
Grammatik; mit Paradigmen, Literatur, Chrestomathie und Glossar (Leipzig: 
Verlag Enzyklopädie, 1976), 107*. 

(81) The reconstruction DYNJR? follows the restoration of Strugnell, 
“Notes en marge,” 181. Allegro, DJD 5:10, read D]. To be sure, Strugnell 
recognized the possibility of this reconstruction as well. However, as we shall 
see, the mention of “the nations” seems to fit better within the context of 
Ps 40:4. In addition, Allegro’s reading lacks any context due to the manner in 
which he aligns the fragments (see above, pp. 407). 
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recommends that we exercise caution in basing any larger unders- 
tanding of the text upon this restored clause. In the latter clause, 
Strugnell’s reconstruction is difficult to support based on the few 
visible letters and, by his own admission, is too long. (82) Accor- 
dingly, we reject it here and favor leaving the lacuna blank. (83) 

The N°2 that is found at the beginning of ?2 Dy] nanbın N°2 
INT DAR? serves as the literary link between the explicit prayer 
in line 2-3 and that which follows. Here, it joins the previous prayer 
with the following clause, with the latter coming to provide addi- 
tional rationale for execution of the former. Strugnell suggested that 
we read an ellipsed DNY as the subject of this nominal sentence. As 
such, the placement of IX is intended to create a stronger connec- 
tion between the subject (unexpressed) and the predicate. (84) Thus, 
this clause may properly be rendered, with Strugnell, as “For it (i.e., 
your people) is your praise [above all the nations.” (85) The clause 
generates a tension between “the nation” (presumably Israel) and 
“all the nations.” The relationship is such that “the nation” is above 
(i.e., better in some respect) all those other nations since it alone is 
depicted as God’s ñ?1n. That God placed Israel as a man 
over/among the other nations is a concept that is well rehearsed as 
well in the Hebrew Bible (Deut 26:19; Zeph 3:20; cf. Jer 13:11; 
33:9). (86) 

The emphasis on the special character of God’s nation seems to 
continue into the next clause. Here, the author of 40160 implores 
God to “Let your nation take shelter [in your house].” The unique 
relationship enjoyed between God and Israel provides special privi- 
leges for the nation. The repeated emphasis on the distinctive 
character of Israel is likely expressed in the following clause that is 
now lost to the lacuna. 


(82) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 182. 

(83) So also Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls, 551; Garcia Martinez and Tigche- 
laar, Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition, 1:312, who leave the lacuna blank. See, 
however, Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, 208, who follows Strugnell’s reconstruction. 

(84) On this function, see GKC §141g-h. In all cases, the pronoun comes 
at the end of the predicate as in 40160. Perhaps the pronoun is also helpful since 
the subject is unexpressed. 

(85) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 181. 

(86) Presumably, the subject of the verb in Jer 33:9 (MT) is Jerusalem (cf. 
the emendation suggested in BHS). In any event, the project of repairing Jeru- 
salem serves the larger goal of restoring Israel to its exalted status among the 
nations. Cf. G.L. Keown, PJ. Scalise, and T.G. Smothers, Jeremiah 26-52 (WBC 
27; Dallas: Word Books, 1995), 172. This theme appears again in Jer 13:11, though 
the other nations are not mentioned. See also Deut 10:21 where it is God who is 
Israel’s TYTN. 
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The portrait of Israel as a TYTN to God that sets it apart from 
the other nations stands in contrast to the use of 197M in Ps 40:4. 
There, the psalmist exclaims that upon being delivered from tragedy 
by God: INDI INT ODI INT WTR? mann WIN Ww 92 MM 
112. There are two main components to this declaration. First, the 
psalmist sings his “new song,” which is described in apposition as a 
MPN to God. At this point, presumably after hearing the contents of 
the song, the multitude will “see and fear” and “they will trust in 
God.” Indeed, Craigie classifies this passage as a victory hymn, 
“celebrating not only God’s deliverance, but also the impact of the 
victory on observers.” (87) Ps 40:4 presents a VIN TW and TYTN 
that is intended to arouse the interest of those outside the imme- 
diate community. The psalmist emphatically declares that all who 
become aware of God’s mighty deeds will immediately become 
terrified and consequently have no recourse but to turn to God. 

This verse provides sufficient basis for the author of 40160. For 
him, the referent of 197M has changed slightly. It is not merely the 
recounting of God’s intervention, but the nation itself. By emphasi- 
zing Israel’s special place among the nations, the author is providing 
further support for his appeal for God’s assistance in fully restoring 
the disparate elements of the nation. This request has already been 
expressed by the author of 40160 in his reworking of Ps 40:2-3. 
Through the literary reworking of these verses, the author of 40160 
asks God to act in the present (and future) just as he has done so in 
the past. God’s previous intervention of Israel’s behalf is identified 
in Psalm 40 as the WIN TW and TYNN offered by the psalmist. So 
too, in 40160, the nomn (i.e., Israel) is offered as further motivation 
for God to act accordingly. 

40160 further locates Israel as the nn above all the other 
nations (OR? ?2 4y]). This expression is likely based on the 
assertion in Ps 40:4 that, following the psalmist’s recounting of 
God’s salvific agency (the WIN TW and TYTN), the multitude will 
fear God and trust him. Here, the Psalm makes no claim about the 
future relationship between this multitude and Israel. For 4Q/60, 
however, this recognition of the divine agency, serves as an implicit 
marker of Israel’s elevated status. This statement appropriately 
prefigures the contents of the second half of fragments 3-5 of 
40160. Lines 4b-7 are singularly focused on a future time when the 
dominion of the gentile nations will cease and they will come to 
recognize the absolute sovereignty of the God of Israel (IL. 5-6) and 
the unique status therefore accorded to Israel (1. 6). For the author 


(87) Craigie, Psalms 1-50,315. See also the similar understanding in Kraus, 
Psalms 1-59, 425. Cf. Isa 42:10; Psalms 33; 98; 99; 144; 149. 
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of 40160, this expected point in time will only occur after the 
desired reality expressed in the first half of the text is realized, or 
perhaps are necessary conditions for the events of the first half to 
take place. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The text of 40160 as a whole still suffers from the lack of a 
workable critical edition, a deficiency that will be remedied with the 
publication of the revised DJD 5. (88) The present study has focused 
specifically on this problem in fragments 3-5, column 2, lines 1-4, 
while also addressing the interpretive relationship between these 
lines and the biblical base from which they are formed. These four 
lines comprise an impassioned appeal to God to intervene in human 
affairs and aid in the reunification of some disparate element of the 
Jewish people to the author’s own understanding of what consti- 
tutes the real people of Israel. In fashioning this prayer, the author 
draws upon the language and literary structure of the opening 
verses of Psalm 40. While other biblical verses are in view, Psalm 40 
provides the structural foundation for the body of the prayer. This 
textual relationship allows us to reconstruct much of the lacunae in 
line 1-4. 

The author of 40160, however, does not merely replicate the 
contents of Psalm 40. Rather, 40160 represents a carefully 
constructed interpretive reading of the opening verses of Psalm 40. 
These passages in Psalm 40 are written in the perfect as a past time 
narrative describing God’s prior assistance in the psalmist’s time of 
distress. The psalmist’s recounting of God’s past intervention in the 
first half serves in a preparatory role for his appeal for God’s assis- 
tance in the present circumstances. 40160 contains a similar plea to 
God to intervene in human affairs. The present crisis was surely 
viewed with the same exigency as that of the psalmist. In composing 
his prayer to God, the author of 4Q/60 draws upon the model 
presented by Psalm 40. It is not enough merely to appeal to God. 
Rather, one should offer some preparatory remarks that display the 
precedent of God’s intervention in personal human affairs. (89) 


(88) See n. 9. 

(89) This literary form, based on the biblical psalms of communal lament, 
is reflected elsewhere in the Qumran corpus. It is a prominent feature in the 
Non-Canonical Psalms (40381 15; 24 a + b) and Dibre Hamme’orot (40504). 
See E.G. Chazon, “Te‘udat Liturgit me-Qumran ve-HaSlakhoteha: ‘Dibre 
Hamme’orot’” (Ph.D. diss., the Hebrew University, 1991), 59; B. Nitzan, Qumran 
Prayer and Religious Poetry (trans. J. Chipman; STDJ 12; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1994), 89-99; D.K. Falk, Daily, Sabbath, and Festival Prayers in the Dead Sea 
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While the psalmist performs this task by means of two separate lite- 
rary units, the author of 40160 collapses them into one through 
altering the mood of the verbs drawn from Ps 40:2-3. Lines 2-3 of 
40160 immediately evoke the portrait of God’s intercession 
expressed in the opening verses of Psalm 40. The literary foundation 
functions as the basis through which the author of 40160 can now 
convey his own petitionary prayer. Imbedded within 4Q/60’s inde- 
pendent composition are both the appeal to God’s past-time assis- 
tance and the demand for present-time action. For this, Psalm 40 
provides both the literary model and the textual base. 


Alex JASSEN. (90) 


Scrolls (STDJ 27; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1998), 66-75. See also Nitzan’s treatment of 
the Festival Prayers (pp. 99-105). See the discussion of this feature in Second 
Temple period literature in D. Flusser, “Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers,” in Jewish 
Writings of the Second Temple Period (ed. M.E. Stone; CRINT 2; Assen: Van 
Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), 570-73. 

(90) A shorter version of this paper was presented at the Qumran Section 
of the 2004 Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature (San Antonio, 
TX). The present study has been aided by a Summer Predoctoral Travel Grant 
from the New York University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (2004). 
Their assistance is greatly appreciated. I had the opportunity to view the manus- 
cript of 40160 at the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, and I thank the staff for their 
helpful assistance. I also wish to thank Professors Moshe Bernstein, Lawrence 
Schiffman and Bernard Levinson, each of whom read over the entire draft and 
offered helpful suggestions. 


THE BOOK FORMERLY KNOWN 
AS GENESIS. 
A STUDY OF THE USE 
OF BIBLICAL LANGUAGE 
IN THE HEBREW FRAGMENTS 
OF THE Book of Jubilees ©) 


Summary 


This paper argues that the author of the Book of Jubilees either had a 
very liberal approach to the text of a Vorlage or that the Vorlage itself was 
still fluid. This freedom with the text can be seen in the use of “prophetic” 
language with which the author re-tells Israel’s prehistory. His objective is 
to “establish” a prehistory that is in agreement with the Scriptural laws as 
found in the latter parts of the Torah, and that can serve as a more stringent 
basis for the prophetic literature. This is illustrated in several examples from 
the Book of Jubilees. 


Sommaire 


Dans cet article j’avance la thèse que l’auteur du Livre des Jubilées 
s’est librement servi de son Vorlage ou que elle n’avait pas encore été fixée. 
La liberté avec laquelle l’auteur approche le texte devient plus visible 
encore dans la façon avec laquelle il emploie un langage ‘prophétique’ 
quand il re-raconte la préhistoire d’Israél. Son objectif est d’établir une 
préhistoire qui est en accord avec les lois que l’on trouve dans les autres 
parties de la Torah. Par conséquent cette version de la préhistoire pourrait 
servir comme base plus pertinente pour les livres prophétiques. Cette hypo- 
thése est illustrée par des exemples choisis du Livre des Jubilées. 


(*) This study is an outcome of my master’s thesis at the Oxford centre for 
Hebrew and Jewish Studies and Oxford University. I would like to thank Alison 
Salvesen for supervising the thesis. I also aknowledge the financial support of 
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of increased attention ever since the discovery of Qumran, (1) 

of the scrolls in the adjacent caves, and their subsequent publi- 
cation in Discoveries of the Judean Desert. This has changed the 
scholarly (re-)construction of the beliefs and practises of Judaism in 
this period; a new consensus has emerged that the Judaism of the 
Second Temple period included vastly different forms. 

Among the literary compositions found at Qumran are frag- 
ments of the Book of Jubilees. Since 1989 the critical text of Jubilees 
has been based on the most important ancient versions and most of 
these fragments. (2) However, some of the manuscripts were not 
published until 1994, and were, therefore, not included in Vander- 
Kam’s critical text. (3) They have received comparatively little 
attention until now. (4) I can only speculate on the reasons that 
deterred scholars from studying all fragments. One of them can 
safely be assumed in the fragmentary state of the fragments. 

A problem that any study on the Hebrew fragments of Jubilees 
has to face, is the inherent consequences of this fragmentary state: 
They were designated and interpreted as being parts of the Book of 
Jubilees on the basis of a matrix that consists mainly of the Ethiopic 
text. Similarities between the Hebrew and the Ethiopic texts should 
therefore be of little surprise. 


T: writings of Second Temple Judaism have been the subject 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXTANT TEXT 


The main aim of this study is to find lines of development from 
biblical texts to the Book of Jubilees. In order to identify these lines 


the Nordelbish Evangelisch-Luthenish Kirche and the Oxford Centre for 
Hebrew and Jewish Studies which enabled me to study at Oxford. 

(1) Cf the very different assessments by J. Magness, The Archaeology of 
Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002) 25-31, and 
by Y. Hirschfeld, Qumran in Context. Reassessing the Archaeological Evidence 
(Peabody: Henrdickson Publishers). 

(2) James C VanderKam (ed), The Book of Jubilees. A Critical Text (CSCO 
510, Leuven: Peeters, 1989). 

(3) DJD XIII, 1-140. The manuscripts in question are 40176 and 40216- 
24, with the exception of 40221 which had been previously published as “The 
First Jubilees Manuscript from Qumran Cave 4: A Preliminary Publication”, in 
JBL 110 (1991) 243-270, by J. VanderKam and J. Milik. 

(4) Cf. L. DiTommaso, A Bibliography of Pseudepigrapha Research 1850- 
1999 (JSPE.S 39, Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001) 617-672 [especially 
649-657] and A. Lehnhardt, Bibliographie zu den Jiidischen Schriften aus helle- 
nistisch-rômischer Zeit (JSHRZ VI/2, Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 
1999) 189-204. Cf. also the Index of Articles on Jewish Studies (RAMBI): 
http://aleph2.libnet.ac.il/F/XSS1ME7QED3S3RT1INFHP4SE722 Y2X4H2PVI17 
JXIDA4HDRJJLAG-63685?func=find-b&find_code=WRD&request= 
jubilees&adjacent=N (accessed October 3"). 
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I focus on the lexical and linguistic choices made by Jubilees’ author. 
It follows that I use those words which are present on the fragments 
as the evidence base, leaving most of the reconstructions aside. The 
aim of this method is to find those expressions from Scripture which 
the author of Jubilees employed. The underlying assumption is, that 
an author is likely to make conscious and unconscious use of the 
language which influences him most. Finding such quotes and allu- 
sions should enable us to discern the Scriptural traditions in which 
the author of Jubilees stands. 


COMPARISON OF QUMRAN FRAGMENTS WITH THE BIBLICAL TEXT 


As shown by Brooke (5), the author of Jubilees treats the 
biblical text with considerable freedom. In the following study I will 
discuss some examples for several different kinds of the use of 
biblical language. (6) A Second part will examine the relation 
between Jubilees and the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint. 


1. Verbatim Quotes from Biblical Texts 


Surprisingly, there are comparatively few biblical quotations at 
the “appropriate” places within the narrative in the Hebrew frag- 
ments of the Book of Jubilees. Even when taking a still fluctuating 
biblical text into account, the ratio of changes in the phrasing 
between Jubilees and Genesis-Exodus makes it at least appear to be 
possible that the author of Jubilees was not using a written Vorlage 
at all when composing Jubilees. 

The first example of a quote comes from a small detail in the 
story of Jacob’s dream at Beth-El (Jub 27:20). Assuming that the 
restoration of the first word is correct this is a verbatim quote from 
Gen 28:11: 


(5) G. Brooke, “Exegetical Strategies in Jubilees 1-2. New Light from 
4QJubilees®” in: M. Albani (ed), Studies in the Book of Jubilees (TSAJ 65, 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1997) 39-57. 

(6) As the material is far too vast to present a line-by-line — or rather 
word-by-word — analysis of the entire extant text, some examples will be 
discussed in greater detail. However, data of all the fragments agrees with these 
examples, cf. J. Stökl, “A list of the Extant Hebrew Text of the Book of Jubilees, 
their Relation to the Hebrew Bible and Some Preliminary Comments,” Henoch 
28 (2006), forthecoming. 
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Jub 27:20 (1017 In5) Gen 28:11 


wow RID DW J2 Dipa VID) 
JPA ANA mp”... DPI ND np 
NI Opa 220") NORM ow? 


And he came to the place and abided 
...(and) he too]k of the stones of the there, because the sun had set. He the 
place [... took of the stones of the place. And he 
put it at his “head-place” and lay down 
in that place. 


Genesis continues very differently from the restored text of Jubi- 
lees, all under the caveat that the reconstructions are correct. 

A second example of a clear verbatim quote can be seen in 
Jubilees 40:6 and is preserved in 4Q223-4 Unit 2 col 5 line 29. It is 
very interesting to compare this to Gen 41 vss 41 and 43: 


Jub 40:6 à ; 
(40223-4 Unit 2, col V, 29) Gen 41:41 Gen 41:43 


pox TYID army DW NN DTI 

nk AN) TNT La 

prox 712 by pwm... DIA PIN. By] NN IN Vw? NP) 
DTA 

122997 by 11227 207% PINT Yy ink 
nw]n 
„9799 WR 


... (and) he made in rule]| And Pharaoh said to|And he made him ride in 
over all the land of Egypt|Joseph: “See, I have setlhis second chariot. And 
and he made him ride on|you over all the land of|they called out before him: 
[his] s[econd] chariot. “Bow the knee!” Thus he 

set him over all the land of 


Egypt. 


The verbs in the Ethiopic version of Genesis differ from that in 
Hebrew Genesis; therefore, the expression in the reconstruction of 
the text is different from MT. If the Hebrew text of Jubilees is 
correct here it would be an allusion to Ps 8:7 the only place in MT 
that uses VWN in the hif. prefix-conjugation with a suffix in the third 
person masculine. (7) But that will not be the concern of this study. 
The formula DXA YIN ?12 YY is not nearly as common as one 
might think. (8) Because of this, it must be interpreted as a delibe- 
rate quote from Gen 41:41.43. 


(7) The hif. of VWN is extremely rare. It appears only three times in MT: 
Dan 11:39 (DWAT), Job 25:2 (DWAT) and Ps 8:7 (WT? WNN). 

(8) It appears four times in MT, the two verses referred to here and Ex 9:9 
and Ex 10:14 in the description of the Ten Plagues. It appears only once with 
another country than Egypt: Naphtali in /Re 15:20. 
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The second half of the verse from Jubilees alludes to Gen 41:43. 
The main differences are the use of a suffix on the verb instead of 
the nota accusativi, and the noun 1227 being in the stat. abs. and 
not cons.. If the form for the numeral is different, as is indeed likely, 
this can only be adduced from the state of TID. Whether the text 
says 1? or 1172? (9) cannot be ascertained with final confidence. 
The possible space created by the reduction of four letters if using 
15, could be used as a vacat before the following vs. seven. (10) The 
use of 719799 would be a concession to fitting the quote into the 
syntactical structure of Jubilees’ narrative. By combining the two 
verses the author can make his main points, and, so to speak, 
compile a Reader’s Digest version of Joseph’s adventures in 
Egypt, (11) instead of tediously retelling every single verse from a 
narrative he does not appear to be particularly interested in. 

Brooke describes further quotes in his abovementioned study 
of 40216. However, a pattern emerges when trying to find convin- 
cing cases of verbatim quotes in Hebrew Jubilees from MT: Very few 
have been preserved, if there ever were as many as one might 
think. (12) 


As familiar as the stories (re-)told in Jubilees appear to us, 
including their language, they certainly do not make frequent use of 
the same words as the Biblical narrative; this holds true at least for 
those parts that have been preserved of Hebrew Jubilees in 
Qumran. 


2. Quotes that are not from the Principle Narrative Source 


A good example for this kind of quote can be found in Jub 
21:18, part of Abraham’s admonishing of Isaac. He transmits sacrifi- 
cial laws to his son, handing down the teachings he had learned 
earlier from the books of his ancestors. (13) Part of these teachings 
have been preserved in 40219; in line 17, column 2 the words *D[ 
JNT DIN are preserved. This is a quote from three Biblical passages: 
Lev 17:11, Ex 35:33 and Deut 12:23. All three speak about atone- 
ment, and defilement through blood. 

Even though the following verse, Jub 21:19, uses the meaning 
that this expression has in Ex 35:33, verse 18 is still concerned with 


(9) Usual spelling of 1279 in Qumran; cf. E. Qimron, The Hebrew of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (HSM 29, Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986) 17-18. 
(10) For this practise cf. e.g. 4Q223-4 Unit 2 col 5 line 18 (DJD XIII, 127). 
(11) J. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (Guides to the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001) 78. 
(12) Op. cit., 11. 
(13) Jub 12:27. 
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food purity and not with murder. Thus, Lev 17:11 and Deut 12:23 fit 
considerably better into the context of this verse. The quote is used 
to combine the two perspectives of blood, that in biblical times were 
not yet being considered together. Jubilees, on the other hand, consi- 
ders both to be inherently the two sides of the same coin. It is quite 
clear that this thought has been inspired by the same expression in 
the two different contexts. 

A further example has been preserved in 40216, column VI, 
line 5: 


029027 NN 171 NN) waw ... 


Enough of the word WAV is preserved to make its restoration in 
this context virtually certain. This line retells Gen 1:16. But in 
contrast to that passage, in which sun and moon are called the DNAT 
San and yop NNA respectively, here they are called WAW and 
nm. Although WNW, nT and D’AD do appear often and in various 
combinations throughout the pentateuch (14), the exact sequence 
DON NX MIT NNI wwii appears only in one other text in MT 
— Deut 4:19. (15) In spite of this verbatim similarity between our 
verse and Deut 4:19, it has to be noted that “no other phraseology 
from Deut 4:15-20 is apparent in the passage” and that therefore 
“no more can be said with certainty.” (16) Thus, van Ruiten points 
towards Psalm 136:7-9 as a possible influence on Jub 2:8a. In vss 7- 
9 he finds mention of all three, interrupted only by the chorus `Ð 
on 0719? at the end of each short verse in this hymn to YHWH. 
This comes to no surprise as Ps 136:5-9 recount major steps of the 
creation of heaven and earth. 71Q Ps“ replaces the hapax D’MX as 
found in MT by MN as found in in Gen 1:14 ff; (17) Between vss 
7 and 8 an extra verse is included —....5 nm WAWI NN. Further, 
the syntactic structure of vss 7-9 is different to the rest of the 
psalm. (18) 


(14) As pointed out by van Ruiten, Primaeval History Interpreted. The 
Rewriting of Genesis 1-11 in the Book of Jubilees (JSJ.SS 66, Leiden: Brill, 2000) 
38 especially the list in note 71. 

(15) Cf. Brooke, op. cit., 45-6. 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) There without mater lectionis. 

(18) In his commentary to the psalm K. Seybold writes “[vs.] 7 nennt die 
„großen Lichter“, die Gestirne, in denen [vss.] 8.9 nach Gn 1, 16 Sonne, Mond 
und Sterne erkennen (wohl eine schriftgelehrte Erweiterung).”, cf. Die Psalmen 
(HAT 15, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1996). The syntactic structure of vss 8-9 is not only 
different when compared to the rest of the psalm, it is also awkward in and of 
itself. Where Gen 1:16 has articles in front of all the mentioned ‘lights’ the psalm 
only has one in front of the ‘sun’ and the ‘moon.’ The ‘stars’ have to do without 
resulting in a grammatically awkward text. 
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All this indicates that the similarities between the psalm and 
Jubilees are intentional. I would argue, however, that even if Ps 136 
had some role in the phrasing of Jub 2:8, the allusion to Deut 4:19 is 
equally strong. The author of Jubilees must have been aware of this 
verbatim quote to the text in Deuteronomy. If Ps 136 had been the 
sole inspiring idea, the re-added articles — as found in Deut 4:19 and 
not in Ps 136:7-9 — would be surprising. The relevant parts of the 
three texts, including restorations read: (19) 


nam TTY EM IN 
WABT NN INT 
DIIT NN) DT NN] 
Daun Nay 9 
NAT ANIN 

TÜR opan OF 


navy 739 t mon 


(And) lest you raise your 
eyes to the sky, so that, 
when you see the sun and 
the moon and the stars, all 
the host, of heaven, you be 
drawn 


away and bow down to 
them and serve (worship) 
them, things that YHMH, 
your God, has allotted to 
all the (other) peoples 
under the (whole) sky. 


0973 DIR mip? 
11707 DYW 2 

ora nung Um ny? 
Ton 021)? `D 

D°29191 TPIT? 

1992 nidwinnd 

on DYW 2 


[Praize the Lord] 

’who made the great 
lights — for his steadfast 
love is eternal! ‘the sun to 
rule the day — 


for his steadfast love is 
eternal! 

the moon and stars to rule 
the night - for his steadfast 
love is eternal! 


DX MIT awy Wann OYA] 
NR MI nN wall 
yp oh yn] 02917 
N PRT So by TNT? Dawn 
ana 19 a ora Yon 
(Twn? MR ya 


[(and) on the fourth day 
YHWH made the s[un and 
the moon and the stars 
[and he set them on the 
expanse of the skies to give 
light to all the land and[ 


to rule of day and night 
and to divilde between 
day and darkness]. 


Assuming that this allusion to Deut 4:19 is indeed intentional, it is a 
clear polemic against the ‘nations’ who follow the “wrong” calendar, 
i.e. anybody who does not follow Jubilees’ 364-day solar calendar. It 
is interesting to see that in Jub 6:30a-37a the text reflects on the 
importance of the solar calendar for the Israelites, and that not 
keeping it by observing the moon and the stars will lead to obser- 
ving Jewish holidays on days that coincide with Gentile holidays. 
(20) To the author of Jubilees this seems to have been a terrible 
thought. The substitution of two words in Jub 2:8, when rewriting 
Gen 1:16, with words from Deut 4:19, makes a theological point 


(19) The restored parts of Jub 2:8 are printed in a smaller font to indicate 
their provisional character. The parts to be compared are in bold and a larger 
font. 

(20) See especially vss 35b-36. 
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about the importance of observing the right calendar. Apparently 
the danger of identifying sun and moon with the deities Sama$ and 
Yarihu (21) does not seem to have been as relevant to the author of 
Jubilees as the risk of using the wrong calendar. 

The remnants of Jub 2:27 can be read as another example for 
the verbatim use of biblical language. It is part of the description of 
the seventh day of creation which in Jubilees is considerably longer 
than in Gen 2:2-3. (22) The Shabbat is one of the major focal points 
of the Book of Jubilees. According to it, keeping Shabbat is an 
important act of keeping the covenant between YHWH and 
Israel. (23) Adducing other Scriptural material, Jubilees mixes 
quotes from Ex 35:2 and Ex 31:14: 


Jub 2:27 Ex 35:2 Ex 31:14 


TONY 12 moon [| nam apy 42 nyog TND Aa Wy 
ofp] Anan IPA NWT Waa 11712) 
may 


that person shall be cut of 
from among his kin. 


It is interesting to see, how both texts are interwoven to form this 
new version. INN TONYA 12 mwun 991 is cited from Ex 35:2. 
Leaving out the 12 the same words also occur in Ex 31:14. The final 
INN is clearly taken from there. I do not agree with van Ruiten 
that only the latter can be the source text for Jub 2:27. (24) I find it 
much more likely that the author would have conflated the two 
texts into a new text. It is clear from the context that Ex 31:12-17 
serves as the basic narrative source. However, it would be very pecu- 
liar indeed if the author had changed the grammatical gender of 
‘Sabbath’ in the reflexive pronoun from MT 712 to Jub 12 without 
noticing that Ex 35:2 MT has 43, thereby rendering the line into an 
“accidental citation”. Van Ruiten’s argument that the root 95n only 
appears in Jub 2:27 and Ex 31:14 is pending until a surviving frag- 
ment can confirm the conveniently restored Sonn. Further, the 
Ethiopic text of Jubilees reads mota yəmut (25) twice in Jub 2:27. The 


(21) This is probably the motive for the different terminology in MT. 

(22) The creation of the Shabbat takes up all of Jubilees 2:16-33. 

(23) E.g. Jub 2:25. Endres views the covenant as the hermeneutical key to 
Jubilees, cf. J. Endres, Biblical Interpretation in the Book of Jubilees (CBQ.MS 
18, Washington: The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1987) 226-227. 

(24) Cf. Primaeval History, 54-57. 

(25) For the problem of the different systems of transcribing Ethiopic cf. 
J. Tropper, Altäthiopisch. Grammatik des Ge’ez mit Ubungstexten und Glossar 
(ELO 2, Münster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2002) 26-27. 
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Hebrew text has a lacuna the first time, but MA” NN is restored with 
considerable certainty. The second time the Hebrew reads MDN, as 
found in Ex 31:14. This supports van Ruiten’s view that that passage 
is indeed alluded to. That the Ethiopic translaters simply translated 
mota ysmut shows that Ex 35:2 was seen as a parallel by them. The 
only possible way to combine both sets of evidence is to read Jubi- 
lees as alluding and conflating both texts. 


3. Creative Re-Writing Using Allusive Language 


As Brooke has pointed out the expression DNATY NY, from Jub 
1:5, 40216 column I line 13, appears only in /sa 42:16 in MT. (26) 
Although it is not exactly the same form, I suggest adding /sa 
41:17 (27) to the list of possible allusions, as the only difference 
between the two is their aspect/tense. (28) The purpose of this allu- 
sion seems to be to intertwine the punishment for forsaking 
YHWH (29) and the promise of salvation and of His helping 
presence, that are the point of Deut 31:6.17, Isa 41:17 and 42:16. 

40218 line 4 is witness to a further example of alluding to 
another Biblical passage than the main source text. 


Jub 2:27 (40218, 4) Prov 2:22 
[Ps yo wD? Nd] ann AMD OA NID? PIND DYN 


And they will not be cut off from the | But the wicked will be cut off from the 
land. land, and the treacherous will be rooted 
out of it. 


MT uses N, nif., together with Yi and the preposition A as an 
adverbial phrase only once, in Prov 2:22. There is a slight difference 
in that A and PNT are combined in MT, PNA, and left as two inde- 
pendent words in 40218, "Ni J. This difference, however, is not 
significant as the particle A is often disjunctive before the definite 
article. (30) 


(26) G. Brooke, op. cit. 

(27) There are numerous other formulaic uses of the negated root ATV 
with YHWH as the subject in MT. However, none of them is in the first person 
singular: Gen 28:15; Deut 31:8; Jos 1:5, 22:3; 1Re 6:13; 1Chr 28:20; Ezra 9:9; Neh 
9:17.19.31; Ps 9:11, 37:28, 94:14. 

(28) Isa 41:17 reads DAIYR NY. 

(29) This is the meaning of 272 with humans as the subject and a deity as 
its object. 

(30) Cf. T. Muraoka/P. Joiion, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Subsidia 
Biblica 14/1+2, Roma: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1996) 339. 
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The passage is an admonition to follow the commandments in 
order to be delivered ‘from the alien woman, from the stranger’ (31) 
who leads astray. This woman seems to stands for a hellenistic or 
other non-Israelitic influence, that/who leads people not to keep the 
Covenant. An obvious sign for not observing the covenant and the 
commandments is not to keep Shabbat - to the author of Jubilees a 
truly terrible idea. 

The final example is Jub 1:9 in 40216 col 2 line 5. The last three 
letters refer to Ex 7:2, an unexpected verse from a passage that in 
the narrative structure of Exodus takes places before the Sinai- 
pericope: 


119 GORE TES 


swe 5D NN “ISA YD NN WwW" “JD... JASN WNT NN DIN TAN 
TSIR TYR AT JUIN TR) 

SANA ONIW UAT DW 
You shall speak all that I command you, 
and your brother Aaron shall tell 


Pharaoh to let the people of Israel go out 
of his land. 


..F[lor they forgot all my command- 
ments, all which i] commanded you. 


None of the Ethiopic manuscripts supports reading TSX here. (32) 
That makes this reconstruction all the more interesting. I will follow 
the principle of lectio difficilior lectio probabilior and accept the X 
as restored correctly. VanderKam refers to the following three 
passages: Deut 8:1, 11:8 and 31:5. Ex 7:2, however, appears to be 
more appropriate as it uses the same grammatical form and as it 
shows that the commandments that YHWH gave to Moses to give 
them to Israel are being referred to and not a speech by Moses at 
the border of the promised land. (33) 


4. Free Re-writing and Composing Imitating Biblical Style 


In those passages that retell biblical narrative, the most 
frequent phenomenon is the tendency of the author of Jubilees to 
make use of his source freely, conferring a similar content in his own 
words. 

Parts of the description of the creation of the Shabbat, Jub 
2:26b, preserved in 4Q2/8 lines 1-2 clearly resemble a use of 
language that one might expect to find in the Hebrew Bible: 


(31) PM 117 TUN, cf. Prov 2:16. 

(32) Mss 12,21 support the suffix, Cf. DJD XIII, 10. 

(33) Even though that is also divine law, it is different in the respect that 
Moses gives it, and not YHWH directly. 
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…] 7207 om Sofa] NIT WIT (2... 


However, The expression DMT ?2[n] does not appear even once in 
MT. In contrast to that, 817 WTP is used, if not very frequently: In 
2Re 4:9 it is said about Elijah, in Ps 99:3.5 it is an attribute of 
YHWH/His name. 

A second example is 40219 col 2 line 36, which preserves parts 
of Jub 22:1: 


ORpAWw POS? IXIA DIMAN 7A NA WR wi... 


The only similar expression to be found in MT is used in /sa 6:1 and 
14:28: NVI MWI. Both times this is followed by the name of a Judean 
king, in the first passage Uzziah, in the second, Ahaz. 
The purposes of these two expressions, 72 MA TWX MWI and 
niva-niwa are very similar in that they are used to give precise dating 
by referring to the year an important and well known person died. 


5. Use of Biblical Language in the Passages that are not Rewritten 
but Come Either From Other Traditions or are Created by the 
Author of Jubilees 


In those passages not retelling Biblical narrative, Jubilees 
cannot quote any biblical base text as such. There is none. It does, 
however, allude to Scripture and uses language that betrays a 
profound knowledge and familiarity of a group of certain texts and 
passages. As will become clear by the examples given below /sa, Jer 
and Ezek are the most prominent among them. However, no clear 
quotes could be identified as such. They seem to be used exclusively 
in those passages in Jub that re-tell Biblical narrative. 

The first example given here has been selected to show how a 
Biblical passage can be taken out of its literary context and put into 
a new one. Thus, some of the sacrificial law found in Lev and Num 
was used in the composing of Jub 21. Verse 10 of that chapter has 
been preserved in 40219 column 1, line 38, and in 40220, frg 1, lines 
10-11. (34) Scripture relates the same law in Lev 19:6. 


(34) The words of the two different documents differ only in orthography. 
Cf. DJD XIII, 42.57. 
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Jub 21:10 Lev 19:6 


ANNE ora DIN WA NN nam YX? oanar ora 
nn) 

wawi yoy Njan x]? on wea Wo DVI NT 
o> any xd. bar Tv nn 


wpywn 


And its meat eat on t]hat [day] or on the | It shall be eaten the same day you offer it 
day after, and [the sun] shall no[t] set [on | or on the day after, and anything left over 
it on the nex day until it is eaten. And | until the third day shall be burned up 
leave nothing for the third day]. with fire. 


Abraham’s admonition is based on a combination of Leviticus’ and 
Numbers’ sacrificial laws. (35) This connection is established by 
content and by using similar expressions, as seen here. Interestingly, 
Lev 7:16-17 has a very similar law pertaining to the eating of vow 
(772) and freewill (1272) offerings. The immediately preceding verse 
explicitly states that the meat of a peace offering is to be eaten on 
the day of the sacrifice itself. Only vs. 18 introduces the normal term 
for peace offering (OAYWT T27) into this section stating that, like 
the vow and the freewill offering, it should be eaten on the first and 
on the second day but not on the third. (36) 

40176 preserves several parts from the so-called “apocalypse” 
in Jubilees 23. In line one of fragment 20 merely two words and half 
of a third are legible: 


TPI2 N MfN... 


As already pointed out by Allegro in the editio princeps (37) they 
evoke of Isa 48:1: 


D'YAUIT ANY) TPT VAN ONTW OWA DRIP Spy A NN Ÿ AA 
(38) :npqya NO) MARI RD yor NID TND TT DVD 


(35) In Jubilees the patriarchs fully adhere to the sacrificial laws as laid out 
in Hebrew Bible. The fact that Abraham hands his knowledge of them down to 
his descendants shows a certain theological harmonisation of prehistory, cf. 
C. Eberhart, Studien zur Bedeutung der Opfer im Alten Testament (WMANT 94, 
Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 2002) 388-389. 

(36) The peace offering is the only offering that the person who offers can 
eat, after the fat has been burned and after the priest has received his parts, cf. 
P. Jensen, “The Levitical Sacrifical System,” in R. Beckwith/M. Selman (eds), 
Sacrifice in the Bible (Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1995). 

(37) DJD V, 65. 

(38) Hear this, O house of Jacob, who are called by the name of Israel, and 
who came from the waters of Judah, who swear by the name of the Lord and 
praise the God of Israel, but neither in truth nor in truthfulness. 
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This was probably his reason for including them in the selection of 
Tanhümim under the siglum 40176. It is a theologically important 
reference in the beginning of the apocalypse as /saiah 48 proclaims 
the horrors that befall him ‘who is wicked’ (39) but also future peace 
and salvation for Israel and Judah. (40) But even this revelation of 
future salvation does not come without a short lamentation over the 
Israelites breaking YHWH’s commandments. (41) The idea that 
YHWH has told his people his commandments a long time ago (42) 
and that he knew that they would transgress them (43) might have 
served as some kind of Urzelle of Jubilees. (44) 
The following line, representing parts of vss 21-22, reads: 


MIT won Oy PV) AYP CD L...n2 NI 


The expression 7172 Xp is of much interest for this study. It 
appears only six times in MT, (45) none of which is in /saiah. This is 
significant as Isaiah uses the root VP extraordinarily often. (46) 
However, especially the two occurrences in Jeremiah fit the context 
of Jub 23 as they mention two characteristics of apocalypses, 
extreme punishment (47) and salvation: (48) 


MAND ANA API VIII T0) TA OMAN IR MaD? 21:5 
(49) : 9174 BPR 
(50) :n02? DM] 131 Dipam ON 32:37 


Line three and four of this fragment list the terrible events that are 
going to happen in the generations after Abraham: 


TIR 121... vw) AINA Of... 


(39) Isa 48:22. 

(40) E.g. the famous vss 18-21. 

(41) Vs. 19. 

(42) Vs 5. 

(43) Vs 8. 

(44) There are some problems with this idea: why would YHWH suddenly 
start to reveal something new, after everything he had prophecied had 
happened, as it is said in vss 6-7. However, Jubilees’ author might well have 
developed his basic idea from a selective reading of Isa 48. 

(45) Deut 29:27; 2Re 3:27; Jer 21:5, 32:37; Zec 1:15, 7:12. 

(46) 11 of the 59 times the root VXp is used in MT it occurres in the Book 
of Isaiah. 

(47) Jer 21:5. 

(48) Jer 32:37. 

(49) I myself will fight against you with outstretched hand and strong arm, 
in anger and in fury and in great wrath. 

(50) Behold, I will gather them from all the countries to which I drove 
them in my anger and my wrath and in great indignation. I will bring them back 
to this place, and I will make them dwell in safety. 
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In spite of the frequent use of the word 297 (51) and relatively spea- 
king also of 12 (52), one would expect the words 297 and NT as 
they often accompany I, especially in Jer and Ezek. (53) The 
unusual word 191989) (54) is not used in MT. 12 is a word which 
appears almost only in the three great prophets, and in this group 
mainly in Ezek. (55) 

The fact that the vocabulary of these two lines is mainly deve- 
loped from Ezek, Jer and Isa appears to be evident. It is, therefore, 
possible to draw the conclusion that even in its creative parts Jubi- 
lees alludes to a variety of different biblical books in a relatively 
small space, here mainly concentrating on Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. 


A variety of uses of MT has been shown in Jubilees. The other 
fragments of Jubilees not treated here explicitly support this picture. 
The vast majority of the material that has been preserved from the 
Book of Jubilees is from those passages that do not have a direct 
Biblical parallel. The language used is, however, often reminiscent of 
biblical usage and phrases, frequently taken from the prophets Isa, 
Jer and Ezek. 

It was further possible to show how rarely Jubilees makes use 
of verbatim quotes. It is a thorough rewriting of its narrative base in 
Genesis and Exodus. The lack of quotes should not be too surprising 
as they would defy the logic of rewriting the Pentateuch up to 
Mount Sinai. 


QUMRAN JUBILEES 
AND ITS RELATION WITH THE SEPTUAGINT 
AND THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 


It has been recognized that MT was not the Vorlage of Jubilees 
for some time now. (56) The fragments of Hebrew Jubilees found at 


(51) Of the 495 times it is used in MT, 102 are in Ezek, 81 in Jer and 39 in 
Isa. All other books use the term considerably less. 

(52) It is used 24 times. Of these eleven are in Ezek, five in i and three in 
Isa. 

(53) Of the 23 times that these three words appear in MT, one is in 2Chr 
20:9, 15 in Jer and seven in Ezek. 

(54) M. Kister “Newly-Identified Fragments of the Bok of Jubilees: 
Jub 23:21-23, 30-31”, RevQ 12 (1987) 533-534 interprets it as a special form of 
the inf. cons. 

(55) Of the 24 times it is used, Deut and 2Re each have it once, Num three 
times, /sa three times, Jer five times and Eze eleven times. 

(56) J. VanderKam, Textual and Historical Studies in the Book of Jubilees 
(HSM 14, Missoula: Scholar Press, 1977) 116. 
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Qumran, however, do not substantiate claims that any one of the 
versions served as Jubilees’ Vorlage. (57) I did not look for possible 
allusions (58) to any of the non-MT versions, as the differences in 
language would require us first to establish a firm notion of lexical 
equivalents for these books. (59) 

Of the many examples cited in the appendices to Textual and 
Historical Studies only a very small percentage is represented in the 
Hebrew fragments. (60) However, among those cases in which Jubi- 
lees does not agree with MT, there is one of some theological impor- 
tance for Jubilees: 


Jub 1:1 LXX MT SP (61) 
(40216, col 1, 6) Ex 24:12 Ex 24:12 Ex 24:12 


. Kat SH0@ ool Ta 79 TIAN... D PR... 
anna JANA... | Tia tà Aidıya tov DNT none | omas a nn 
vönov Kai ta} „san TT MDN nn 


EVTOAGG... 


…] the stone, the |... that I may give | ...so that I may give | I will give you the 

La[w... you the  tablets| you the tablets of| tablets of stones, 
of stone, the Law |stone and the Law|Law and the 
and the command- | and the command- | commandments 
ment... ment... 


Like LXX, 40216 connects INNI and ]IX77 asyndetically. Thereby 
the two distinct items from MT, the stone[-tablets] and the Law, 
become one: the stone, which is identified with the Law. 

Jub 27:19, as in 1017 line 2, presents a slightly different case. 
Here, the Hebrew fragments of Jubilees follow SP against MT and 
LXX: 


(57) Cf. J. VanderKam, “Jubilees and Hebrew Texts of Genesis-Exodus”, 
Textus 14 (1988) 71-85. 

(58) As opposed to quotes. 

(59) For the relation between the Samaritan Pentateuch (from hereon: 
SP) and Biblical texts in Qumran cf. E.&H. Eshel, “Dating the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch’s Compilation in Light of the Qumran Biblical Scrolls,” in: 
S. Paul/R. Kraft/L. Schiffman/W. Fields (eds), Emanuel. Studies in the Hebrew 
Bible, Septuagint, and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov (VT.S 94, 
Leiden: Brill, 2003) 215-240. 

(60) Cf. J. VanderKam, Textual and Historical Studies, 142-198. Of the 421 
cases in with differing texts in MT, SP and LXX only eight were present in the 
fragments. 

(61) SP does not have MTS cohortative. And to make clear that the form 
nn? is a plural form, the nomen rectus, DJINN, is “pluralized” as well. This does 
not necessarily work on the grammatical level, but it is very unlikely to have one 
tablet made out of several stones. 
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Jub 27:19 LXX MT SP 

(1017,2) Gen 28:10 Gen 28:10 Gen 28:10 
„Kal eönAdev lax apy? NY) apy" XM 
ONO TOD bpÉATOS TOD YAY NA yaw NINN 
OpKov 

Jinxa yan n2?[2|Koi Enopeven eis nn Tor nn no 

Xappav 
And Jacob went| And Jacob went|And Jacob went 


out from Beer-|out from Beer-|out from Beer- 
sheva and went to | sheva and went to | sheva and went to 
Haran. Haran. Haran. 


Even though VanderKam does not agree with Milik, who reads 
parts of the second ?, he agrees with the identification of the frag- 
ment with Jub 27:19 (Gen 28:10) and therefore reads ND as the 
remains of n2°?°, the inf. cons. qal of the root 7.7.7. (62) Where MT 
and LXX each have a paratactic sentence consising of two main 
clauses, SP and Jubilees read the verse hypotactically, transforming 
MT’s second main clause into a consecutive clause. (63) This has the 
effect that the first action is already directed toward the second. 

At times Jubilees also follows MT against SP or LXX. 
However, none of the Hebrew Fragments are witness to such a case. 
Similarly, none of the cases in which Jubilees follows MT and LXX 
against SP are preserved in the Qumran fragments of Jubilees. The 
evidence for these phenomena is based solely on Ethiopic Jubi- 
lees. (64) Although the new critical text prepared by VanderKam 
warrants some minor changes in his vast lists, the main tendency of 
the collected data can, according to his own (re-)assessment, be 
relied upon. (65) Further, my comparison of those texts from 
Hebrew Jubilees that have a biblical parallel did not find additional 
evidence. Most of the time the author of Jubilees rewrote his 
possible Vorlage consistently, he was more concerned with the text 
he wrote than with the text he used as a source. (66) 


(62) J. VanderKam, Textual and Historical Studies, 75-76.145. 

(63) C£ E. Kautzsch, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Edited and Enlarged 
(trans A. Cowley, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910) 504-505. 

(64) J. VanderKam, Textual and Historical Studies, 146-147. 

(65) J. VanderKam, “Jubilees and Hebrew Texts of Genesis-Exodus,” 74. 

(66) Cf. H. Wahl, “Die Jakobserzählungen der Genesis und der Jubiläen 
im Vergleich. Zur Auslegung der Genesis im 2. Jahrhundert v. Chr. Und mit 
Anmerkungen zur Pentateuchforschung”, VT 44 (1994) 546. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The examples in the preceding sections give an overview over 
the use of the Hebrew Bible in the composition known as the Book 
of Jubilees. It has been shown that in its use of language the Book of 
Jubilees departs quite far from its Vorlage, be it in written form, or 
in the author’s memory only. Brooke comes to the conclusion that 
the author had a written copy of Genesis in his hands when writing 
Jubilees. (67) However, the data presented here suggests either a 
very eclectic use of that written copy or none at all. (68) 

The results are slightly different with respect to the nature of 
the author’s Vorlage. Although most of the quotes seem to follow 
MT other textual traditions are also present. This suggests two 
possible interpretations: Either the text used by the author of Jubi- 
lees does not belong to either of the main textual traditions (69), MT 
and the so-called “Palestinian” and “Egyptian” texts, and thus is 
witness to a specific group of texts in its own right. Or Jubilees’ 
Vorlage is another witness to the “Palestinian” family. This has been 
suggested and found inadequate by VanderKam. (70) A way out of 
the dilemma of ending up with a member of the Palestinian family 
being distinctly different from that of its other two representatives, 
would be to assume that Jubilees’ author had access to and used 
different versions of Scripture. This is, however, a weak argument. 
Especially in light of the relative unanimity of the Qumran manu- 
scripts of the Torah. The second possible interpretation of the 
evidence is that Jubilees’ Vorlage is witness to a more fluid trans- 
mission of the text of the Hebrew Bible than previously assumed. 

The Book of Jubilees is a “revision” of Genesis and Exodus not 
only with the intention of stressing the importance of Shabbat, the 
festivals in general, and the festival of weeks (71) as the celebration 


(67) G. Brooke, op. cit., 55. 

(68) H. Wahl, op. cit., 545. 

(69) For the sake of the argument following Cross’ theory of textual fami- 
lies, cf. F Cross, Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text (Harvard: Harvard 
University Press, 1975) 306-320. 

(70) J. VanderKam, “Jubilees and Hebrew Texts of Genesis-Exodus,” 
83-85. 

(71) Other important events are dated so that they also fall on Shavu’ot. 
Cf. J. VanderKam, “Covenant and Biblcal Interpretation in Jubilees 6,” in 
L. Schiffman/E. Tov/J. VanderKam (eds), The Dead Sea Scrolls. Fifty Years after 
their Discovery. Proceedings of the Jerusalem Congress, July 20-25, 1997 (Jeru- 
salem: IES/Shrine of the Book, 2000) and idem, Calendars in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Measuring Time (Literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls 1, London: Rout- 
ledge, 1998) 30-31. Cf. also S. Naim/Ph. Guillaume, “Jubilee Calendar Rescued 
from the Flood Narrative,” Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 2004-05, 
http://www.arts.ualberta.ca/JHS/Articles/_edn1# _ édni (accessed October a 
2005). 
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of the covenant in particular; (72) but it also betrays a familiarity 
with and fondness for other biblical texts, mainly of prophetic 
origin. This suggests that the author of Jubilees interpreted the 
Torah through “prophetic” eyes. However, in the self-understanding 
of the author of Jubilees, his new work was not so much a prophetic 
book as a re-instating of Scriptural prehistory. (73) The historical 
events of Genesis and Exodus, and moreover, the laws as contained 
in the following books of the Torah are the basis of the covenant 
between God and Israel. 

The main result of this study, then, is that the author of Jubilees 
keeps reasonably close to the narrative structure of Gen-Ex. With 
respect to the language and quotes, however, he uses Scripture 
freely and with a great amount of creativity. (74) This is all the more 
astounding as there are very few documents that have been 
preserved in greater numbers at Qumran than the Book of Jubi- 
lees (75), implying that it was an important book in the community, 
which also cited it as authoritative. (76) 

Drawing the threads of the above together, I come to the final 
conclusion that Jubilees is a “prophetic” rewriting of Genesis and 
parts of Exodus. Its objective is to “establish” a prehistory that it 
aligns with the Scriptural laws as found in the latter parts of the 


(72) The latter was adopted by the Qumran community as their main 
festival and the day that new members could join. Cf. 7QS I 16- II 25 and 
Sh. Talmon’s terminology in “The Community of the Renewed Covenant,” in 
E. Ulrich-J. VanderKam (eds), The Community of the Renewed Covenant. The 
Notre Dame Symposium on the Dead Sea Scrolls (CJAS 10, Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1994) 7-10. 

(73) B.-Z. Wacholder, “Jubilees as the Super Canon. Torah-Admonitions 
versus Torah-Commandment,” in M. Bernstein-F. Garcia Martinez-J. Kampen 
(eds), Legal Texts and Legal Issues. Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the 
International Organization for Qumran Studies Cambridge 1995, Published in 
the Honor of J.M. Baumgarten, (StTDJ 23, Leiden: Brill, 1997) 209. 

(74) J. VanderKam, “Jubilees’ Exegetical Creation of Levi the Priest,” 
RevQ 17 (1996) 373. J.T.A.G.M van Ruiten “The Birth of Moses in Egypt Accor- 
ding to the Book of Jubilees (Jub 47.1-9),” in: A. Hilhorst-G.H. van Kooten (eds), 
The Wisdom of Egypt. Jewish, Early Christian, and Gnostic Essays in Honour of 
Gerard P. Luttikhuizen (Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity 59, Leiden: 
Brill, 2005) 43-65 comes to similar conclusions regarding the Ethiopic text of 
Jubilees. 

(75) Jubilees is “second in numbers only to Gen, Ex, Deut, Isa and Ps, cf. 
J. J. Collins, Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls (The Literature of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, London: Routledge, 1997) 25. 

(76) CD col 16, as printed in J. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (2001) 
19. The question as to why this authority that Jubilees had in Qumran was 
limited to there should probably be answered by pointing towards calendrical 
issues, cf. E. Ulrich “From Literature to Scripture. Reflections on the Growth of 
a Text’s Authoritativeness,” DSD 10 (2003) 3-25, especially 21-23. 
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Torah, and that can serve as a more stringent basis for the prophetic 
literature. (77) To that aim the author introduces numerous addi- 
tions to the narrative of the Torah. The prophetic literature appears 
to be the focal lens through which the author of Jubilees under- 
stands Scripture. In that sense, the Book of Jubilees can be called a 
truly “canonical” reading of Genesis and Exodus. 


Jonathan STOKL. (78) 


(77) J.T.A.G.M van Ruiten “Abraham, Job and the Book of Jubilees. The 
Intertextual Relationship of Genesis 22:1-19, Job 1:1-2:13 and Jubilees 17:15- 
18:19,” in E. Noort-E. Tigchelaar (eds), The Sacrifice of Isaac. The Agedah 
(Genesis 22) and its Interpretations (Themes in Biblical Narrative. Jewish and 
Christian Traditions 4, Leiden: Brill, 2002) 54-85 comes to the compatible 
conclusion that the Writings did not influence the author of Jubilees, p. 85. 
According to my results, to a lesser extent the Torah and mainly the Prophets 
did. 

(78) This study is an outcome of my master’s thesis at he Oxford Centre 
for Hebrew and Jewish Studies and Oxford University with the title The Book 
Formerly Known as Genesis. A Study of the Use of Migra in the Book of Jubilees. 
I would like to thank Alison Salvesen for her support and for her comments in 
the process of writing the thesis and beyond. 


SCHØYEN MS. 5234: 
EIN NEUES Tobit-FRAGMENT 
VOM TOTEN MEER 


Summary 


A previously unpublished fragment of 40196 (4Qpap Tobit“ ar) belon- 
ging to The Schøyen Collection is presented. The fragment covers Tob 14: 
3-4, a passage also represented by 40198 (40 Tobit“ ar) frg. 1. One textual 
difference between these witnesses can be observed. The Aramaic texts are 
further compared with the longer Greek recension GII. The textual analysis 
is concluded with a discussion on the original language of Tobit and some 
considerations on the literary history of the poetic units in Tobit 13. 


Zusammenfassung 


Der Artikel behandelt ein bisher unveröffentlichtes Fragment von 
40196 (4OpapTobit“ ar), welches Teil der Schøyen Collection ist. Das Frag- 
ment beinhaltet Tob 13,3-4, eine Textpassage, die auch von 40198 
(4QTobit ar) Frg. 1 überliefert wird. Es lässt sich eine textliche Differenz 
zwischen den beiden Textzeugen beobachten. Die aramäischen Texte 
werden ferner mit der längeren griechischen Textform GII verglichen. Die 
Textanalyse schließt mit einer Diskussion der Originalsprache des Buches 
Tobit sowie einigen Überlegungen zur literarischen Geschichte der poeti- 
schen Abschnitte in Tobit 13. 


unter der Rubrik Dead Sea Scrolls unter den Parabiblical 
Scrolls das Papyrus-Fragment Schøyen ms. 5234. (1) Floren- 
tino Garcia Martinez hat als erster die Zugehörigkeit dieses kleinen 


D: Schgyen Collection beinhaltet in den Special Collections 


(1) Siehe die Webseite der Norwegischen Nationalbibliothek: 
www.nb.no/baser/schoyen/5/5.9/index.html#5234. Die Autoren möchten an 
dieser Stelle Martin Schøyen und der Schøyen Collection ihren Dank ausspre- 
chen. 
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Textes zu 40196, einer der fünf in der Höhle IV in Qumran gefun- 
denen Tobit-Schriftrollen (40196-200), festgestellt. Bevor dieses 
Fragment im Januar 2001 durch die Schgyen Collection erworben 
wurde, war es von 1956-1972 zunächst im Besitz von Khalil Iskander 
Shahin (“Kando”), Betlehem, von 1972-1995 dann im Besitz eines 
nicht näher genannten amerikanischen Priesters, der später in der 
Schweiz tätig war, von 1995-2001 schließlich im Besitz der Kando- 
Familie und wurde in Zürich aufbewahrt. Da das Fragment nicht 
mit den übrigen Fragmenten des Buches Tobit in DJD (2) veröffent- 
licht ist — es lag dem Herausgeber der Tobit-Fragmente vom Toten 
Meer, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, bei der Vorbereitung seiner Edition nicht 
vor - findet es nur wenig Beachtung. (3) Im Ablauf der Tobiterzäh- 
lung ist Schøyen ms. 5234 zwischen 40196 Frg. 18 und 19 einzu- 
ordnen und überliefert eine der wenigen Textpassagen, die von zwei 
aramäischen Handschriften des Buches Tobit aus Qumran parallel 
überliefert ist (Tob 14,3-4). Folglich erweitert es das spärliche 
Vergleichsmaterial innerhalb der frühen aramäischen Überliefe- 
rung des Buches Tobit. (4) 


1. TEXT (5) 


1.1. Physikalische Beschaffenheit 


Schgyen ms. 5234 besteht aus Papyrus leicht bräunlicher 
Färbung, die Größe beträgt 68 x 22 mm. Die Zuordnung zur Schrift- 


(2) J.A. Fitzmyer, “Tobit”. In: M. Broshi u.a., Qumran Cave 4, XIV, Para- 
biblical Texts, Part 2. DJD 19. Oxford 1995, 1-76. 

(3) Als Ausnahme kann E.M. Cook gelten, dessen Anmerkungen zu 
Schgyen ms. 5234 nebst einer Rekonstruktion des aramäischen “Urtextes” der 
griechischen Tobiterzählung nach der Textfassung des Codex Sinaiticus unter 
http://ralphriver.blogspot.com/2005/12/lost-scrap-of-tobit-from-schoyen.html zu 
finden sind. 

(4) Zwischen den beiden aramäischen Tobit-Schriftrollen 40196 und 
40197 gibt es vier Überschneidungen: Tob 4,21-5,1 (40196 Frg. 11,1-2 // 40197 
Frg. 2,1-2), Tob 6,6-8 (40196 Frg. 13,1-4 // 40197 Frg. 4i,10-14), Tob 6,13-18 
(40196 Fre. 141,6 // 40197 Frg. 4ii,10) und Tob 6,18-7,6 (40196 Frg. 14i1,4-7 // 
40197 Frg. 4iii,1-4). Zwischen 40196 bzw. Schøyen ms. 5234 und 40198 liegen 
zwei Überschneidungen von Textsegmenten vor: Tob 14,2-3 (40196 Fre. 18,15- 
16 // 40198 Frg. 1,1-2) und Tob 14,3-4 (Schøyen ms. 5234 Z. 1-7 // 40198 Frg. 1,2- 
8). Obwohl diese Textfragmente zweifellos denselben Textabschnitt überliefern, 
ist eine tatsächliche Überschneidung von Textelementen selten. Allerdings 
lassen selbst diese wenigen Überschneidungen deutlich erkennen, dass - wenn 
auch im Detail sehr kleine - Unterschiede in der aramäischen Überlieferung 
der Tobiterzählung in Qumran bestanden. 

(5) Der Text von Schøyen ms. 5234 wurde von Torleif Elgvin anhand des 
Original-Fragments in der Schgyen Collection erstellt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen. 
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5cm 


MS 5234 
Bible: Tobit. Qumran, 1-68. 
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rolle 40196 ist durch die Verbindung desselben Beschreibmaterials 
Papyrus und der Ähnlichkeit im Schriftbild (6), weiterhin durch die 
Identifikation mit Tob 14,3-4 durch die parallele Überlieferung in 
40198 Frg. 1,2-8 sehr sicher. Das Fragment zeigt den rechten Rand 
der Kolumne. Da das vorhergehende Fragment 40196 Frg. 18 den 
unteren Rand einer Kolumne zeigt und der Textbestand von 
Schgyen ms. 5234 anscheinend unmittelbar an dieses anschließt, 
dürfte es sich auch hier um den oberen Rand einer Kolumne 
handeln. 


1.2. Transkription 


(oberer Rand) 
ni VNI 1 
Porn 7 2 

anna °T 3 
P Wm 4 
9 2335 

DIRI yan 6 

Prw 7 


1.3. Anmerkungen zur Transkription 


Zeile 2: Am Zeilenende kann ein zweites lamed identifiziert 
werden, da genügend von einem gekrümmten Strich erkennbar ist. 

Zeile 3: Vor der Lacuna ist jod oder waw erkennbar. 

Zeile 4: Vom letzten Buchstaben ist nur eine Spur erhalten. 
Diese passt zur Krümmung eines lamed. 

Zeile 6: Der rechte senkrechte Strich eines alef ist vor der 
Lacuna, bei der die obere Schicht des Papyrus abgerieben ist, 
erhalten. 

Zeile 7: Der Kopf des lamed ist sichtbar. 


1.4. Übersetzung 


Zeile 1: und er sagte zu [ 
Zeile 2: das er spricht [ 
Zeile 3: die sprech[en 


(6) Die Schrift von 40196 wurde von Fitzmyer als “late semiformal 
Hasmonaean script” eingeordnet und auf ca. 50 v.Chr. datiert; vgl. Ders., 
“Tobit”, DJD, 7. Fitzmyer beruft sich dabei auf die Klassifikation und Datierung 
von Schrifttypen bei F.M. Cross, “The Development of the Jewish Scripts”. In: 
G.E. Wright (Hg.), The Bible and the Ancient Near East. Essays in Honor of 
William Foxwell Albright. Garden City - New York 1961, 170-264, hier: 190 82. 
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Zeile 4: es wird geschehen zu [ 
Zeile 5: in allem das | 

Zeile 6: wohnend im La[nd 
Zeile 7: Israel [ 


2. DIE PARALLELE ÜBERLIEFERUNG IN 4Q198 FRG. 1,2-8 (7) 


Auch 40198 Frg. 1,2-8 überliefert Tob 14,3-4. (8) Es zeigt sich 
nur eine Divergenz: Während Schøyen ms. 5234 in Zeile 2 zweifels- 
frei das Partizip der Wurzel 55n ‘sprechen, reden’ überliefert, wie 
aus dem präfigierten mem klar hervorgeht, überliefert 40198 
Frg. 1,3 an dieser Stelle eindeutig das finite Verb. Auch in Zeile 3 hat 
Schøyen ms. 5234 das Partizip (Plural) von 97, in 40198 Frg. 1,4 ist 
an dieser Stelle nur ein lamed erhalten. 


man n]>_ NI AIP| ma 2 
2]2 V1 NTN 3 

WPI mim 4 

(9) Pma Tawm XD 5 

(10) av} XM XPD ] (11) ÅN ON 1993 6 
(12) JĀ Pr mw" YINA pam 7 

law ms PNW] 8 


(7) Vgl. die Abbildung dieses Fragments auf PAM 43.182 in der Micro- 
fiche-Edition von E. Tov, The Dead Sea Scrolls on Microfiche. A Comprehensive 
Facsimile Edition of the Texts from the Judean Desert. Leiden - New York - Köln 
1993. Fitzmyer, “Tobit”, DJD, 57, charakterisiert die Schrift der Lederrolle 
40198 als “late Hasmonaean or early Herodian book hand with some semi- 
cursive features” und datiert auf ca. 50 v.Chr. 

(8) Die sowohl durch Schøyen ms. 5234 als auch 40198 Frg. 1,2-8 überlie- 
ferten Textelemente sind im Folgenden mit einer durchgehenden Linie, ähn- 
licher Text mit einer gepunkteten Linie gekennzeichnet. 

(9) Fitzmyer, “Tobit”, DJD, 57, ergänzt in Anlehnung an trois kapoi 
avtov in GII zum pl. [praarm. K. Beyer ergänzt dagegen zum sg. [7]3a19; vel. 
Ders., Die aramäischen Texte vom Toten Meer samt den Inschriften aus Palästina, 
dem Testament Levis aus der Kairoer Genisa, der Fastenrolle und den alten 
talmudischen Zitaten. Ergänzungsband. Göttingen 1994, 134-147, hier: 147. 

(10) Fitzmyer, “Tobit”, DJD, 57, liest am Zeilenende: [X]N”’Xn’. Vom 
letzten erhaltenen Buchstaben dieses Wortes sei nur der rechte Strich 
erkennbar, es könne sich um taw handeln, “but not even that is certain”; ebd., 
58. Beyer, ATTM.E, 147, nimmt eine andere Worttrennung vor und liest 
MP] XM “es wird kommen und ablaufen”. 

(11) Unter dem Mikroskop kann man im originalen Fragment den Fuß 
des zweiten alefs dieses Wortes erkennen. 

(12) Nach Fitzmyer, “Tobit”, DJD, 58, ist auf PAM 42.325 möglicherweise 
noch der Kopf eines waw erkennbar. 
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2.1. Übersetzung 


Zeile 2: seinen Söhnen und er gebot ihm und sagte zu [ihm (4) 
das Wort] 

Zeile 3: Gottes, das (13) er gesprochen [hat 

Zeile 4: Ninilve, das ................ ge]sa[gt haben 

Zeile 5: das Ganze wird geschehen zu [ihrer/seiner] 
Zeilt/en (14) 

Zeile 6: in allem das [der] Gott gesprochen hat. Das [Ganze] 
wird kommen und ab[laufen 

Zeile 7: wohnend im Land Israel, alle [ 

Zeile 8: [ Israel trocken und Samalria 


3. VERGLEICH DER ARAMÄISCHEN TEXTE 
MIT DER GRIECHISCHEN ÜBERLIEFERUNG 


Die griechische Überlieferung des Buches Tobit teilt sich in 
zwei (15) Textformen: eine kürzere Textform (GI), die neben Codex 
Vaticanus, Alexandrinus und Venetus von der Hauptmasse der grie- 
chischen Textzeugen überliefert wird, und eine längere Textform 
(GII), die vollständig nur von Codex Sinaiticus sowie indirekt durch 
die altlateinische Überlieferung (Vetus Latina) bezeugt wird. (16) 
In der Regel stehen die in Qumran gefundenen Tobit-Fragmente 
der längeren Textform GII nahe. (17) In Tob 14,3 zeigt sich jedoch, 
dass offenbar weder GI noch GII eine vollständige Übersetzung des 
aramäischen Textes von 40196 darstellen, da weder GI noch GII in 
Tob 14,3 eine Wiedergabe sowohl für ‘befehlen’ (18) als auch für 


(13) Die Relativpartikel "7 bezieht sich entweder direkt auf NTDN oder — 
vorausgesetzt XX ist Teil einer cs.-Verbindung — auf das NTYN vorausgehende 
Wort. Letzteres liegt aufgrund von GII nahe. 

(14) Vgl. Anmerkung 9. 

(15) Eine dritte Textform (GII), die R. Hanhart als “Mittelglied zwischen 
Textform und Rezension” charakterisiert, ist nur für ein Zwischenstück (Tob 
6,9-12,22) ausgewiesen; vgl. Ders., Text und Textgeschichte des Buches Tobit. 
MSU 17. Göttingen 1984, 14. 7 

(16) Nach Hanhart ist bei GI und GII aufgrund ihrer teilweisen Uberein- 
stimmungen mit Sicherheit gegenseitige Abhängigkeit anzunehmen, ihre Unter- 
schiede erachtet er aber als derart tiefgreifend, dass er ihr Verhältnis nicht als 
Rezension, sondern als selbstständige Textform bestimmt; vgl. Ders., Text, 11. 

(17) Die Tobit-Fragmente von 40196-200 können natürlich nicht einfach 
mit dem fragmentarischen “Ur-Tobit” identifiziert werden, sie stellen aber das 
früheste Vergleichsmaterial auf der Ebene des semitischen Textes dar. Abwei- 
chungen der Vorlage von GII wie auch GI müssen aber immer in Betracht 
gezogen werden. 

(18) In 40196 Fre. 18,6 ist eindeutig die Form 1721 überliefert. Da eine 
Wurzel 792 weder hebräisch noch aramäisch bezeugt ist, schlägt Fitzmyer die 
Korrektur 17751 in Anschluss an 40198 Frg. 1,2 vor; vgl. Ders., “Tobit”, DJD, 30. 
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zweimal MAX ‘sprechen’ haben. In Tob 14,4 bietet GI mit 600 EX0- 
Anoev, GII mit à &AoAncev jeweils einen Relativsatz, was eher dem 
finiten Verb in 40198 Frg. 1,3 als dem Partizip in Schgyen ms. 5234 
Z. 2 zu entsprechen scheint. Allerdings entspricht das folgende 
Partizip von Schøyen ms. 5234 Z. 3 in GII einem weiteren Relativ- 
satz, dies spricht für die Konsequenz in der Wiedergabe von GII in 
Tob 14,4. (19) GI hat an dieser Stelle keine Wiedergabe, aus 40198 
steht an dieser Stelle kein Vergleichsmaterial zur Verfügung. Im 
Folgenden zeigt sich aber, dass GI mit kataoıpasnoetan ‘es wird 
zerstört werden’ möglicherweise eine kürzende Deutung von Jona 
3,4 einfügt. (20) Da sowohl Schgyen ms. 5234 als auch 40198 an 
dieser Stelle abbrechen, kann aber nicht entschieden werden, ob es 
sich um die Prophetie des Jona (GI) oder des Nahum (GII) 
handelt. (21) 


In der Textform GII lautet Tob 14,3-4 (22): 


Und als er (i.e. Tobit; Anm. der Vf.) im Sterben lag, rief er seinen Sohn 
Tobias und gebot ihm: “Kind, führe deine Kinder fort (4) und zieh weg 
nach Medien; denn ich glaube an das Wort Gottes über Ninive, das 
Nahum gesprochen hat, dass alles sein und eintreffen wird über Assur 
und Ninive, und alles, was die Propheten Israels, die Gott geschickt 


(19) Das Partizip J2n° in Schøyen ms. 5234 Z. 6 entspricht in GII dem 
Partizip oi katowkodvtec. Allerdings zeigen sich die griechischen Textformen bei 
der Übersetzung von Partizipien nicht “sklavisch” dem aramäischen Text 
gegenüber, wie der Vergleich von GI und GII mit 40196 und 40197 zeigt: 
Partizip wird sowohl mit dem Partizip, Adjektiv, finitem Verb oder Relativsatz 
wiedergegeben. Die systematische Erhebung einer Übersetzungstechnik ist 
aber aufgrund der fragmentarischen aramäischen bzw. hebräischen Überliefe- 
rung nicht möglich. Vgl. dazu die Dissertation von Michaela Hallermayer, Text 
und Überlieferung des Buches Tobit (Regensburg 2005), 34-163. 176f. 

(20) Denkbar ist auch die Verwechslung der Wurzeln TAY ‘tun, machen’ 
und TAX ‘zugrunde gehen’. Hanhart nimmt an dieser Stelle in GI aber eine tiefer 
gehende Umformulierung der Unheilsprophetie gegen Ninive an: “Daß diese 
Übernahme (i.e. Jona 3,4; Anm. der Vf.) aus dem vorgegebenen Text der LXX 
aber auf den Bearbeiter zurückgeht, der einen der Textform GII nahestehenden 
Text verkürzte, ist dadurch nahegelegt, daß das Zitat parataktisch in einen 
Aussagezusammenhang eingereiht erscheint, der dem ausführlicheren Text von 
GII entnommen und in der Weise zusammengezogen ist, daß das, was dort als 
Ankündigung des Tobias ausgesagt war, der einen und gleichen Prophetie des 
Jonas zugeschrieben wird: nicht nur die Zerstörung Ninives, sondern auch eine 
zeitlich begrenzte Verschonung Mediens und die Verbannung Israels aus seinem 
Land”; ders., Text, 34. 

(21) Der Prophet Nahum aus Elkosch kündigte in seiner Prophetie die 
Zerstörung und den Untergang Ninives, der Hauptstadt des assyrischen Welt- 
reiches, an. Nach Fitzmyer ist Nahum daher “certainly the more fitting allusion 
for Tobit to cite...”; ders., Tobit. CEJL. Berlin — New York 2003, 325. 

(22) Die durch 40196/198 bezeugten Textelemente sind im Folgenden 
unterstrichen. 
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hat, gesagt haben; alles wird eintreffen, und keines von allen Worten 
wird hinfällig werden, und alles wird sich ereignen zu seiner Zeit. Und 
in Medien wird eher Rettung sein als in Assyrien und in Babylonien. 
Denn ich weiß und glaube, dass alles, was Gott gesprochen hat, in 
Erfüllung gehen und sein wird; und nicht eines von den Worten wird 
hinfällig werden. Und unsere Brüder, die im Land Israel wohnen, 
werden alle zerstreut und in die Gefangenschaft geführt werden aus 
dem guten Land, und es wird das ganze Land Israel eine Wüste sein 
und Samaria und Jerusalem wird eine Wüste sein, und das Haus 
Gottes wird in Trauer sein und verbrannt werden für eine gewisse 
Zeit.” 


4. ERGEBNIS 


Der Vergleich von Tob 13,3-4 in Schøyen ms. 5234 und der 
parallelen Überlieferung in 40198 Frg. 1,2-8 zeigt ein weiteres 
Beispiel für geringfügige Abweichungen schon auf der Ebene des 
aramäischen Tobit-Textes. Sind diese Divergenzen darauf zurückzu- 
führen, dass die aramäischen Tobit-Texte ihrerseits Übersetzungen 
eines hebräischen Textes sind? Diese Frage kann nicht abschließend 
beantwortet werden, da der Vergleich der aramäischen und 
hebräischen Textfragmente aufgrund weniger und vor allem wenig 
aussagekräftiger Parallelüberlieferungen zu keinem eindeutigen 
Ergebnis führt. (23) Mit vier aramäischen Schriftrollen gegenüber 
nur einer hebräischen Schriftrolle des Buches Tobit in Qumran 
spricht das Zahlenverhältnis eindeutig zugunsten des Aramäischen. 
Die Ubersetzungsrichtung Hebräisch — Aramäisch (24) bzw. 


(23) Eine Reihe von Fragmenten überliefert zwar dieselben Textpartien, 
liefert aber keine tatsächlichen Überschneidungen von Textelementen: Tob 3,6 
(40197 Frg. 1,1 // 40200 Fre. 11,4-5), Tob 3,10.11 (40196 Frg. 6,2-7 // 40200 Frg. 
lü,1-5), Tob 4,5 (40196 Frg. 9 // 40200 Fre. 2,3-5) und Tob 13,18 (40196 Fre. 
18,11 // 49200 Frg. 7ii,1-3). In Tob 12,21-22 bieten 40196 Frg. 17i,4 und 49200 
Frg. 6,2 jeweils das Pronominalsuffix der 3. sg. m., gefolgt von 1177) im aramäi- 
schen Text von 40196 bzw. 1°71) im hebräischen Text von 40200. Tob 4,7 lässt 
erkennen, dass der hebräische Text von 40200 Frg. 2,6 nach ‘2 137° mit 11 
plus Partizip anschließt, während in 40196 Frg. 10,1 nach "12 77° direkt ein mit 
ayin beginnendes Verb, wohl [72], folgt. In Tob 13,4 entspricht AM) in 40196 
Frg. 171,13 im hebräischen Text von 40200 Frg. 6,8 NWI, ebenfalls in Tob 13,4 
überliefern 40196 Frg. 171,14 und 40200 Fre. 6,9 beide das Demonstrativum 
8171. In Tob 13,13 lautet das Wortpaar im aramäischen Text von 40196 Frg. 18,2 
“9727 TN ‘freue dich und jauchze’, der hebräische Text von 40200 Frg. 7i,1 über- 
liefert dagegen "X171 ‘AW “freue dich und spring’. In Tob 14,1 ist das Sterben 
Tobits in 40196 Frg. 18,12 mit [Ja Dw MM, in 40200 Fre. 7ii,4 parallel mit 
J2 Dbw MN] bezeugt. Das Alter Tobits bei seiner Erblindung beträgt in 
40196 Frg. 18,13 und 40200 Frg. 7ii,5 übereinstimmend 58 Jahre. 

(24) Argumente für ein hebräisches Original liefern: M.O. Wise, “A Note 
on 40196 (papTob ar“) and Tob I 22”. In: VT 43 (1993) 566-570, hier: 569 und 
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Aramäisch — Hebräisch (25) wird aber kontrovers diskutiert. Da 
auch die griechischen Textformen GI und GII keine eindeutigen 
Rückschlüsse darüber zulassen, ob es sich um Übersetzungen aus 
dem Aramäischen in Abgrenzung zum Hebräischen bzw. aus dem 
Hebräischen in Abgrenzung zum Aramäischen handelt, (26) ist die 
Frage nach der Ausgangssprache der Tobiterzählung aufgrund 
mangelnden Vergleichsmaterials aus den Texten selbst zum gegen- 
wärtigen Zeitpunkt nicht zu beantworten. Wie Matthew Morgen- 
stern betont, besteht aber kein Zweifel daran, dass das Buch Tobit 
als Ganzes irgendwann zur Zeit des Zweiten Tempels von der einen 
Sprache in die andere übersetzt wurde. (27) Während die Über- 
setzungsrichtung vom Hebräischen zum Aramäischen beim /job- 
Targum aus der Höhle XI in Qumran aber eindeutig sei, ließen sich 
Beispiele für die umgekehrte Richtung schwer finden (siehe dazu 
aber unten zu Dan 1,1-2,4a). 

An dieser Stelle kann ein Vergleich der Tobiterzählung mit 
dem der gleichen Zeit angehörenden Buch Daniel weiterführen, in 
dem hebräische Partien aramäischen Partien gegenüberstehen. Wie 
sich zeigt, ist in Daniel älteres Material in aramäischer Sprache 
(Dan 2-6) mit jüngerem Material sowohl in Aramäisch (Dan 7) als 
auch in Hebräisch (Dan 8-12) verbunden. (28) Aramäisches Mate- 


Beyer, ATTM.E, 134. Nach Beyer handelt es sich beim aramäischen Tobit-Text 
um das “wegen der großen Beliebtheit dieser Geschichte weiter verbreitete 
aramäische Targum”; ders., Die aramäischen Texte vom Toten Meer samt den 
Inschriften aus Palästina, dem Testament Levis aus der Kairoer Genisa, der 
Fastenrolle und den alten talmudischen Zitaten. Göttingen 1984, 298-300, hier: 
299. 

(25) Für eine Abfassung in aramäischer Sprache votieren u.a.: E.M. Cook, 
“Our Translated Tobit”. In: K.J. Cathcart-K.J. Maher (Hg.), Targumic and 
Cognate Studies. Essays in Honour of Martin McNamara. JSOT.S 230. Sheffield 
1996, 153-162, hier: 160ff.; J.D. Thomas, “The Greek Text of Tobit”. In: JBL 91 
(1972) 463-471, hier: 471; J.A. Fitzmyer, “The Aramaic and Hebrew Fragments 
of Tobit from Qumran Cave 4”. In: CBQ 57 (1995) 655-675, hier: 670: “... it seems 
most likely to me, even though there is no real proof for it.” 

(26) Nach Beyer deuten beispielsweise in Tob 4,4 &uopaxev in GI und GIH 
als Verlesung ?°20" anstelle des korrekten 91201 und in Tob 13,13 nopev@nt in 
GII als Verlesung “317 anstelle von "377 auf eine hebräische Vorlage hin; vgl. 
Ders., ATTM.E, 134f. Cook, “Translated Tobit”, 156, bietet aber sowohl für 
£opakev in Tob 4,4 als auch nopev@ntı in Tob 13,13 Erklärungen, die keine 
hebräische Vorlage verlangen. 

(27) Vgl. M. Morgenstern, “Language and Literature in the Second 
Temple Period”. In: JJS 48 (1997) 130-145, hier: 139. 

(28) Für die Kompositionsgeschichte des Buches Daniel vgl. R. Albertz, 
“The Social Setting of the Aramaic and Hebrew Book of Daniel”. In: J.J. Collins- 
P.W. Flint (Hg.), The Book of Daniel. Composition and Reception. Bd. 1. SupVT 
83.1. Leiden — Boston — Köln 2001, 171-204; R.G. Kratz, “The Visions of Daniel”. 
Ebd., 91-113. 
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rial aus den letzten Jahrzehnten des dritten Jahrhunderts wurde 
während der Jahre der Makkabäischen Krise bearbeitet und mit 
neuem Material ergänzt, zuerst in Aramäisch, dann in Hebräisch. 
R.G. Kratz nimmt an, dass Dan 1,1-2,4a die hebräische Übersetzung 
einer früheren aramäischen Version darstellt, und zwar aus dem 
Stadium, in dem auch die hebräischen Kapitel 8-12 hinzugefügt 
wurden. (29) 

Ferner ist davon auszugehen, dass die Gemeinschaft in 
Qumran ihre eigenen Schriften bevorzugt in Hebräisch verfasste. 
Während älteres hymnisches und liturgisches Material aus dem 
weiteren judäischen Umfeld in hebräischer Sprache überliefert 
wurde (z.B. Dibre Hameorot, Barki Nafshi, die nicht-kanonischen 
Psalmen 40380-381 oder die nicht-biblischen Psalmen in //QPs*), 
sind andere vor-Qumranische Werke hauptsächlich aramäisch 
verfasst (z.B. 4QEnoch, 11QNew Jerusalem, 40246). Es ist daher 
nach unserer Auffassung die Annahme einer original aramäisch 
verfassten Tobiterzählung der jüdischen Diaspora naheliegend, die 
während der Renaissance hebräischer Literatur in der Hasmo- 
näischen Zeit ins Hebräische übersetzt wurde, eine Renaissance, die 
auch die Qumranschriften bezeugen. Im Falle eines aramäischen 
Originals könnte der poetische Teil Job 13,1-8 mit dem poetischen 
Material in 7 Enoch verglichen werden, das ebenfalls aramäisch ist. 
Die Zionshymne in Job 13,9-18 hat dagegen keine aramäischen 
Parallelen. Durch die Anrede Zions in der 2. Person weist diese 
Hymne eine andere literarische Form als die Zionshymnen im 
biblischen Psalter auf und repräsentiert eine neue Entwicklung in 
der hebräischen Psalmodie. (30) Obwohl die Tobiterzählung 
anscheinend auch ohne Tob 13,9-18 funktionieren würde, ist die 
hypothetische Zuschreibung dieses Abschnitts an den hebräischen 
Übersetzer aber nicht durch die erhaltenen Texte gestützt, da dieser 
Abschnitt in 40196 auch aramäisch erhalten ist. Die Zionshymne 
Tob 13,9-18 sollte daher als frühe Hinzufügung auf dem litera- 
rischen Level betrachtet werden, veranlasst durch die Referenz auf 
Zion in Vers 8, dem letzten Vers der Hymne Tobits. Alternativ 
könnte es sich bei Vers 8 auch um eine redaktionelle Überleitung zu 
den Versen 9-18 handeln. Da Tob 13,9-18 aber sowohl hebräisch als 
auch aramäisch durch die Qumranschriften belegt ist, war diese 
Hinzufügung wohl schon vor der Übersetzung in die Schwester- 


(29) Vgl. Kratz, “The Visions of Daniel”, 92. Sowohl Albertz als auch 
Kratz nehmen an, dass Hinzufügungen in den aramäischen Kapiteln 2-6 zum 
Stadium der hebräischen Bearbeitung des Buches gehören. 

(30) Dieselbe Form, die von der prophetischen Anrede Zions in Jes 49, 
14-26; 51,17-52,2; 60,1-22 inspiriert ist, finden wir auch in /1OPs“Zion, Bar 4,30- 
5,6 und Ps. Sal. 11. 
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sprache Bestandteil des Buches. Im Falle eines aramäischen 
Originals hat ein aramäischer Bearbeiter möglicherweise eine 
hebräische Hymne ins Aramäische übersetzt, um die “Zionistische” 
Perspektive in dieser Diasporaerzählung zu stärken. 

Das Vorkommen von fünf Exemplaren in der Bibliothek am 
Toten Meer kann mit Sicherheit als Hinweis auf die Beliebtheit des 
Buches Tobit gedeutet werden. Weshalb die Tobiterzählung dann 
aber in der kürzeren Textform GI derart weite Verbreitung fand, die 
durch Codex Sinaiticus und die in Qumran gefundenen Text- 
fragmente bezeugte Textform GII dagegen nicht, bleibt ein Rätsel. 


Michaela HALLERMAYER, Torleif ELGVIN. 


QUMRAN AND THE ESSENES: 
PURITY AND POLLUTION, 
SIX CATEGORIES 


And you know that we have segregated 
ourselves from the majority of the people and from 
mingling in these affairs, and from associating with 
them in these things... (4Q MMT’ = 40397 frags. 
14-21) 

It is not the resemblances, but the differences 
which resemble each other. 

C. Levi-Strauss, Totemisme 
(Merlin Press, London 1964) 77. 


Qumran community and the Essene sect. (1) We will dwell only 
on the laws which differ from those of the Pharisees (as repre- 
sented in the Rabbinical literature and on this see below). It is 
important to state at the beginning of this paper that it is written in 
the conviction that Qumran community belonged to the Essene 
sect. (2) If we accept the identification of the Qumranites as Essenes 


I: the following I will try to describe the purity laws of the 


(1) A first version of this paper was read in a seminary on ‘Purity and 
Pollution’ led by Profs. Martin Goodman and Robert Parker, at New College, 
Oxford, November 2002. The author wishes to thank Prof. Mary Douglas for her 
benevolent inspiration and to Prof. Menachem Kister for edifying remarks. All 
faults of this paper are, needless to say, my responsibility. A Hebrew version was 
published in Meghillot, Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls 2 (2004) 9-20. 

(2) There is an extensive literature on this subject. Cf. my ‘Was Qumran, 
Indeed a Monastery?’ in Bread, Wine, Walls and Scrolls (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2001) 252-273; J. Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids, Michigan - Cambridge UK: Eerdmans, 2002) 
passim; M. Broshi-H. Eshel, “Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls: The Contention 
of Twelve Theories,” D.R. Edwards, Religion and Society in Roman Palestine: 
Old Questions, New Perspectives (New York and London: Routledge, 2004) 162- 
169. 
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we are allowed to use not only the Dead Sea Scrolls but also the 
invaluable data in Josephus’ books. He was very knowledgeable and 
very interested in this sect. In his description of the three main 
Jewish movements he allots disproportionately 43 paragraphs out 
47 to this minority group (War 2: 119-162) while the other two, the 
Pharisees (undoubtedly the majority) and the Sadducees had to 
contend with only 4 (War 2: 163-166). This tripartite division was 
also held by the Qumranites with a clear indication that they are the 
Essenes. (3) It is amazing to find how well informed was Josephus, 
in spite of the Essenes rules of secrecy: There are 26 parallels 
between his writings and the Scrolls, 21 probable and 10 cases where 
he makes claims which are not paralleled in Scrolls. (4) Considering 
Josephus’ reliability these are precious data. 

The movement was both a sect (5) and an enclave. (6) It was 
founded in the mid-second century BCE, quite probably as a reac- 
tion to the usurpation of the high priesthood by the Hasmonean 
dynasty. It is quite likely that the founders were members of the 
House of Zadok, the priestly family which held the office of high 
priesthood for eight centuries since king David. (7) However, it is 
not clear whether the ‘Sons of Zadok the Priests’ assumed leader- 
ship in the initial stage of the community’s existence or at a later 
stage. (8) However, there is no question of the Zadokite nature of 
the sect during most, if not all, of its histoty. 


(3) D. Flusser, “Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes in Nahum Commen- 
tary,” M. Dorman et alii (eds.), Jewish History and Philology in Memory of 
Gedaliahu Alon (Hakibbutz Hameuchad, 1970) 133-168 (Hebrew); J.D. Amusin, 
“The Reflection of Historical Events of the First Century B.C. in Qumran 
Commentaries,” HUCA 48 (1977)134-152. Pace M. Goodman, “Josephus and 
Variety in First - Century Judaism,” The Israel Academy of Sciences and Huma- 
nity Proceedings VII, 6, 201-213. 

(4) T.S. Beall, Josephus’ Description of the Essenes Illustrated by the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988) 122-129. On 6 ‘appa- 
rent discrepancies’ quoted by Beall cf. J.C. VanderKam, The Dead sea Scrolls 
Today (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1994) 87-91. 

(5) “Sectarian bias means polarized arguments, people shown in black and 
white contrasts, evil and good and nothing in between” (M. Douglas, Natural 
Symbols (London and New York: Routledge, 1996) XIX-XX. 

(6) “An enclave is usually formed by a dissenting minority, it becomes a 
social unit which maintains a strong boundary but unlike the hierarchy it tends 
to be egalitarian” (M. Douglas, In the Wilderness, the Doctrine of Defilement in 
the Book of Numbers (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2001) 45. “Enclave is 
unitary and organized around a principal which sets it apart from the main 
society: if the principal can only be saved by splitting, the enclave will split” 
(ibid., 66). 

(7) R. Elior, The Three Temples: On the Emergence of Jewish Mysticism 
(Oxford — Portland, Oregon, The littman Library of Jewish Civilization, 2004) 
index s.v. Priesthood. 

(8) It all depends on the question if the Rule of the Congregation from 
Cave 1 (JQS) where the Zadokite priests are mentioned represents the earliest 
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Before tackling directly our subject, there is a need to describe 
the nature of the Essenes. There are at least three peculiar charac- 
teristics which have bearings on their laws of purity and pollution. 


— Predestination, which is the most important element in the 
Essene theology. In contradistinction to normative Judaism that 
upheld the belief in free will, the Essenes believed in double predes- 
tination — that everything was predestined and that humanity is 
divided into two, the Children of Light and the Children of Dark- 
ness. This idea is perhaps the most important contribution to world 
theology. It was almost certainly borrowed by Paul and later 
endorsed by the Reform movements, especially Calvinism. (9) 

— Priestly nature. The Qumranites regarded themselves as a 
priestly community. Evidence for that are its atoning functions, its 
self designation as holy and priestly, and its being destined to be like 
angels. Its rules of purity are distinctly priestly and so are the rules 
concerning the age of service. (10) Priests are mentioned ca. 300 
times in the Scrolls, and they, in cooperation with laity, governed the 
community. Many of its important functions were carried out by 
priests: in its ceremonies, as teachers, judges, bursars etc. (11) 

— Absolutism and supererogatory laws. Qumran laws are to a 
large extent apodyctic, i.e. categorically stated. Even in cases where 
laws are based on scriptures, the interpretations are anonymous. 
“When the laws in the Damascus Document [and this applies to all 
the Scrolls, MB] are viewed from the perspective of Pharisaic- 
Rabbinic traditions another characteristic stands out: the absence of 
named authorities. This contrasts markedly with the extended 
claims of named tradents which often precedes Halachic tradition in 
the Talmud. Instead of relying on ‘ancestral traditions’... the Cove- 
nanters believed themselves to be the recipients of periodic revela- 
tions”. (12) It is not traditions or interpretations as with the rabbis 
(i.e. the Pharisees) but revelation which guides the Essenes and thus 


version of this composition. P.S. Alexander believes it is (“The Redaction — 
History of Serekh Hayahad: A Proposal,’ RevQ 17 [1996] 437-456). Scholars 
who hold that this version of the Rule belongs to a later stage are G.Vermes 
(“The Leadership of the Qumran Congregation: Sons of Zadok — Priests — 
Congregation,” M. Hengel Festschrift 1, Tübingen: Mohr — Siebeck, 1996, 375- 
385) and S. Metso (The Textual Development of the Qumran Community Rule, 
Leiden-New York - Köln: Brill, 1997). 

(9) M. Broshi, “Predestination in the Bible and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in 
idem, Bread (above note 1) 238-251. 

(10) After R. A. Kugler, “Priests,” L.H. Schiffman — J.C. VanderKam (eds.), 
Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford — New York, Oxford University 
Press 2000) 2: 691. Cf. the references cited there. 

(11) Kugler, ibid., 688-693 and Elior, above note 7. 

(12) J.M. Baumgarten, The Damascus Document (4Q 266-273) (DJD 18; 
Oxford, Clarendon, 1996) 15-16. 
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makes their laws immutable. One example will suffice. The Secta- 
rian calendar is hermetically sealed while the Rabbinic relies on 
human observation each month of the appearance (‘birth’) of the 
new moon. The sages themselves were aware to the possibility of 
error and falsification by silly and hostile witnesses (cf. the detailed 
discussion in m. Rosh Hashana 2,1-9). The Qumranic laws show very 
little concern neither to human comfort nor to humane considera- 
tions, e.g., the draconian limitations on the means to save life on the 
day of Sabbath (cf. below, Time [b] The Sabbath). 


The comparisons between the Qumranic and Pharisaic laws 
was done by juxtaposing data in the Scrolls (augmented by Jose- 
phus) to talmudic, mostly Mishnaic, rules. Indeed, the Mishnah was 
codified only a century after the demise of the Sect, but we have 
ample evidence to show that the Pharisees, contemporaries of 
Qumran had by and large the same rules as the Mishnah. (13) 


1. Table 


The Qumran community, though not participating in the 
Temple cult, is trying to imitate it in everyday life. Food is consumed 
only in purity, after it partakers undergo a ritual immersion and are 
being dressed in white clothes (War 2:129). The food is prepared by 
priests (War 2:143; Ant. 18:22). 

Only after a year a candidate is allowed to participate in the 
communal meals, but only after two years can he share the 
communal liquids (7QS VI: 13-23). 

Liquids are able not only to absorb impurity but also to 
transmit it.The ‘nissoq’ rule: impurity can flow upward 
(4QMMT*=4Q394, frg.8 II, 5-8). Even juice that oozes from crushed 
vegetables and fruits (and for that matter even dew) make it 
polluted if an unclean person touched it. (14) The rule about ‘nissok’ 
was so important that it was regarded fit to be included in MMT, the 
sect’s formative composition. 

One of the penalties is exclusion from the ‘pure food of the 
Many’ and cutting the food ration by a quarter for a certain time 
(QS VI: 25 — VII: 21). One ‘whose spirit reverts to betray the 
Community’ will be expelled forever, and likewise anyone who 
lends him a hand (JQS VII: 22-25). Total expulsion from the 
community is almost tantamount a death sentence — as the members 
take a solemn oath not to consume food prepared by non-members, 


(13) Baumgarten, ibid. 21-22. 
(14) JM. Baumgarten et al., Qumran Cave 4, XXV, Halachic Texts 
(DJD 35; Oxford, Clarendon, 1999) 106-109. 
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thus they are left to eat grass and die of hunger. Sometimes, “out of 
compassion they are taken back at their last gasp, judging this 
torture of death sufficient for the expiation of their faults” 
(War 2:143-144). As an aside: does the diet of John the Baptist, 
locust and wild honey, point to his being a former member of the 
Sect? (15) 


2. Bed 


The Essene movement was composed both of monastic 
community (or communities?) (War 2:120) and members who led 
normal family life and owned property (War 2: 160). The celibate, 
communistic entity is represented in the Manual of Discipline (Rule 
of the Community, 1QS); The married are represented, inter alia, in 
the Damascus Document (CD À, B and variants). This section will 
deal, naturally, with the second ‘order’. (16) 

Marriage requires full maturity. The bridegroom must be 
twenty years old “when he knows good and evil” (JQRule of the 
Congregation=1QSa I: 9-11). 

Ban on polygamy. In the Damascus Covenant a total prohibi- 
tion. The Temple Scroll discusses only the ban on the king, but 
undoubtedly it applies also to commoners (J7QT* =11019 LVII:17- 
18). Polygamy is equated with fornication: “By taking two wives in 
their lifetime’ whereas the principle of creation is ‘male and female 
he created them’ [Gen 1:27] and those who entered the ark ‘went in 
two by two’ [Gen 7:9]” (CD IV:19-V:1). 

Ban on divorce, based undoubtedly on the rationale quoted 
above about polygamy. However, it stands to reason that there was 
no ban on separation, a de facto divorce, as the Bible tolerates 
divorce and the Essenes could not have contradicted an explicit 
Pentateuchal law (Deuteronomy 24:1-4). What their law must have 
meant is that a separated couple could not have remarried. (17) 

This rule must have influenced Jesus’ preaching against 
divorce; “Everyone who divorces his wife and marries another 


(15) J.A. Kelhoffer, “Did John the baptist Eat Like a Former Essene? 
Locust-Eating in the Ancient Near East and at Qumran,” DSD 11 (2004) 293-94 
and notes 1-3. The Essene law allows only the consumption of cooked locust. 
The Tosefta allows also their eating raw. Cf. E.Regev, “ Yosse Ben Yoezer and the 
Sectarians on Purity Laws” in J.M. Baumgarten et alii (eds.), The Damascus 
Document: a Centennial of Discovery (STDJ 34; Leiden: Brill 2000) 95-107. 

(16) Cf. J.A. Fitzmyer, “Marriage and Divorce”, in Schiffman — 
VanderKam (eds), Encyclopedia (above, note 10) 511-515; M. Himmelfarb, 
“Sexual Relations and Purity in the Temple Scroll and the Book of Jubilees,” 
DSD 6 (1999) 11-36. 

(17) I owe this observation to Prof. Joseph M. Baumgarten (personal 
communication). 
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commits adultery” (Luke 16:18) and “What God has joined together 
let no man put asunder”(Mark 10). But there is an exception which 
agrees with the biblical law: “Except for fornication” (Matthew 5:31- 
32; 19:9; cf. also Luke 16:18, Mark 10:11). (18) 

Prohibition on marrying one’s niece. Such a union is regarded 
an incest (CD-A V: 7-11; 110T°=11019 LXVI 16-17;40 Halakha A= 
40251 fr. 12). (19) As a reaction to the Sectarian law, the Rabbinic 
halacha encourages such union. (20) 

Prohibition on having sexual relations in Jerusalem (and see 
below Space [b] Jerusalem). 

Prohibition on having sex on Sabbath (and see below Time [b] 
The Sabbath). 

Prohibition of having sex with a pregnant woman (War 2: 161) 
or a pregnant woman on certain circumstances involving blood 
(40270 2 II: 15-16). (21) 

One is susceptible of committing fornication even with own 
wife. Details are not given: “One who comes near to fornicate with 
his wife contrary to the law shall depart and return no more” 
(40270 7 1:12-13). It may mean, probably, committing ‘unnatural’ 
sex. 


3. Body 


People with any defect are disqualified from participating in 
the activities of the community: “For the Angels of Holiness are 
with their congregation” (JQRule of the Congregation = 1QSa II: 
8-9): 


No one defiled by impurities of a man shall enter the assembly... 
everyone who is defiled in his flesh, paralyzed in his feet or in his 
hands, lame, blind, deaf, dumb or defiled in his flesh visible to the eyes, 
or tottering old man who can not keep upright in the midst of the 
assembly (/QSa II: 3-8). 


A similar rule applies also to warriors in the eschatological war 
(1 QWar Scroll VIT: 4-5) and certainly to those entering the Temple. 
These rules extend the ban applying to priests to all members 
of the congregation (to whom also the warriors belong) and to every 
Israelite concerning the Temple (and see below Space [b]). 


(18) M. Broshi, “Matrimony and Poverty: Jesus and the Essenes,” in Bread 
(above, note 2) 253-256. 

(19) The Essene rule was probably instituted in analogy to the rule forbid- 
ding one to marry one’s aunt (Lev 18,14; 20,19-20). 

(20) Broshi, “Anti - Qumranic Polemics in the Talmud,” in Bread (above, 
note 2) 218-219. Baumgarten (above, note 12) 146. 

(21) Baumgarten, ibid., 21, 144-146. 
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“And the juniors are so inferior to their elders that if the latter 
touch them they wash themselves as though they have been in 
contact with a stranger” (War 2:150). 

There is in the Essene rules great preoccupation with bowl 
movement. Human excrement is impure (unlike the rabbinic 
ruling). On weekday “they dig a holé one foot deep with their 
mattocks (for this is the hatchet given to the new disciples). They sit 
there covered by their mantles so as not to offend the rays of God” 
(War 2:149). “However natural the evacuation of excrement, they 
are accustomed to wash themselves afterwards as though defiled” 
(Ibid., 149). No bowl movement on the day of Sabbath (War 2:147- 
149). 

They regard oil as defilement (War 2:123). (22) 

Women bath fully dressed, men with a loincloth (War 2: 161). 

Nakedness: “And whoever walks about naked in front of his 
fellow without needing to, shall be punished for six months (e.g. 
cutting the food rations MB)... And whoever takes his ‘hand’ from 
under his clothes or if these are rags which allow his nakedness to 
be seen, he will be punished thirty days” (7QS VII:14-16 and cf. 
40266 10 II: 9-12). (23) 

A pregnant woman with a dead fetus is in a status of a corpse 
(11QT* L: 10-19). (24) 


4. Space: (a) The ‘Camps’ 


Purity of the camps requires exclusion of invalids, physical and 
mental, not only deranged but also stupid (CD A XV:15-17). The 
reason given: “Since the holy angels [dwell there?].” 

Neither women or young boys are allowed in the camps. 
(1 QWar VII:2-4). (25) 

The house of the dead is unclean, including walls, lintels, locks. 
All vessels are unclean, including sealed ones and stone vessels 
(J1QT* XL:11-16). In Rabbinic law only a tent is susceptible to 
pollution (based on Numbers 5:2). 


(22) J.M. Baumgarten, “The Essene Avoidance of Oil and the Laws of 
Purity,” RevQ 6 (1967) 183-192; H. Eshel, “CD 12:15-17 and the Stone Vessels 
Found at Qumran,” in J.M. Baumgarten et alii (eds.), The Damascus Document: 
A Centennial of Discovery (STDJ 34; Brill, Leiden 2000) 45-52. 

(23) Baumgarten (above, note 12) 74-75. 

(24) Y. Yadin, The Temple Scroll (Jerusalem 1983) I: 336-338. 

(25) Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons 
Darkness (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1962) 71-72, and cf. also S. Japhet, 
“The Prohibition of the Habitation of Women: The Temple Scroll’s Attitude 
Towards the Sexual Impurity and its Biblical Precedences,” JANES 22 (1993) 
69-87. 
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All stone, wooden and earthen vessels are susceptible to pollu- 
tion by unclean oil (CD X11:15-17. Cf. Eshel in note 22, 48). 

“They refrain from spitting in the middle of the company, or to 
the right” (War 2:147; 108 VII:13). 


4. Space: (b) Jerusalem 


Yadin enumerates in the Temple Scroll nine specific laws of 
purity concerning the Temple and the Temple City, i.e. Jeru- 
salem. (26) Of these eight are Sectarian laws and only one agrees 
with the Rabbinic halacha. The Sectarian apply the priestly rules to 
all Israel and the laws pertaining to the Temple proper to the whole 
city: “ We are of the opinion that the Sanctuary [is the Tent of 
Meeting] and that Jerusalem is the Camp and outside the Camp is 
[outside Jerusalem] (4QMMT=4Q394 3-7:16-17 and parallels). 

Nocturnal emission. A man who has had a nocturnal emission 
can enter the Temple only after three days of purifications (11QT“ 
XLV:7-10). (27) 

Emission of semen. A man who has slept with his wife is not 
allowed into the entire city for three days (11OT“ XLV:11-12).This, 
and the rule of establishing special places for menstruating and 
parturient women (11OT“ XLIII:14-17) make Jerusalem practically 
out of bounds for families. (28) 

Blind men are not allowed to enter the city all their life (77 QT" 
XLIII 12-14). (29) 

A person having a discharge may enter the City only after 
seven days of purification (/1OT“ XLIII 15-17). (30) 

A person unclean through a contact with the dead can enter the 
City only after seven days of purification (107° XLIII 17). (31) 

A ban on bowl movements in the City. A latrine is to be esta- 
blished 3000 cubits to the north- west. This distance, well beyond the 
Sabbath pale means that there it would be impossible to the resi- 
dents of Jerusalem to relieve themselves on the holy day (J7QT* 
XLVI:13-16). (32) 

In addition there are other laws concerning the sanctity of the 
City: 


(26) Y. Yadin, The Temple Scroll, I: 284-285. 
(27) Yadin, ibid., I: 288-289. 

(28) Yadin, ibid., I: 281-288. 

(29) Yadin, ibid., I: 289-291. 

(30) Yadin, ibid., I: 291-293. 

(31) Yadin, ibid., I: 293. 

(32) Yadin, ibid., I: 294-304. 
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Within a distance of three days journey it is forbidden to 
slaughter animals (7707 LI1:13-16;19-21). (33) This means that in 
Jerusalem the only meat available would be of animals sacrificed at 
the Temple. However, clean but blemished animals can be slaugh- 
tered or eaten outside a perimeter of 30 stadia, ca. 6 km. (J7QT* LII: 
17-19). (34) 

Ban on the use of skins of animals not slaughtered in the 
Temple. Wine, oil and any food or drink can be kept only in skins of 
animals slaughtered in the Temple (1107° XLVII: 7-18). 

Ban on keeping dogs in Jerusalem: “and one should not let dogs 
enter the holy camp because they might eat some of the bones from 
the Temple with meat on them. For Jerusalem is the holy camp...” 
(4QMMT® = 4Q 394 frag.8 iv: 8-10). 


5. Time: (a) The Calendar 


The greatest practical divide between the Essenes and 
Rabbinic Judaism (i.e. Pharisees, or Normative Judaism) was their 
particular calendar. The Normative Jewish calendar is to this day is 
a lunar-solar year made of 354 days and adjusted by leap years. The 
Essenes observed rigidly a 364 days calendar, divided into four 
quarters of 91 days (made of 30, 30 and 31 days months). The year, 
as well as the quarters always start on a Wednesday, the days the 
luminaries were created. We do not know for sure how they have 
adjusted the 364 days calendar to the true solar one (365 1/4 
days). (35) 


5. Time: (b) The Sabbath 


Schiffman enumerates 22 laws discussed in the Damascus 
Document (CD) pertaining to the Sabbath, at least 8 of which are 
peculiar to the Essenes. (36) 

The most extreme rule stipulates that it is forbidden to use any 
tool to save life on the Sabbath: “And as to any human being who 
falls into a place of water or into a reservoir, no one shall bring him 


(33) Yadin, ibid., I: 312. 

(34) Yadin, ibid., 1: 317-318. 

(35) The best introduction is J.C. Vanderkam, Calendars in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Measuring Time, (London & New York, Routledge, 1998). A good 
summary and basic bibliography is S. Talmon, “Calendars and Mishmarot,” in 
Schiffman — VanderKam, Encyclopedia (above, note 9) 108-117. An exhaustive 
discussion of intercalation problems: R.T. Beckwith, Calendars and Chronology, 
Jewish and Christian, (Leiden-New York-Koeln, E.J. Brill 1996) 125-140. 

(36) L.H. Schiffman, The Halakha at Qumran (Leiden, E.J. Brill 1975) 76- 
133. For a concise survey of the Essene Sabbath laws cf. idem, Reclaiming the 
Scrolls (Philadelphia — Jerusalem, Jewish Publication Society 1994) 275-282. 
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up with a ladder, rope or instrument” (CD XI:16-17). The ban is on 
using instruments, not on saving life, and it is explicitly spelled out 
in another passage: “And if it is a human being who falls into the 
water on the Sabbath, he [the rescuer] should extend to him his 
garment to bring him up with it, but he should not pick up an instru- 
ment” (40SD= 40265 7 I: 7-8). This rule stands in sharp contrast to 
the rabbinic law of piquah nefesh (saving of life) which overrides all 
the Sabbath restrictions. (37) 

The Sabbath limit is only one thousand cubits: “ Let him not 
walk about outside his city more than one thousand cubits” 
(CD X:21). The rabbinic limit is two thousand cubits. (38) 

Food should be prepared before the Sabbath: “ No one shall eat 
(anything) on the Sabbath day except that which has been prepared 
in advance, or from that which is lost in the field” (CD X:22). The 
rule forbids eating anything not prepared ahead of the Sabbath, 
possibly even peeling of vegetables and the like. (39) 

Eating and drinking only within the camp (CD X:23). (40) 

Ban on sexual relations on Sabbath. (41) 

Ban on opening of sealed (‘plastered’) vessels on the Sabbath 
(CD XI:9). (42) 

Ban on spending the Sabbath among (or close to) gentiles 
(CD XI:14-15). (43) 

One can read, study and utter benedictions, but no secular 
speech is allowed (40264 = 4QHalacha B). (44) 


6. Means of purification 


The Essenes, like the Pharisees, employed two means of purifi- 
cation: 

— Ritual bathing. As far as we know they used similar immer- 
sion pools (miqvaot) but the Essenes have used it more frequently. 


(37) Schiffman, The Halakha (above, note 36) 125-128. 

(38) Schiffman, ibid., 91-98. 

(39) Schiffman, ibid., 98-101. 

(40) Schiffman, ibid., 101. 

(41) E. Qimron, “The Halacha of Damascus Covenant — an Interpretation 
of ‘Al Itarav’,” Proceeding of the 9" World Congress of Jewish Studies, Division 
D, Vol 1 (Jerusalem 1986) 9-15 (Hebrew). But cf. Schiffman, ibid., 109-111. 
Qimron’s interpretation is based on a difficult word. 

(42) Schiffman, The Halakha (above, note 36), 115-116. 

(43) Idem, ibid., 123-124. 

(44) E.J.C. Tigchelaar, “Sabbath Halakha and Worship in 4Qways of 
Righteousness,” RevQ 18 (1998), 359-372; idem, “More on 4Q264a” RevQ 19 
(2000) 453-456. Cf. also, Baumgarten The Damascus Document (above, note 12) 
54-55; V. Noam, “Beit Shammai and the Sectarian Halakha,” Jewish Studies 41 
(2002) 63-65. 
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Some of the 10 immersion pools at Qumran are the largest of the 
500-600 found in Palestine and their density is unparalleled. (45) 
Josephus tells us that the Essenes took daily ritual baths prior to 
their midday meal (War 2:129) and perhaps also before their supper 
(War 2:132), as well as on other occasions. 

— Spiritual repentance. Obligatory ablutions must have been 
required for purification but they were regarded efficacious only 
following spiritual repentance (/ QS III:4-9): “He will not be become 
clean by the acts of atonement, nor shall he be purified by the clean- 
sing water, nor shall he be made holy by seas or rivers, nor shall he 
be purified by the water of ablution. Defiled, defiled shall he be all 
the days he spurns the decrees of God” (QS III;4-6). 

Red heifer ashes lustrations. (46) This is a common practice to 
the Pharisees and the Essenes, following the biblical instructions. 
However, the rules for the burning the heifer of the two movements 
are different in several details and the Pharisees conducted the cere- 
mony of the slaughtering of the cow in demonstrative manner, to 
accentuate their system. (47) 

In addition to a poorly preserved scroll reconstructed from 
232 fragments (48) two manuscripts, unfortunately also quite frag- 
mentary, deal with instructions on the procedure of various rituals 
of purification and the blessings to be said on such occasions (sexual 
impurity, skin disease and corpse contamination, as well as on 
Sabbath and other holy days). (49) 


Conclusion 


It seems to us that the most important feature of Essenism is 
their purity laws. Philo already tells us that the Essenes express their 


(45) R. Reich, “Miqvaot,” in Schiffman-VanderKam (eds.), Encyclopedia 
(above, note 10) 1: 561-563. There is one exception, a giant ritual bath which 
might have served pilgrims on their way to the Patriarchs’ tombs in Hebron. Cf. 
D. Amit, “Immersion Pools in Hebron Hills,” Mehkarei Yehuda ve-Shomron 3 
(1994) 158-189. 

(46) J. Milgrom, “Sacrifice,” in Schiffman-VanderKam (eds.), Encyclo- 
pedia (above, note 10) 2: 810-811. 

(47) M. Broshi, “Anti-Qumranic Polemics in the talmud,” in Bread (above, 
note 2) 213-215. 

(48) M. Baillet, Qumran Grotte 4.1II (DJD 7; Oxford, Clarendon 1982) 
262-286. 

(49) J.M. Baumgarten, “Purification Rituals in DJD 7,” in D. Dimant and 
U. Rappaport (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research (STDJ 10; 
Leiden: Brill 1992) 199-209. Cf. also Baumgarten, Halakhic Texts (above, note 
14) 124-129, 135-154; H. Birenboim, “ ‘For He is Impure Among All Those Who 
Trangress His Words’: Sin and Ritual Defilement in the Qumran Scrolls,” Zion 
68 (2003) 359-366 (Hebrew). 
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love to God by their continual purity (Every Good Man Is 
Free 12:84). (50) 

I this paper we have not dealt with the relation of sin and pollu- 
tion according to the Essene theology. This problem was recently 
dealt with extensively by a book length study (51) and two 
articles. (52) There is no need to discuss here this subject but I would 
like to point out that for the Essenes sin is not a metaphor for impu- 
rity but its source. 

To sum up - in our opinion purity/pollution laws are the most 
important element for the Qumran community and the Essene 
movement. These laws constituted the hermetic barrier between 
them and the rest of the world, gentile as well as Jewish. 

It is quite probable that we have not succeeded to gather all the 
Essene purity laws, but it seems that most of them are listed above 
and and allow us to portray their theology: priestly, predestinarian, 
absolutist and supererogatory. 


Magen BROSHI. 


(50) Pace R. Kugler. Cf. his excellent “Making All Experience Religious: 
The Hegemony of Ritual at Qumran,” Journal for the Study of Judaism 33 
(2002) 131-152. 

(51) J. Klawans, Impurity and Sin in Ancient Judaism (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000). 

(52) Birenboim (above, note 49); E. Regev, “Abominated Temple and a 
Holy Community: The Formation of the Notion of Purity and Impurity in 
Qumran,” DSD 10 (2003) 243-278. 


THE OIL FESTIVAL : 
A COMMENT 


were not mentioned in the Pentateuch. Among these festivals 

are “the days of ordination”, the festival of “wood offering” 
and two festivals of first fruits: the festival of first fruits of wine and 
the festival of first fruits of oil. (2) These last two festivals were to 
follow the festival of the waving of the sheaf (the first fruits of 
barley) and the holiday of first fruits of wheat, each one fifty days 
after the other. 

The festival of first fruits of oil was to be celebrated fifty days 
after the festival of the first fruits of wine: As the scroll says: “And 
you shall count from that day on seven weeks, seven times, nine and 
forty days, seven full sabbaths there shall be, until the morrow of the 
seventh Sabbath, you shall count fifty days. Then you shall offer new 
oil from the dwellings of the tribes of the people of Israel, half a bin 
from each tribe, new beaten oil. And they shall offer of this oil the 
first of the oil on the altar of the burnt offering, first fruits before the 
Lord” (11OT XXI 12-16) (3). 

The method of counting the days to calculate the date of the 
festival of oil was to start from the day of the previous first fruits 
festival (the festival of wine), to count seven weeks, and then to add 
another day, and on the fiftieth day to celebrate the festival of first 
fruits of oil. 

According to the calendar that was probably used in Qumran 
all four first fruits festivals were to be celebrated always on a 
Sunday. According to their understanding of the expression “the 
morrow of the Sabbath” (Leviticus 23). The festival of first fruits of 
oil was to be celebrated on the twenty second day of the month of 


T™ Temple Scroll (1) postulates a number of festivals, which 


(1) Yadin Y. The Temple Scroll, Jerusalem 1983. 
(2) See Yadin, Vol. 1, 89-134. 
(3) See Yadin, Vol. 2, 339 
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Elul (the sixth month in the Jewish calendar). The date was proved 
by a fragment from another scroll which states the dates of the holi- 
days by months and days. In it it is written: “On the twenty second 
day of the sixth month is the festival of oil (Aw IVN)”. (4) 

The problem is that on the twenty second of the month of Elul 
new olive oil is not yet available. At this time of the year olives are 
not yet ripe, and therefore it is impossible to bring to the temple 
new oil on the 22% of Elul. 

One way to see that this is so is to go out on the 22"4 of Elul 
almost anywhere in Israel where olive trees grow, and to look 
whether the olives are ripe. For example, for more than twenty years 
I have been in the habit of picking green olives to make pickled 
olives, about four weeks later. Olives when they ripen become black 
and that happens only a few additional weeks later. 

A second way is to look out in relevant literature. An official 
instruction book for olive growing, published by the Department of 
Agriculture (5), says that olives, for oil production, ripen usually 
during October and November. (6) 

Yehuda Feliks (7) writes: “The picking of olives goes into the 
rainy season, and usually ends before the second rainfall”. He quotes 
from the Mishnah (Peah 8.1): “From what time are all people 
permitted to glean from the field? After the last of the poor have 
gone... And glean from the olive trees? After the second rainfall. 
R. Judah said: but are there not some that do not pick their olives 
until after the second rainfall? Rather (others may not glean from 
the olive trees) until such time that when a poor man goes forth.” (8) 

Ch. Albeck (9) in his interpretation to the Mishnah cites from 
another place in the Talmud: “The second rain fall is on the seven- 
teenth of Marcheshvan, R. Meir on the seventh R. Jose on the 
twenty third”. Marcheshvan is the eighth month in the Jewish 
calendar. This implies that the Scroll’s date for the festival of first oil 
is about two months too early. 

If one may think that the first olive oil could be brought from a 
warm place such as the valley of Jericho, where perhaps olives ripen 


(4) 40394 published in DJD X, 44. See: Yadin, Vol. 1, 117. 

(5) Singer A. Olive Growing, Department of Agriculture, Tel Aviv 1985 41 
(in Hebrew). 

(6) In the year 2001 the 22% of Elul fell on September 10, in 2002 on 
August 30, in 2003 on September 19 and in 2004 on September 8. 

(7) Feliks Yehuda, Fruit Trees In The Bible and Talmudic Literature, Jeru- 
salem, 1994, 107 (Hebrew). 

(8) English translation by Herbert Danby, Oxford University Press 1949, 
19; 

(9) Albeck Ch. Mishnah With Interpretation, Jerusalem 1959, vol 1, 63 (in 
Hebrew). 
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earlier, the Scroll says that the first oil should be brought from the 
dwellings of all the tribes of Israel. 

It seems that the Temple Scroll stipulated in the case of the 
festival of first fruits of oil a rule, which cannot be implemented. 
This is different from the many rules postulated in the Scroll that 
are extremely harsh. [In Yadin’s words : “the draconic nature of all 
the laws in the Scroll pertaining to matters of purity” (10)] 

However in the case of the oil festival it seems that the author 
of the Scroll did not worry whether the date which he postulated for 
bringing the first oil was practical, and whether it was possible to 
bring the first oil on this date. 

There are two possibilities: one, that he lived somewhere 
outside the land of Israel (in Babylonia, Egypt or in “the Desert of 
Damascus”), and he did not know that on the 22% of Elul olives are 
not ripe. Second, that he lived in solitude somewhere, and that his 
dogmatic adherence to his system of interpreting the scripture was 
more important in his mind than the question of when exactly do 
the olives ripen. 

The author of the Scroll fixed the time of the wine festival and 
the oil festival by analogy to the method that the Pentateuch deter- 
mined the time of the “weeks” festivals, namely fifty days after the 
day of “waving of the Sheaf” (which is the day of the first barley). 
Once he reached this consequence he did not worry whether it 
could be implemented in practice. 

One should pay attention also that his requirement that the 
first oil should be brought from “the dwellings of all the tribes of 
Israel” could not be implemented in his time, and was an impractical 
utopian dream. 

What is the significance of this? 

One should pay attention that if the first oil was not brought to 
the temple according to the rules and the ritual stipulated in the 
Scroll, it follows that, according to the scroll, in the temple that 
existed in Jerusalem the priests used oil which was not pure. This fits 
with the general bitter criticism of the Qumran sect, expressed in 
other compositions, against the Temple, and the priests who 
controlled it. For example: 

In the Damascus Document V 6 it is written: “Also they defile 
the sanctuary”. (11) 

This fits with what Schiffman wrote about the Scroll: 


From the beginning of research on this Scroll scholars have attempted 
to find a period in which in some way the Temple architecture or the 


(10) See Yadin, Vol. 1, 399. 
(11) Translation: Davies P. R. The Damascus Covenant (JSOT Supplement 
Series 25), Sheffield, 1983, 245. 
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laws of the scroll would have been practiced. The assumption here was 
that the Temple Scroll described some kind of a reality that could 
actually be located somewhere in the history of the Land of Israel in 
the Second Temple period. But, in fact, the text is a polemic against the 
existing order, calling for radical change in the order of the day, putting 
forward reforms in areas of cultic, religious and political life. So the 
true Sitz im Leben of the scroll is precisely one in which the circum- 
stances of real life are the opposite of those called for by the 
author (12). 


Anyway the case of the date of the festival of oil may illustrate the 
theoretic or the impractical nature of the first fruits festivals postu- 
lated by the Temple Scroll. 


Eli BORUKHOV. (*) 


(12) Schiffman Lawrence “The Temple Scroll and the Nature of its Law, 
The Status of the Question”, in Ulrich Eugene and Vanderkam James (eds.), The 
Community of the Renewed Covenant, Notre Dame Indiana, 1994, 27-55. 

(*) The author is indebted to Professor Bilha Nitzan in whose class he 
learned about the Temple Scroll. 


QUMRAN TOILET PRACTICES, 
A RESPONSE TO A RESPONSE 


in locus 51 presenting evidence of species specific human para- 

sites in the sediments confirming it was indeed a toilet as R. de 
Vaux suggested. (1) Jody Magness responded (2) to this article 
citing what she believed to be several errors to which I would like 
to reply. 


T: Revue de Qumrän (2004) we published an article on the toilet 


1. She rightfully corrects me over our assertion that the 
Essenes refrained from eating and drinking on Friday so as not to 
go to the toilet on the Sabbath. What we should have said is, that 
there is a belief among Biblical scholars studying these issues that 
the Essene community trained themselves so as not to defecate until 
after sundown Saturday evening. (3) The question here is how does 
one train oneself so as not to have the need to go to toilet on 
Saturday. The most reasonable explanation I would suggest is that 
they simply abstained from solid food on Friday. As far as her state- 
ment concerning my choice of wording “were defecating in a spot 
remote from living quarters’ which she questions, a subsequent 
survey of the area to the north-east of the settlement showed that it 
was specifically these retired spots, hidden from view which were 
used for defecation purposes. (4) As they were several hundred 
cubits away from the settlement, they indeed were remote from 
their living quarters as we stated. 


(1) S. Harter, F. Bouchet, K.Y. Mumcuoglu, J.E. Zias, “Toilet practices 
Among Members of the Dead Sea Scrolls Sect at Qumran (100-BCE-68 CE),” 
RevdQ 21/84 (2004) 579-84. 

(2) J. Magness, “Toilet Practices at Qumran a Response”, RevQ 22/86 
(2006) 277-8. 

(3) Kottek, S. “The Essenes and Medicine. Appendix two- Healing Among 
the Essenes, Clio Medica 18:81-99 (1983) 161-170, p. 167 

(4) J. Zias, J. Tabor and S. Harter, Biblical Hygiene. In Preparation. 
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2. Quoting Broshi, (5) she states that 36 years was the average 
age at death whereas I quoted 34 (6) based upon my original 
article. (7) Evidently Magness was unaware that the human skeletal 
remains which Broshi factored in presented C-14 dates from the pre 
and proto historic periods, (8) thus calling into question how the 
handful of remains, found nearly on the surface, reached the site as 
well as raising serious methodological questions. (9) His decision to 
include one of the skeletons excavated by S. Steckoll in his calcu- 
lations is also questionable insomuch as today, few if any Israeli 
physical anthropologists would quote his research. 

Magness questions the reliability of the samples as 50 years 
have passed since the locus was excavated by de Vaux and the area 
was open to the elements and contamination. Apparently she was 
unaware that the locus was re-excavated by Y. Magen in 2003 and 
our samples came from this uncontaminated context, approximately 
50-70 centimeters below the surface. In fact, our sampling in L51 has 
shown no cross contamination with non-human parasites, and in the 
stable (L97) where we found the liver fluke common to ungulates, 
no human parasites were reported. Furthermore, our control 
samples from the cemetery to the east and north of the settlement 
in plain view of the sectarian community were found to be sterile. 

Her last sentence “there is no way to determine whether they 
(soil samples) came from a sectarian context or from the post 68 
(C.E.) Roman occupation” is puzzling as she herself has long main- 
tained, (10) that the toilet in locus 51 “went out of use after the 


(5) M. Broshi, “The Dead Sea Scrolls, The Sciences and New Techno- 
logies,” DSD 11 (2004) 139. 

(6) J. Zias, “Qumran Archaeology: Skeletons with Multiple Personality 
Disorders and Other Grave Errors,” RevQ 21/81 (2003) 83-98. 

(7) H. Stegemann (The Library of Qumran, Grand Rapids:Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, 1998, p. 47) estimates thirty years as the average age of death, whereas I 
have argued thirty-four years on the basis of the material that I viewed in 
Munich and Jerusalem. The difference between his estimate and mine appa- 
rently is due to his factoring in the Bedouin children and females from the 
south eastern extension (T.32-36). The mortality data for females in antiquity 
shows that their longevity on average was shorter than that of males. 

(8) Sample AA44497-5,070+-180, Sample AA44498 2,079+-49, Sample 
AA44499 7,120+-140. Source: Unpublished report from the Physics Lab Univ. of 
Arizona AMS Web-Page. Aug. 10", 2002. 

(9) J. Zias, “Qumran Archaeology: Skeletons with Multiple Personality 
Disorders and Other Grave Errors” RevQ 21/81 (2003), 83-98. When challenged 
about the possibility that these remains were planted in the site to placate those 
funding the excavation (Biblical Archaeology Society) et al, Broshi and Eshel 
replied saying that “clearly there must have been something wrong with these 
tests and we now await a rerun in the hope of obtaining more reasonable (sic) 
results”. Broshi and Eshel, “Zias Qumran Cemetery,” RevQ 21/83 (2004) 487- 89. 

(10) J. Magness, “Two Notes on the Archaeology of Qumran,” BASOR V. 
312 (1998).38. 
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earthquake of 31 B.C.E”. (11) As 99 years separated the two events 
it is difficult to imagine that the Romans removed the rubble from 
L51 post 68 C.E to provide for their own bodily needs. If the locus 
is datable to pre-31 B.C.E. logically and chronologically, the fecal 
samples must belong to the sectarian community and not the 
Roman occupation as she speculated. 

Zangenberg’s review of Magness’s book on The Archaeology of 
Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls raises an interesting point in that 
the toilet in L51 is unlike public toilets in Roman cities but very 
private and comparable to the 7" century B.C.E. toilet in the City of 
David or the villa in Sepphoris. (12) Both of these examples 
however come from private houses whereas the toilet in Qumran 
comes from a shared space, adjacent to a mikva, available to one 
and all of the sectarians and thus I would argue falls into the cate- 
gory of a public convenience. It differs from public toilets in large 
cities simply due to the fact that there is no constant water supply as 
one finds at Beth Shean and Caeserea. The reasons for its small size, 
I would argue, is that it had a dual purpose, fecal emergencies (13) 
as well as fulfilling the Talmudic belief, warning scholars not to dwell 
in a place where there is no (public) toilet, (14) a fact which has 
been overlooked by modern scholars. The sectarians, literate and 
scholarly would presumably be visited by scholars from time to 
time, thus the public toilet would conform to the expressed belief 
held at that time. In lieu of the fact that no additional latrine has of 
yet appeared in the site or at a later period, the public toilet may 
reflect but a brief episode in the history of Qumran. 


Joe ZIAS. 


(11) J. Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Erdmans, Grand Rapids 2002) 107. 

(12) J. Zangenberg, DSD 11,3 (2004) 364-372. 

(13) S. Harter et alii, RevQ, 21/84 (2004) 582. 

(14) Berakhot, 61b, 62a, 28a; Sanhedrin 17b. 


RECENSION 


Yuval SHAHAR, Josephus Geographicus. The Classical Context of 
Geography in Josephus, (Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism, 98). 
23,5 x 16;x + 305 pp. Tübingen, J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 2004. 
Relie. € 84. ISBN 3-16-148256-5. ISSN 0721-8753. 


Cet ouvrage est la première partie de la thèse de Yuval Shahar consa- 
crée à l’étude de l’image du pays d’Israël dans l’œuvre de Flavius Josèphe. 
En se situant davantage dans une perspective narrative qu’historique, l’au- 
teur cherche à expliciter le rôle des descriptions géographiques dans les 
œuvres historiques. Il met ainsi toujours en relation l’espace géographique 
et évènement historique et cherche quelle est la relation entre les deux. 

L'ouvrage est divisé en six chapitres. Dans le premier chapitre, l’auteur 
présente différents concepts qui ont influencé les auteurs classiques dans 
leurs descriptions géographiques. Le plus important, et qui servira de fil 
conducteur à la recherche, est la notion d’oikoumene dont la signification 
varie selon les auteurs (la partie habitée du monde définie par la géogra- 
phie, la politique ou l'identité culturelle). Ensuite, l’auteur présente succes- 
sivement Hérodote (ch. 2), Thucydide (ch. 3), Polybe et Strabon (ch. 4), une 
sélection d’auteurs latins (ch. 5) et enfin Flavius Josèphe (ch. 6). Il montre 
qu’Hérodote se caractérise par une vision « télescopique » de la géographie 
en étant davantage attentif à une vision générale alors que Thucydide se 
caractérise par une vision « microscopique » (p. 129). Ce dernier décrit des 
lieux précis tout en laissant l’ensemble de l’oikoumene dans le vague. 
Polybe, de son coté, offre une synthèse de ses deux prédécesseurs en alliant 
la rigueur de la précision de Thucydide à la généralité d’Hérodote. Il sera 
suivi par Strabon dans sa méthodologie. 

C’est surtout le dernier chapitre, consacré à Flavius Josèphe, qui sera 
susceptible d’intéresser le lecteur de la revue. L’auteur cherche à montrer 
que Josèphe utilise et corrige Strabon. Il subdivise cette analyse en cinq 
parties. Dans une première partie il évalue la précision des descriptions 
géographiques de Josèphe. Il utilise pour cela deux arguments : (a) dans son 
introduction à La guerre des Juifs, Josèphe précise qu’il est attaché à la 
vérité et qu’il parle pour les «amoureux de la vérité» (GJ 1.12 [30]) 
(p. 191) ; (b) Josèphe a été témoin des batailles qu’il décrit. Mais ces deux 
critères sont-ils valables pour une critique historique ? Dans une seconde 
partie, l’auteur s'interroge sur le sens des descriptions géographiques dans 
l’œuvre historique de Josèphe. Dans une troisième partie, l’auteur étudie la 
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construction littéraire des passages descriptifs et établit une typologie : 
description concentrique, description vers le centre, description vers la péri- 
phérie, etc. Dans une quatrième partie, il confronte les descriptions géogra- 
phiques de la Palestine de Josèphe avec celles de Strabon et montre ainsi 
que Josèphe a connu et utilisé les descriptions de ce dernier tout en corri- 
geant certaines de ces informations. Enfin, dans une cinquième partie 
conclusive, l’auteur étudie le sens du terme oikoumene dans l’œuvre de 
Josèphe. Il ressort de ces cinq parties un ensemble confus dont l’argumen- 
tation n’est pas toujours convaincante. 

L'ensemble de l’ouvrage génère une frustration. Le titre, Josephus 
Geographicus, est trompeur puisque seul le dernier chapitre est consacré à 
Flavius Josèphe. C’est le sous-titre qui indique le véritable contenu : The 
Classical Context of Geography in Josephus. Mais, on se demande si les 
longs développements sur Hérodote, Thucydide et Polybe étaient vraiment 
utiles dans la perspective de l’auteur puisque, finalement, il n’établit aucun 
lien direct entre ces auteurs et Flavius Josèphe qu’il compare finalement à 
Strabon. Au niveau de la bibliographie, l’auteur ignore les études franco- 
phones et germaniques, ce qui est une grave lacune dans le domaine clas- 
sique. 


Jean-Sébastien REY. 
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